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THE FUEL SUPPLY AND THE SAILING SHIP 


By Henry ApAMS BELLOWS 


NLY a few years ago there was 
() hardly a seaport in the United 
States where one could not see 
ilf a dozen sailing ships lying idle, and 
ttle by little disintegrating with old 
ge, Nobody seemed to take any in- 
rest in them, nobody thought them 
orth repairing and sending to sea, for, 
1 the current’ phrase, this was “an age 
f steam.” So they lay, month after 
ionth, these relics of a day when the 
ederal government had not as yet be- 
un in its infinite wisdom to destroy the 
\merican merchant marine, stripped of 
verything which could be taken off and 
iid to the ship-chandlers; and hardly 
ny one suspected that their careers were 
oon to begin anew. 
Most of these cast-off vessels were of 
he square-rigged type: big, heavy ships, 
ith immense rising 
igh in the air, even though the top- 
topgallant masts had long 


masts and yards 


ists and 


ce disappeared. The schooners, rang- 
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ing all the way from the little two- 
masted fishermen to the monstrous ex- 
periments of steel with six and seven 
masts, and donkey engines to work the 
halyards, were still doing an active busi- 
ness, although even they seemed to be 
engaged in a gradually losing fight with 
the motor-propelled fishing craft and 
coasters, with the steam trawlers, and 
above all with the coastwise barges. Why 
load a single schooner with coal at Perth 
Amboy for Boston, facing the precari- 
ous trip round Cape Cod, in the days 
before the canal, when a single tug would 
take three or four huge barges in tow 
and make the trip with certainty, speed, 
and comparative cheapness? 

For coastwise work, however, the 
schooner has always maintained a dis- 
tinct place, denied absolutely to the 
square-rigged sailing ship, by reason of 


the ease with which it can be handled. 
It is extraordinary to see how few men 
are required to manage even a large 
schooner, and the number needed for a 
small one is determined only by the ne- 
cessity for reliefs on duty. Moreover, 
the schooner can work well against the 
wind; she can beat into harbors squarely 
in the wind’s eye, pointing close up on 
every tack, and coming about quickly 
and handily, whereas the square-rigger 
has never been much of a success at 
windward work. Her function has al- 
ways been to find a trade wind, to get 
out in the open sea where the air cur- 
rents are steady, and then, with the 
breeze astern or abeam, to sail along for 
days together without a shift in the ad- 
justment of the sheets. 

For twenty years prior to the great 
war, the building of seagoing sailing 
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ships in the United States had been 
practically at a standstill, while the 
number of schooners built annually de- 
clined at a rapid rate. In 1901, for in- 
stance, there were built in the United 
States five hundred and twenty-six sail- 
ing vessels, with a total gross tonnage 
of 126,165; in 1915, just before the war- 
time revival had begun to manifest it- 
self, the number was only fifty-one, and 
the total tonnage 8,021. In 1901 the ay- 
erage gross tonnage per sailing vessel 
built was two hundred and forty, where- 
as in 1915 it was one hundred and fifty- 
seven, and as the average size of the 
small coasters, of from fifty to one hun- 
dred and fifty tons, had rather increased 
than decreased in the interval, the dif- 
ference is accounted for almost entirely 
by the cessation in the building of large 
ocean-going sailing ships. 

Suddenly the war changed the entire 
situation with regard to ocean freight 


carriers. The great German fleet of 
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stéam freighters had vanished .from the 
seas; hundreds of British, French, Ital- 
ian and other merchant ships were com- 
mandeered for military and naval serv- 
ice; the submarine had begun its terrible 
work of destruction, by which 12,946,000 
gross tons of merchant shipping were 
lost, or more than the entire American 
merchant marine in 1919. At the same 
time, the need for transoceanic freight 
shipments was immensely greater than 
ever before. Warring Europe was con- 
stantly on the edge of starvation, and 
food had to be brought from North 
America, from Argentina, from Aus- 
tralia and from India if the war was to 
be won in the end. Shipments of mili- 
tary supplies and munitions from the 
United States reached enormous pro- 
portions, and there were very few steam- 
ships left to carry them. 

The result was an extraordinary activ- 
ity in the building of sailing ships, and 
in the repairing and refitting of the 
many old vessels which had so long lain 
in idleness. In 1918 the United States 
built one hundred and fifteen sailing 
ships, with a total gross tonnage of 83,- 
629, the average tonnage of seven hun- 
dred and twenty-seven being the largest 
on record, and three times what it’ was in 
1901. 

The phrase “gross tonnage” is so sel- 
dom accurately understood that a word 
of explanation regarding it is worth 
while. A vessel’s gross tonnage means 
its total carrying capacity, including 
space for the crew, coal bunkers, en- 
gines, boilers and everything else, in tons 
estimated arbitrarily at one hundred 
cubic feet each. Its net tonnage is this 
figure less the estimated amount of space 
used for engines, coal, crew’s quarters, 
and so on,—in other words, the space 
available for passengers and cargo. A 
third kind of tonnage, called displace- 
ment tonnage, means the actual amount 
of water displaced by the vessel, which, 
of course, indicates her actual weight. 

The important point about these dis- 

tinctions is that in a sailing ship the 
gross and net tonnage are much closer 
together than in a steamship, by reason 
of the fact that no space is required 
for engines, boilers or coal bunkers. For 
steam vessels the net tonnage, indicating 
the actual cargo-carrying capacity, is 
likely to be at least twenty-five per cent 
less than the gross tonnage, whereas in 
sailing ships the deduction rarely 
amounts to more than ten per cent, and 
is often nearer five. In other words, the 
construction of one hundred thousand 
tons of sailing vessels would mean an 
actual carrying capacity fifteen to twen- 
ty thousand tons greater than the build- 
ing of the same tonnage of steamers. 
* At the close of the war the United 
States had altogether some ten million 
gross tons of shipping, of which 7,137,513 
tons represented steam vessels, 2,453,204 
sailing ships, and the rest boats pro- 
pelled by gas. Most of this tonnage was, 
of course, employed in the coastwise 
trade, the distribution being approxi- 
mately as follows: foreign trade, steam 
3,013,603 tons, sail 585,610; coastwise 
trade, steam 4,433,337 tons, sail 1,849,- 
137; fisheries, steam and gas 24,374 tons, 
sail 18,507. 

With the return of peace, it was gen- 


_erally believed that the brief revival in 


the use of sailing vessels for foreign 
trade would find a speedy end. The 
scores of old ships which had been re- 
fitted in 1916 and 1917, and which, after 
years of inactivity, had returned to their 
former trade to the immense profit of 
their owners, were in many cases laid 
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up once more. They had paid for them- 
selves dozens of times over; ofteil a sin- 
gle voyage had resulted in profits more 
than sufficient to wipe out the cost of 
service. It 


rendering them fit for 
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seemed unlikely that, as nor- 
mal conditions reasserted 
themselves, they would find 
much left to do, and their 
relegation to the junk-heap 
was considered a certainty. 

Recent months, however, 
have produced a new condi- 
tion which is already recall- 
ing the ocean-going sailing 
ships into service, and 
which seems quite likely to 
keep many of them there 
for a long time. Bunker 
coal has become unprece- 
dentedly hard to get, and 
still more unprecedentedly 
costly. It was believed and 
hoped that any possible 
shortage in coal would be 
offset by the use of oil, as 
oil-burning engines are rap- 
idly being adopted in the 
newer and larger ships; but 
those who so felt reckoned 
without the ubiquitous auto- 
mobile. The same influence 
which has put gasoline up to thirty cents 
and more a gallon has exerted itself on 
the cost of fuel oil, with the result that 
the oil burner is no better off, when it 
comes to saving money, than the coal 
burner. 

The shortage of fuel oil is just now 
particularly serious. On August 5 John 
H. Rosseter, general manager of the Pa- 
cific Mail Steamship Company, gave out 
the statement that “the fuel shortage is 
the great problem which is confronting 
steamship companies,” and that the oil 
shortage in particular is critical. The 
Standard Oil Company of California re- 
ports that its reserves of crude oil, which 
in 1915 amounted to 58,500,000 barrels, 
had fallen to 6,600,000 at the end of May, 
1920. 

The following item, from the Journal 
of Commerce, regarding ships engaged 
in foreign trade entering and clearing 
from the port of New York in July of 
this year is likewise illuminating: 

“One reason there was a substantially 
greater number of ships entering than 
clearing was the difficulty experienced in 
obtaining enough fuel to bunker the 
steamers. There has been a shortage of 
coal, and the prices have gone up. The 
same statement may be applied to cover 
the fuel oil situation.” Significantly, a 
later paragraph in the same report adds: 
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“The sailing vessel is by no means extinct 
as a factor in foreign trade. There were 
forty-five sailing ships put into port 
with cargoes from points overseas.” This 
average, maintained, would mean five 
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ing to be towed from and to the harbor 
mouth, and the cost of towage is high. 
Neither can it compete with the steam- 
ers which run on regular schedules from 
port to port, for a voyage which may 
take a sailing vessel two weeks in one di- 
rection may demand a month for the re- 
turn trip. Under favorable conditions, 
the sailing vessel is capable of develop- 
ing a very fair average speed, but calms 
or head winds may at any moment delay 
her, and thus she cannot be relied on to 
meet any given schedule. 

The square-rigged sailing ship is at 
her best on the Pacific, where voyages are 
long and winds are relatively constant. 
From Yokohama to San Francisco it is 
4,536 miles without a port on the way; 
from Sydney to San Francisco the dis- 
tance is 6,606 miles, with but one inter- 
vening harbor of importance, that of 
Apia. For steamers such long voyages 
present the great handicap of involving 
immense fuel supplies, which materially 
cut down the cargo-carrying capacity ; 
even for ships stopping at the Hawaiian 
Islands to take on fuel the burden is a 
heavy one. Moreover, most of the fuel 
available at such points as Honolulu or 
Manila has to be carried thither from the 
United States, which adds materially to 
its expense, and sharply limits the avail- 

able supply. The sailing vessel! 
has to face no such difficulties 
With food and water for its 
not very large crew, it can 
count on the winds for its mo 
tive power, and thus can devot« 
nearly all of its hull space t 
cargo. 

The square-rigged ship of to 
day is in many ways different 
from the vessels which were fa 
mous in the great days of sail 
ing ships, and for one obviou 
reason. Seventy or eighty year 
ago the first object in buildin 
an ocean-going sailing ship wa 
speed, for in those days comp: 
tition with steamships was 
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hundred and forty sailing vessels from 
foreign ports arriving annually in New 
York alone. 

The fuel situation, then, has material- 
ly altered the status of the ocean-going 
sailing ship, and has provided a new rea-, 
son for believing that its day is not yet 
over. At best, however, its functions will 
be limited. It cannot possibly compete 
with the “tramp” freighter, which picks 
up cargoes, or parts of cargoes, wherever 
it happens to be. The sailing vessel nec- 
essarily makes hard work of getting into 
and out of port, practically always hav- 





vital matter, and, as often happened, tic 
clipper-built vessels under their mass:s 
of canvas were able to outstrip the'r 
lumbering side-wheel rivals. Today ail 
such competition is utterly. out of tie 
question, and the sailing vessel now bui't 
is constructed chiefly. with the idea of 
utilizing to the full her advantages in 
the way of cargo capacity. 

It follows that sailing vessels nowa- 
days are likely to do nothing to equi! 
the remarkable records set in the fiftics 
and sixties of the last century, when it 

(Continued on page 810.) 
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| “Buck Sawyer, from up to the bank,” said Old Dad Fetchit, 
of the Fish-River Roller Mills, “grabbed aholt of me the 
other day with his mouth all drawed down east an’ 
— “ wiwest an’ allowed he felt pizen mean to do it 













ten per cent ef I calc’lated to need 

much money to move the crop. 

‘Why, Buck,’ says I, ‘you don’t 
\ need to feel pizen mean, fer the 
‘ RY th | is I ain’t allowin’ to need 

\any money at ten per cent to pay 
the farmers for wheat so’s they can 
\ put it in the bank so’s you can lend it 
to me at ten per cent while I sweat around 
waitin’ for a shippin’ car an’ get cussed hell out of. When it 
comes to ten per cent, Buck, I’m goin’ to rest in the shade. 








THESE PARLOUS TIMES 
And fall to each whate’er befall, 
rhe farmer he must feed them all.” 
It is the general impression that the 
irmer is exceedingly prosperous, but, 
like the profiteer, the prosperous person 
elusive. With a feeling of absolute 
ertainty you proceed to put your finger 
1 him, and lo! he is not there. 
With wheat at the price it has been 
ommanding for the past five years, and 
th other farm products abnormally 
rh, one might imagine that the pro- 
cer at least has no reason to complain, 
itever the consumer may justly say 
- himself, 
Notwithstanding the evidence of the 
irmer’s welfare shown in the reduction 
f mortgages and the spread of the auto- 
mobile in the rural districts, not to men- 
tion the phonograph which blats its 
trident music from many a farmhouse 
talk of a farmers’ strike has 
heen heard from time to time, and un- 
doubtedly the horny-handed agriculturist 
as his problems. 


indow, 


\ccording to the subjoined bona fide 
ommunication addressed to this publica- 
ion by a South Dakota farmer of Nor- 
egian birth, things are in a bad way 

in that section of the country. He may 

ie somewhat pessimistic, but if what he 
iys is measurably true, the future pros- 
ects for farming in the Dakotas are 
sceedingly gloomy. 

The chief trouble seems to be that “the 
‘id Pioneers gaaes ind the Grave Yards” 
ind there is no one to take their places. 
‘he present generation of Americans is 

t willing to be farmers. This is the 
me old trouble; the boys will not stay 
m1 the farm, even with its present-day 
\hor-saving machinery, its conveniences 
nd manifold comforts. The original 
\merican farmer had the same difficulty, 
id the German and Scandinavian emi- 
‘rant, inured to hard work and skilled 

careful economy, easily displaced him. 

A few generations pass and the suc- 
cessor of the American farmer finds in 
‘urn that his boys want to abandon farm- 
ing and get away to the cities and towns. 
Farming will be done, however, and some 
one will be found to do it; the world 
must be fed. Just what nationality will 


take up the burden, when the successor 
to the original American farmer drops 


it, is not clear, but the development will 
come; there will never be the “god Bye 
Farming” which this correspondent an- 
ticipates. Let him tell his tale of woe; 
here it is, printed exactly as he writes it: 

“Dear Northwestern Miller, it may 
indtrest you to Hear a littelle about 
Farming ind the Dakotas. Farmers is 
not gaaeing to Strikke—But Farmers is 
schortening op, Farmers is not heiring 
any Big Salaried Help, but sow les grain, 
and Farmers is not getting any Big 
Priced new Machinery, or Harnesses or 
Wagons. 

“They repair op the old Stuf, used 
weire and Rop for tugs, take an old 
wagon wheel and put it on andother old 
wagon, take repair from a old machine 
and put on andother old machine. Farm- 
ers run Wagons twenty years old, Beind- 
ers twelve to fourteen years old, and 
Threshing Machines twelve to sixteen 
years old. 

“Farmer have sold nearly all stock 
Cattell, have only three to four milkkows 
left. Many fenses is taken down and 
the Weirre and Best Postt taken to re- 
pair other Fenses, and old Post used for 
Feirwood. Many Old Chattle Scheds 
and Hogs Penns goes for Feirwood. 

“The Old Pionerres gaaes ind the 
Grave Yards, The Sons is Doctors, Dug- 
ist, Laywers Merchants, Blacksmiths, Old 
Repair Mand in Automobill Repair, but 
the old reliabele pionere plowmand is 
gaaen. 

“Vi sendt good Boys to War and get 
Bak a Lot of Socialist, Annachists, 


W.W., good for smokking Cigrets and 


goeing Fishing and Danshing, Etc. Our 
Land is Poorly Plowed and fuld of 
Mustor and Wild Oats and othre Weeds. 
“Farmhelp is from four to eight dollar 
a day, an Threshing and harvest Help 
from six to fourteen dollar a day, and 
Farm Machinery is op to two hundred 
per cent higer, I dont tink you can 
Blamme Farmers for Schortening Op. 
“Black Rust and Haillstorms has 
ruined Toussands of Aeker ind manny 
Cummunityes. And ef the Wheat drop 
to the Old Lewel befre the war, then wil 
be only ten or fifteen per cent of Farm- 
ers left. Hven a section Hand on the 
R.R. gest four to five Dollar a day it 
vil bi god Bye Farming. 
“Anp Orv Mititer anp Farmer.” 


By the same mail comes a companion 
piece to the foregoing. Perhaps it con- 
firms it to some degree, but the writer is 
more resourceful. He proposes to en- 
gage in milling “ind a Biggere Stylle,” 
believing “ther is more Monny ind it than 
Farming,” and perhaps he is right: 


“Wavusay, Soutn Daxora, 
11 August, 1920. 
“Dear Sire: 

“Pleas Send to mig a Sampel Copy 
of Northwestern Miller and Your Club- 
ing List and Subcribtion Prices—Now 
ther is a Big Spread betwin the Wheat 
Prices and the Retaill Prices of Flour 
and now the Railloads vandt a big Ad- 
vans in Freight and I tink it vil help the 
Homme Country Miller. I do som Cus- 
tom Milling but gaaein to it ind a Big- 
gere Stylle, ther is more Monny ind it 
than Farming. “Yours, 

“JorcEN Perperson.” 


DOLLARS VERSUS POUNDS 

The terms proposed by Great Britain 
in connection with future purchases of 
American flour do not appear to have 
been received with marked enthusiasm by 
the prospective exporters. They have no 
particular objection to the c.i.f. basis for 
over-sea business, as they have become 
accustomed to it through many years of 
usage prior to the war, but the require- 
ment that prices shall be quoted, and pay- 
ment made, in pounds sterling has called 
forth a great deal of opposition. If the 
British buyers would consent to the sub- 
stitution of the dollar for the pound as 
the basis for financing flour purchases, 
all the other objections raised to the new 
buying terms would undoubtedly disap- 
pear. 

From the American point of view, the 
trouble with the sterling basis is that it 
appears uncertain. An exporter makes 
his c.i.f. quotation in pounds, and then, 
by the time payment becomes due, he 
finds that the pound is currently worth 
twenty or thirty cents less than it was 
when the transaction was arranged. Of 
course it is quite possible that the pound 
may go up in value instead of down, in 
which case the exporter makes a com- 
fortable extra profit; but most men who 
want to sell flour abroad are not anxious 
for an opportunity to gamble in foreign 
exchange on the side, and have no desire 
to risk a heavy loss on the chance of a 
probably much smaller gain. 

The result is, or is said to be, that 
American exporters will find it necessary 
to hedge their flour sales abroad by add- 
ing to their prices a margin to cover pos- 
sible losses in exchange. The extent of 
this margin will be measured by each 
seller’s guess as to what the exchange 
market is likely to do, and at best it will 
prove a most unsatisfactory way of do- 
ing business. It will throw export quo- 
tations badly out of line with one an- 
other, and will give much of the business, 
not to the man who has the best and 
cheapest flour to sell, but to the one who 
is willing to take the longest chances. 

From this it is argued that the British 
importer himself will suffer as a result 
of trying to do business on the pound 
sterling basis. He will have to pay this 
extra margin, and virtually guarantee the 
pound sterling against a possible decline 
out of his own pocket. In such a case he 
neither profits nor loses by the fluctua- 
tion of the pound, for the reason that he 
is buying flour, not dollars, but it is 
claimed that he is bound to lose in either 
case because of the extra price he has to 
pay to insure the seller. If, on the other 
hand, payment were called for in dol- 
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lars, the buyer instead of the seller 
would have to take the gambling chance. 

The difference in the two situations is 
simply this: with payments in sterling, 
the American seller can require the Brit- 
ish buyer to insure him against loss by 
the simple expedient of charging a some- 
what higher price for his flour; the buy- 
er can meet this requirement without dif- 
ficulty, because the price at which he re- 
sells the flour in Great Britain is on ex- 
actly the same basis as the price he has 
to pay; the pound he gets from his Brit- 
ish customers has a value identical with 
that of the pound he pays to his Ameri- 
can exporter. If the situation is re- 
versed, and payment is made in dollars, 
the exporter, of course, needs no insur- 
ance against loss through exchange fluc- 
tuations, but the importer is placed in a 
position where he can no longer pass on 
this insurance charge to his customers. 
Instead of receiving depreciated pounds 
and paying them out again, he receives 
depreciated pounds with which he must 
buy expensive dollars, and the loss in the 
transaction falls wholly on him. 

It is not to be expected, therefore, 
that the British flour trade, or the gov- 
ernment acting in its behalf, will will- 
ingly accept any change in the present 
terms so far as payment in pounds 
sterling is concerned. It will claim that, 
since somebody must evidently gamble in 
foreign exchange, it is better for the sell- 
er to do so, since he can insure himself 
against loss by an extra charge for his 
flour, made in pounds, which the im- 
porter can again pass on to his pounds- 
paying customers, and so distribute the 
burden. If the importer has to do the 
gambling, by making his payments in 
dollars, the British attitude will undoubt- 
edly, and justly, be that this throws the 
whole risk on the importer himself, as 
exchange fluctuations will not enable him 
to get better prices in the domestic mar- 
ket in competition with home=milled 
flour. 

The whole question resolves itself into 
the very simple one of whether the 
American exporter is more anxious to 
sell or the British importer to buy. If 
the United States needs the British mar- 
ket for its exportable surplus more than 
Great Britain needs United States flour, 
then the pounds sterling basis will be- 
yond question remain. If, on the other 
hand, America can find other and suf- 
ficient outlets for its surplus flour, 
whereas Great Britain cannot advanta- 
geously buy elsewhere enough flour of 


the right quality for its needs, then the 


dollar will prevail. In such a matter, 
the party which feels the smaller need of 
the other is in a position to dictate, and 
while, in this case, the need is unques- 
tionably mutual, it is presumably unequal 
in degree. 

Which way the balance will turn can- 
not be foretold until the results of this 
summer’s harvests are finally determined. 
If there is anything approaching a 
world-shortage of wheat, as there was 
throughout the war years, then the Unit- 
ed States can unquestionably make the 
terms on which it will do business abroad. 
If, on the other hand, as now seems like- 


‘ly, Great Britain can at need secure ade- 


quate supplies from countries wherein 
exchange does not set up so formidable 
a barrier, then the American exporters 
of flour will have to choose betweep ac- 
cepting British pounds and giving up 
the business altogether. 

In view of the generally favorable crop 


reports from Europe, the prospects of’ 


large wheat harvests next winter in Aus- 
tralia and India, and above all remem- 
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bering the strong pressure in Great Brit- 
ain itself to import wheat instead of 
flour, it seems likely that the sterling 
basis will remain, no matter how little 
the American flour exporters may like it. 
In any case, such objections as may be 
presented by the exporters cannot be 
expected to have much weight, for Great 
Britain will certainly cling to the sterling 
basis if it can possibly do so, and will 
abandon it only if it is convinced that it 
cannot get the flour it requires otherwise 
than by purchasing American flour on 
such terms as the exporters may dictate. 
This will be determined by the actual 
course of the export flour business in the 
next two or three months, which will re- 
veal the full extent of Britain’s eager- 
ness to buy. 

Meanwhile, flour-exporters will gain 
little by protests and arguments, and 
will do far better to accept the alterna- 
tives offered: to take their payment in 
pounds sterling, with such insurance as 
they can get through additional charges, 
or to give up trying to sell flour to Great 
Britain until they see definitely which 
way the wind is blowing. 


THE PUNCH AND JUDY SHOW 

In the past three weeks the wheat mar- 
ket has been so full of startling and 
more or less unreasonable surprises as 
to recall the puppet shows of former 
days, wherein Judy would unexpectedly 
pop up for a moment, only to be hit over 
the head by Punch, for no reason in par- 
ticular, and to disappear as suddenly as 
she had risen. In much the same way 
wheat prices have gone up and down, 
dropping one day on the unofficial con- 
tradiction of an equally unauthoritative 
report regard#ng black rust, and jumping 
ten or fifteen cents the next morning on 
a rumor that somebody in Europe had 
told somebody else that there might be 
another war or two before long. 

It is not quite clear how much this 
disconcerting Punch and Judy show in 
the wheat market owes to the withdrawal 
of government control, as exerted by the 
Grain Corporation, or how much it is 
influenced by the revival of future trad- 
ing; but as the levels reached have sel- 
dom been much below the former guar- 
anteed price, and as the option prices 
have been, on the whole, more stable than 
those for cash wheat, it looks as if the 
erratic performance was largely, if not 
wholly, attributable to midsummer mad- 
ness, growing in the first place out of 
uncertainty as to the size and quality of 
the 1920 wheat crop, and much intensified 
by the chaotic state of things reported 
from Europe by the newspapers. 

There is, of course, no logical reason 
why cash wheat should be worth two 
dollars and sixty cents a bushel at one 
week-end and two dollars and twenty 
cents the next. An actual change of 
fifteen per cent in the value of the wheat 
crop would involve a matter of three 
hundred million dollars or so, and it is 
altogether probable that the days in ques- 
tion did not make the country unexpect- 
edly either richer or poorer by one- 
twentieth of that amount. As for the 
reports from Europe, it has yet to be 
demonstrated that anything which has 
happened there within the past sixty days 
will surely increase or decrease European 
buying of American wheat and flour by 
any appreciable quantity. 

In the course of the next few weeks 


various stabilizing influences seem likely ° 


to make themselves felt. For one thing, 


the size and quality of the wheat crop 
will before long have been pretty accu- 
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rately determined, and the triumphant 
day of the black-rust rumor will have 
passed for another eleven months. Again, 
the general depletion of flour stocks will 
have compelled a return to at least nor- 
mal buying, and the mills, which for some 
time have been operating on the basis 
of an output amounting to less than 
half of their capacity, will again be buy- 
ing and milling wheat at a reasonable 
rate. The ability of the railroads to han- 
dle the new crop, and of the banks to 
finance it, will have been more fully 
demonstrated than at present. Of course 
there will still remain the uncertainties 
of a presidential election year, the fluc- 
tuations of foreign exchange, and the 
distressing state of affairs in central Eu- 
rope; but despite these unsettling influ- 
ences there is good reason to hope that 
before long the wheat market will de- 
velop enough stability to permit of rea- 
sonably sound and consecutive business, 

One thing, however, may be regarded 
as probable: if the present state of things 
continues indefinitely, the government 
will be called on to interfere in behalf of 
the public. When wheat prices go up 
and down with the illogical rapidity of 
a Punch and Judy show, speculation is 
manifestly active, and somebody is mak- 
ing money at the public’s expense. The 
grain exchanges have been released from 
control, and have been given complete 
freedom of action, on the understanding 
that they would function to the protec- 
tion of the public. If it appears that the 
wheat market is becoming a sort of sub- 
limated roulette wheel, with prices shoot- 
ing up and down largely for the benefit 
of those lucky players who have put their 
money on the right numbers, the experi- 
ence of the past three years is sufficiently 
clear to indicate what may happen. 

Already protests have begun to make 
themselves heard, and have come from 
such varied sources as the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce and an organiza- 
tion of farmers in the Southwest. These 
complaints have denounced the recent 
fluctuations in wheat prices as detri- 
mental to the public welfare, and have 
accounted for them largely by the revival 
of trading in wheat futures. It remains 
to be seen whether or not this explana- 
tion is correct; but the fact that objec- 
tions to the system have arisen so soon 
after its restoration is in itself enough 
to indicate that a continuation of the 
market conditions which have recently 
prevailed will soon make very serious 
trouble. 

A reasonably stable wheat price is es- 
sential to the country, for many reasons. 
The farmers who will soon be preparing 
for their fall plantings need to know with 
some degree of accuracy what wheat is 
likely to be actually worth. The miller 
needs it in order that he may buy wheat 
without the fear of a disastrous decline, 
and also in order that his customers may 
resume their normal flour purchases, and 
not hold off too long in distrust of the 
market. The public needs it in order 
that it may buy flour for what it is really 
worth, and not be disconcerted by day- 
to-day shifts of a dollar and more a 
barrel, 

Presumably this needed stabilization 
will come about as soon as the present 
dog-day madness has passed. If, how- 
ever, the recent exhibition shows signs of 
extending itself into a continuous per- 
formance, it clearly behooves those in 
charge of the grain exchanges to take 
concerted action, in order that the power 
to do so may not be summarily taken 
out of their hands by the government. 


NO GUARANTY ON FEED 

Millfeed dealers who are undertaking 
to impose upon millers a contract a 
clause in which places upon the miller 
definite responsibility for the arrival of 
the feed “cool, sweet and sound” at any 
destination and after any length of time 
in transit, are simply inviting trouble 
where no occasion for trouble exists. 
Millers will not accept a contract con- 
taining this clause, and buyers who in- 
sist upon it will, sooner or later, merely 
find themselves without supplies. 

Ever since there has been a trade in 
millfeed, the responsibility for arrivals 
out of condition has been a matter of 
little difficulty to determine. If the feed 
has become caked, sour, hot or otherwise 
out of condition because of inherent 
fault in it when shipped, the responsibil- 
ity is the miller’s, and every reputable 
miller has recognized and paid result- 
ing claims without question. 

On the other hand, if the unmerchant- 
able condition upon arrival is due to 
damage in transit because of leaky car 
or similar external cause, or to great de- 
lay in transit or to shipment to a sec- 
tion of the country where shipment at 
certain seasons of the year is unsafe, the 
miller is not responsible, and the adjust- 
ment of damage loss must be made be- 
tween the jobber and his customer, with 
due attention to the responsibility of the 
carrier. 

It is generally accepted that a ship- 
ment of millfeed should carry sweet, 
sound and cool from the mill to any 
reasonable destination if transported in 
any reasonable length of time. In the 
ease, for instance, of a car of bran from 
a western mill to a Pennsylvania or New 
England destination which had_ been 
from thirty to forty-five days in transit 
and arrived, in a sound car and without 
indication of external damage, in a hot 
or caked condition, there would be strong 
presumptive evidence that the feed was 
not sufficiently dry when shipped, was 
packed in too small sacks, or had other 
inherent fault for which the miller was 
responsible. Reputable millers will ex- 
amine such claims with a friendly atti- 
tude and, when they are well proved, pay 
them. 

On the other hand, feed sold to a 
western jobber and resold by him to a 
Georgia or Florida dealer, shipped there 
in midsummer and taking sixty to ninety 
days in transit, particularly if shipped in 
a car which picked up a few accommo- 
dating leaks in transit, may easily go out 
of condition, and the miller would be in 
no degree whatever responsible. 

The whole matter is one in which 
common-sense and acceptance of well- 
established trade custom are much su- 
perior to any clause which can be writ- 
ten into the contract. It is, further- 
more, perfectly clear that the presence 
of such a clause in a contract, imposing 
upon the miller a broad and sweeping 
guaranty under any and all conditions, 
is a direct invitation to a certain class 
of buyers to find damage and make 
claim when no such damage or proper 
basis for claim exists. These same buy- 
ers will also normally prefer to make 
claim against the mill, with the prospect 
for prompt payment, rather than to 
bring a claim against the railway, which 
pays after months of red-tape winding 
and unwinding. 

The Northwestern Miller knows of in- 
stances in which out-of-condition cars 
were noted by the carrier’s agent at des- 
tination, and yet the buyer ignored the 
visible and recognized responsibility of 
the railway and made a sweeping and 
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grossly overstated claim against the mill, 
With this tendency pronounced when 
there is no specific mill guaranty in the 
contract, the extent to which it would 
reach under such a guaranty can readily 
be imagined. 

Millers who sell their feed under this 
recently devised guaranty clause should 
have guardians appointed for them. 
Their responsibility for inherent fault in 
their milifeeds at time of shipment is 
clear and long established, but their ac- 
ceptance of responsibility for condition 
on arrival at any destination and afte) 
any length of time of being kicked about 
by overburdened railways would kx 
senseless. 

The relatively few feed dealers wh 
are endeavoring to establish this guar 
anty by the miller as a fixed trade cus 
tom will do well to desist and to leav: 
the present sound and fair trading basi 
alone; otherwise they may force miller: 
into making their own form of contract 
in which they will sell their feeds basi 
mill with full disclaimer of all respon 
sibility. Millers may even elect to dis 
tribute their feeds direct to the trad 
and get on without the valuable distribu 
tion service now rendered by a trad 
which is, with few exceptions, sound 
clean and fair-minded. Fortunately, fey 
members of the trade are backing th 
objectionable clause, and The North 
western Miller is confident that the great 
majority does not and will not hold wit! 
them. 


“THE MILLER’S HOLIDAY” 

Believing that many millers, as wel 
as others connected with the industry, 
would welcome a volume which would no 
only be valuable as literature but posses 
the added merit and distinction of having 
been written especially for them and 
about their interesting occupation, Th: 
Northwestern Miller has prepared an 
is about to publish a collection of shor 
stories, selected from among those whic! 
appeared originally in its holiday num 
bers. 

This contains fourteen milling stories, 
by O. Henry, Robert Barr, Howar 
Pyle, Octave Thanet, Hamlin Garland, 
Frank R. Stockton, James Lane Allen 
Charles F. Lummis and Edward Evereti 
Hale. There are three illustrations mad 
from drawings by Howard Pyle, R 
Caton Woodville and Frank X. Leye: 
decker. 

The book is edited by Randolph Edgar, 
who has written its preface; it consist 
of two hundred and thirty-two pages, 
duodecimo, and is bound attractively in 
boards. A limited number will be pub- 
lished, as it is not intended to offer th 
volume through the bookstores, althoug)) 
the high standing of those who have wri 
ten its contents is warrant for the beli: 
that it might well command a large sa! 
if thus handled. 

The Northwestern Miller much prefers, 
however, to limit the supply to those « 
its readers who appreciate the idea « 
having in their libraries a well-printed, 
attractive book of unquestioned literar 
value, which has been prepared especial 
and exclusively for them, hence it wi 
not attempt to reach the general public, 
but will offer “The Miller’s Holiday” t 
its own list, through this notice and sul 
sequent circularization. 

Copies of this unique volume may b 
had on application to this office accom- 
panied by remittance to cover the price, 
which is two dollars a copy. Advanc: 
orders may be sent at once, and will be 
filled in the order of their receipt as soon 
as the book is published. 
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ie SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
™ a Flour and millfeed quotations, as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, Aug. 17. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jutes; millfeed per 
i packed in 100-lb sacks, All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. ‘ 
cl a FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus +Nashville 
‘ ae ithe GENE BRUOBE i 5 icc dees aves iesenccds $12.20@13.00 $12.75@13.00 $.....@..... $13.20@13.60 $14.25@14.75 $13.00@13.50 $13.75@14.50 $14.50@15.50 $12.70@13.60 $14.00@14.50 
. Spring standard patent .........cscseceeeee 12.60@12.90 12.25@12.70 .....@.....  12.60@13.00 13.00@14.00 12.00@12.50 13.00@13.75 12.85@14.50 12.20@13.10 .....@..... 
ed, | TiS BIE HEE Sele sin ciasheateeitvaness 10.90@11.15 ye Te eee cere Sy eS fl a eS ee Ore MMe (oe 
ir 4 lard winter short patent ..........seseeees 12.20@12.60 ceees@ use. 12.85@12.65 12.20@12.60 .....@..... 12.20@13.00 12.50@13. 12.25@13.25 12.10@13.15 13.50@14.00 
2 Hard Witter MCGMEME oc oss cece sctscacsesees 11.25 @12.00 cesee@.ucee  11.30@11.60 =11.50@12.00 =12.50@13.50 11.50@12.00 12.00@1: Quicoes USO IB4E © occ MPovten 
ll Hard winter first Clear ..-.-.s..ssseseeeeeee 10.00@10.40  .....@..... 10.00@10.75  9.80@10.70 10.00@11.00  .....@..... eee @. ee rhe Pets 
vi f ft winter short patent ..............e000: 11.60@12.00 YT. ive ne @..... 12.20@12.60 mere) See 11.50@12.00 12.00@13.00 11.75@12.75 sees @avees 12.50@13.00 
lic Rott WMCSP PEVAMENE 666k ects ise bendteces’ 10.90@11.40 veces @eceee  ceeee@suees  11.20@11.90 11.00@ 11.50 *10.00@11.00 *10.25@11.50 11.25@12.00 10.75@11.35  11.50@12.00 

‘ ; oft winter first Clear .......-.0ssceseceees 9.75 @10.25 ee ee, See 9.20@10.00 (Siakc SyiisQtests » tencBicaccn  “SOCRIEE | x scr cers 8.50@ 9.50 
t VO COU WRI kde hos co haps ds Kavactecaes 10.10@10.90 10.80@10.90 .....@..... .@. 10.00@11.00 10.25@10.75 66... @. nee. 10.00@10.25 i Dieeee cree Doves 
il 4 PO Ty Pe oe Cbs chet eedeedensveds 9.30@ 9.60 7.90@ 8.00 vee ere -@. ee) Pee 9.25@ 9.75 or ee osevease err pyre Tite, eee 

’ FEED— 
b R Opriy BORN: neki vecesh i cicivies ses fit asses 43.50@44.00 OS ae. eee ee .-@.. 48:00@49.00 50.00@50.50 .....@49.25  .....@47.15 9 20.5. @..... 
HOrG WIM WOOD ois hosed ska cvt omnes intense 43.75 @ 44.00 eer eae 42.00@ 43.00 +++» @42.50 wT oy Yen F ee, eee + -+++ 49.60 ee ae ee 
m- Cont: CIRNGE NOM pisses xovedas een dse0ecscons 43.75 @ 44.25 ey eee: ate . @ 45.00 53.00@54.00  61.00@51.50 -@50.00 .....@.... 45.00@ 46.00 
ce, Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 54.50@55.00 49.00@52.50  54.00@55.00 ..@56.50 wy. 58.00@59.00 59.00@60.00  59.25@62.00 ..@57.40  60.00@61.00 

‘s Flour middlings (gray shorts) ...........-. 62.50@63.00 60. ees. 00 57.00@58.00 .....@60.00 .-@. 67.00@68.00  69.00@70.00  62.00@65.00 ws eee, 
ce q ee BTL AS ne 73.00 @73.50 ee eee, = nee .@. 75.00@76.00  75.00@76.00 . @82.00 et eee eee 
be Family patent Straight (49's) Cut-off (49's) Kansas standard patent (98’s) Dakota standard patent (98’s) Montana standard patent (98's) 
on eg ACCES $.....@12.75 (49's) $11.25 @12.50 $11. 25@1 00 $12.50@13.50 $14.00 @14.40 $12.00 @13.00 

San Francisco ...... ee ee 12.75 @13.00 -@. 12.60 @13.00 14.00 @14.75 12.70@13.50 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River polints tor soft winter wheat flour and feed, 
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Interstate Commerce Commission Reports Results of Efforts to Send Cars 


Westward—Indications Are That Roads Will Be Able to 
Handle Crop Movement Successfully 


Wasuineton, D. C., Aug. 14.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission is not 
disposed at this time to issue any special 
order for the emergency movement of 
boxcars into the Northwest to handle the 

ain crops. For the present, at least, 
the Commission will undertake to meet 
the admitted shortage of grain-moving 
equipment by means of its existing serv- 
ice orders, under which it is directing 
eastern railroads to send into the wheat 
belt practically all the boxcars they can 
move from week to week. 

This movement of boxcars westward 
is reported to be proceeding as well as 
could be expected at this time. Some of 
the roads are highly commended for their 
execution of the service orders directing 
this westward movement of boxcars, no- 
tably the Pennsylvania, which under the 
present schedule is moving about 6,000 
cars westward each week. 

In response to numerous complaints 
from the wheat belt about the car short- 
age, the Commission this week issued the 
following statement regarding the boxcar 
situation in the Northwest: 

“The boxcars of the country are badly 
scattered, and in the various orders which 
have been issued requiring the movement 
of cars to the West, it has been specified 
that cars belonging to the roads to which 
they were being relocated, or which be- 
long to roads in the same territory and 
which are best suited to the traffic, should 
be given preference in filling such orders. 

“It is frequently argued that the cars 
belonging to specific railroads should be 
at once returned to their owners, but this 
is impracticable and would result in a 
great sacrifice of equipment otherwise 
available for commercial uses generally. 
It would also involve the useless expendi- 
ture of a vast amount of power to haul 
the empty cars from various remote 
points of the country back to their own- 
ers. However, both the orders and the 
regulations now in force provide for a 
gradual relocation of cars to their home 
lines, and this course will make possible 
a comprehensive programme of repairs 
and betterments. 

“Boxcars are now being moved toward 
the West practically as fast as the rail- 
roads are able to handle them, and are 
being and will be rapidly distributed over 
the grain-producing districts, thus bring- 
ing the greatest practicable measure of 
relief to the grain-shipping interests as 
early as possible. To get a better idea 
of the extent of this relocation, it may 
be stated that for the period June 1 to 
Aug. 5, a total of 53,300 cars were or- 
dered to the roads of the Northwest, of 
which 33,909 have been delivered by the 
originating lines, or 64 per cent, and 
28,342 received by the destination roads. 
This latter figure represents 53 per cent. 
This movement will be continued until 
the present emergency is passed.” 

Commenting further on the boxcar 
shortage, officials of the car service 
bureau of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission said that the argument most fre- 
quently presented by northwestern inter- 
ests, that only a small percentage of box- 
cars owned in that territory were now on 
home lines, does not justify any drastic 
emergency action by the Commission. 


STATEMENT BY MR. DE GROOT 


E. H. De Groot, who has charge of the 

ain-car matter before the Commission, 
pointed out that the percentage of home 
cars on home lines was only a single 
factor in the problem. “A road with 60 
per cent of its car ownership on its lines 
can sometimes do a 100 per cent business, 
whereas another road with its full own- 
ership on its lines might not be able to 
do as well,” said Mr. De Groot. “The 
eastern roads, like the Pennsylvania and 
the New Haven, always have more box- 
cars on their lines than they own, because 
the flow of traffic eastward makes that 
result unavoidable. Then, when these 
cars are started back west, they have to 
run against the stream of continuing 
traffic eastward, and that greatly compli- 
cates the problem. 

“Moreover, it is often pointed out that 
such roads as the Pennsylvania have a 


heavy excess of boxcars above their own- 
ership on their lines, when as a matter 


of fact a considerable proportion of this - 


excess consists of boxcars routed to the 
Pennsylvania empty from connecting 
lines for movement back into the West.” 

The gist of the grain transportation 
situation up to the present seems to be 
this. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is fully alive to the seriousness of 
the car shortage in the wheat belt. It 
proposes to meet this as far as possible 
by a continuance of its service orders 
moving empty boxcars westward, but is 
not disposed to give emergency priority 
of movement to empties en route to the 
grain belt until the situation shows a 
much more alarming condition than is 
apparent at present. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 


Moving Intermountain Crops 

Ocpven, Uran, Aug. 14.—Anticipation 
that the tremendous crops of the Pacific 
Northwest and intermountain states can 
be moved “without serious difficulty” was 
expressed this week by H. M. Adams, 
vice-president in charge of traffic of the 
Union Pacific System. This railroad of- 
ficial, who has been making an inspection 
trip in the West, reported that the com- 
pany now has use of 65 per cent of its 
own boxcars, and that others are being 
gradually returned from eastern lines. — 

W. E. Zuppann. 


Court to Investigate Advance 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Aug. 14.—Before 
railroads doing intrastate business in 
Kansas will be granted an increase in 
rates on this business proportionate to 
the advance granted by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on interstate busi- 
ness, the Kansas court of industrial rela- 
tions will have to be shown that such an 
increase is necessary for the maintenance 
of the roads. ‘The court has set Sept. 14 
as the date for a hearing on this matter. 

Prior to the salary advance to railroad 
employees, the companies had asked for 
an increase of 24 per cent in the Kansas 
rates. Eleven roads in the state assert 
their actual values to be $3,525,961,236, 
and the freight revenue in 1919 was 
$634,757,698. The net operating revenue 
for the year was $149,678,419. To have 


paid 6 per cent on the investment of the 


Kansas roads would have required $211,- 
557,679, so that on the business last vear 
the roads were short $61,879,254. 5 

According to these figures it would re- 
quire an increase of only 9.97 per cent 
in the freight income to have made up 
the deficit, while the 24 per cent increase 
proposed by the roads would raise $91,- 
000,000 in excess of the dividend re- 
quirements on the Kansas properties. 

R. E. Sverre. 


Indiana’s Car Shortage 

Inpianapous, Inp.,- Aug. 14.—Assur- 
ance that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission at Washington is giving its atten- 
tion to relieving the grain-car shortage on 
railroads in Indiana is contained in a let- 
ter received in Indianapolis, Thursday, 
by John W. McCardle, vice-chairman of 
the State Public Service Commission. 
The communication was from Clyde B. 
Aitchison, a member of the national 
body. 

Mr. Aitchison said that cars now are 
being delivered to the Cincinnati, In- 
dianapolis & Western and the Illinois 
Central railroads, which have been seri- 
ously hampered in efforts to move wheat 
of the 1920 crop. The letter, in part, 
which is in reply to Hoosier complaints, 
follows: 

“I hardly feel that it is necessary for 
me to assure you that this Commission 
is keeping in the closest possible touch 
with this entire situation, and leaving 
nothing undone which it is thought will 
be helpful in the premises. The situation 
in your state also is being carefully 
watched by the commission on car service 
of the American Railroad Association, 
from which we obtain detailed reports 
and information almost daily. 

“Additional cars are being delivered to 
the Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western 


and Illinois Central, and the attention of 
other lines serving your territory has 
been called to the importance of placing 
equipment for the handling of this wheat 
as promptly as practicable, and from 
time to time such further action will,be 
taken as may be found desirable. We al- 
ready have taken up afresh certain fea- 
tures of the situation, and hope to be in 
a position in a few days to give you some 
further as well as more definite advice 
in the premises,” , 
Epwarp H. Ziecner. 


Buffalo Wheat Delays : 
Burrato, N. Y., Aug. 14.—Millers and 
grain-dgalers here are complaining of 
the slow movement of grain by the rail- 
roads. If cars are not unloaded after 
24 hours there is a great howl from the 
roads, but when directions are given to 

move the grain there is nothing doing. 
There were a number of cases report- 
ed today wherein millers have had wheat 
coming to them for the past 10 days, and 
it is right in the yards at Buffalo. They 
believe that it would be only just to 
have the car-service charges retroactive. 

E. BanGasser. 


Coal Shipments Increasing 

Wasuineton, D. C., Aug. 14.—Late 
reports from the Coal and Ore Exchange 
at Cleveland show that the railroads 
moving coal to the lakes for transship- 
ment to the Northwest during the first 
three days of this week exceeded the 
quota of 4,000 cars per day fixed as the 
minimum requirement by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in its recently 
promulgated lake priority order. Dur- 
ing the first three days of the week the 
roads serving the lakes loaded 12,430 
cars, according to reports to the Na- 
tional Coal Association. Shipments from 
the mines on Thursday and Friday indi- 
cate that the full quota of 24,000 cars 
for the week will be realized. 

This is the first week that the railroads 
have been able fully to meet the lake 
requirements as stipulated in the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission order issued 
about three weeks ago, although the 
situation has been improving uniformly. 
A similar improvement is reported in the 
New England coal situation, although a 
new complication has appeared there in 
the shape of lessened demand for New 
England coal at tidewater, by reason of 
reports that the price of bituminous 
would drop. 

Joun J. Marrinan, 





Lake-and-Rail Grain Rate 

Wasuincoton, D. C., Aug. 14.—Follow- 
ing assurances from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that the proposal to 
readjust rail rates between the seaboard 
and upper lake ports so as to make lake 
transportation of grain again profitable 
was regarded favorably by the Commis- 
sion, Governor W. L. Harding, of Iowa, 
and J. R. Howard, president of the 
American Farm Bureau _ Federation, 
have requested Daniel Willard, chairman 
of the Railway Executives’ Association, 
to ask the roads involved voluntarily to 
agree to the proposed rate readjustment. 


JouHn J. Marrinan. 








JAPANESE OCEAN RATES 


Steamship Lines in Japan Refuse to Make 
Rate Agreement—Shipping Board Chair- 
man Predicts Federal Action 


Seattte, Wasu., Aug. 14.—At the rate 
conference recently held at Kobe, Japan, 
the Japanese steamship lines refused to 
come into any agreement with the Unit- 
ed States Shipping Board as to the 
establishment of a standard freight rate 
for Pacific Ocean commerce. 

In commenting on this, Admiral Ben- 
son, chairman of the Shipping Board, 
stated that if the Japanese lines started 
a rate war, it will be met with the whole 
power of the United States, as author- 
ized by the Jones merchant marine law. 
Under the law, Admiral Benson said that 
the Shipping Board has full power not 
only to meet any competition, but to de- 
stroy it; that the Shipping Board has 
authority to use the full power of the 
Treasury department, and that neither 
Japan nor any other nation could long 
withstand the pressure which the United 
States is able to exert. He said further: 

“My attitude is that there are plenty 
of cargoes in the Pacific to accommodate 
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both Japan and the United States. The 
only thing to do is for the two countries 
to come to some agreement. Neither side 
will gain anything by a rate war. 

“The Japanese and all other nations 
must appreciate the fact that Congress 
has authorized us to establish trade 
routes, and we intend to do it.” 


W. C. Tirrany. 





OHIO FEED LAW STANDS 


Disputed Law Held Constitutional—License 
Fee Must Be Paid—Presumably 
Law Is Retroactive 


Torevo, Onto, Aug. 14.—The Ohio 
feedingstuffs law, which requires pay- 
ment of a license fee of $20 per brand 
od annum on all feed sold in the state, 

as been decided to be constitutional, 
and hereafter it will be necessary to pay 
this fee. It is presumed that it will also 
be necessary to pay the fee for the years 
1916-1920 inclusive, during which execu- 
tion of the law was suspended pending 
a test case as to its constitutionality. This 
case was brought by the Ohio Millers’ 
State Association, and has recently been 
decided against them. 

Such feeds as hay, straw, whole seeds, 
unmixed meals made from the entire 
grains of wheat, rye, barley, Indian corn, 
buckwheat; broom corn, pure wheat bran 
or middlings, not mixed with other sub- 
stances, when sold separately as distinct 
articles of commerce, and entire grains 
of corn, oats, barley, wheat, buckwheat 
ground together, are not subject to the 
tax. Wheat bran with ground screen- 
ings would be subject to the tax. Feeds 
must also be registered. 


W. H. Wicern. 








Advance in Coastwise Rates 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 14.—A meeting is 
to be held in Washington, D. C., next 
week, at which a 40 per cent advance in 
port-to-port rates for the steamship 
companies operating along the Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts will be given considera 
tion. A telegram to that effect was re 
ceived Aug. 13 by the manager of the 
transportation bureau of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, with the request 
that members of the chamber interested 
be advised. 

This forty per cent advance presum 
ably is sought by the coastwise steamshi; 
lines as a result of the recent decision oi 
the Interstate Commerce Commissio: 
authorizing rate advances for the carrier 
of the country amounting to 40 per cent 
in the East, and lesser amounts in other 
sections. 

The Commission states that applica 
tions for increased rates have been file« 
by a number of boat lines. The records 
show that the expenses of the boat line: 
have increased, in general at least, in th« 
same propartion as expenses of the rail 
roads. Authority is therefore granted to 
boat lines, subject to the authority of th 
Commission, to increase their rates to th: 
same extent as increases are granted t: 
railroads operating between the sam: 
points or in the same territory. In th 
construction of rail-and-lake rates thi 
present parity between Chicago and Du 
luth should be maintained. 

The Shipping Board has ordered ai 
investigation into the reasonableness ot 
the advance, and this will be held on 
Aug. 18. 

Louis W. DePass. 


Millers’ Nine-Hour Day in Kansas 

Kansas Crtry, Mo., Aug. 14.—Nin 
hours is the standard day for millers in 
Kansas, according to an order of the 
Kansas court of industrial relations ir 
the complaint of the employees of th: 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., at Great Bend 
Kansas. Because of the emergency 0! 
the times the company was not ordere: 
to reduce its working hours from it 
present 12-hour shifts. 

The court found that the men wer 
making a fair wage, but recommended 
that they be paid on the basis of a nine 
hour day and given overtime for the ex 
tra hours, they work. While the court 
declined to make a general order to this 
effect because of the car shortage, it re- 
tained jurisdiction of the case so that it 
might issue a further order when the 
transportation situation is more nearly 
normal. 

R. E. Srerrrne. 
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PROTESTS AGAINST FUTURE TRADING 





Baltimore Chamber of Commerce Denounces Wheat Price Fluctuations — 
Flour Men Favor Continuance of Hedging Market — Farmers 
Protest Against Speculation, and Claim Low Farm 
Prices Are Result of Future Trading 


Curcaco, Int., Aug. 14.—There has 
heen some agitation in the local grain 
rade with regard to the possibility of 
ction by the General Grain Committee 
joking toward a discontinuance of trad- 
ng in wheat futures. This was largely 
‘fluenced by a resolution recently adopt- 
| by the Baltimore Chamber of Com- 
,erce, in which the discontinuance of 
ading in wheat futures was strongly 
\vised in view of the rapid and wide 
ictuations in wheat futures, which, the 
solution added, “would discredit all ex- 
inges, and are certainly not in the 
wiblie interest.” 
P. P. Croarkin, of Chicago, conferred 
ith several of the flour men here, ask- 
« their views on the subject, and sub- 
juently he telegraphed to Samuel 
“nighton, New York City, president of 
ie Federated Flour Clubs, asking for 
similar expression of opinion. 
Mr. Knighton, after telegraphing to 
the members. of the executive com- 
ittee of the Federated Flour Clubs, 
ported that the clubs in Boston, New 
York, Cleveland, Philadelphia, Kansas 
City and St. Louis favored a continuance 
¢ future wheat-trading, while the Balti- 
iore club wished it done away with, The 
Chicago club made no recommendation 
a body, its members merely reporting 
heir views individually. 
\s a result of his investigations, Mr. 
roarkin reported to the General Grain 
ommittee that he was in favor of hav- 
w that body take no definite action in 
e matter at present. 
C. H. CHarren. 


Southwestern Farmers Protest 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Aug. 14.—The rapid 

d startling decline in wheat prices fol- 

wing the opening of the future trading 

rket already has created serious and 
despread resentment among farmers in 

e Southwest. Quite naturally, they 

10k upon the phenomena as simple cause 

d effect, and attribute to speculation 

e break in wheat prices which resulted 
‘rom purely normal causes in July. 

The following editorial from the 
\Voodward (Oklahoma) Democrat clear- 
ivy, and quite fairly, expresses the wheat- 
vrower’s point of view: 

“The wheat pit where blue-sky gam- 
ling is going on in buying and selling 
imaginary wheat has only been opened 
ess than two weeks and we find the price 
of wheat on the farms by reason of the 
yvambling operations in the wheat pit 
dropping from two dollars and forty 
cents to one dollar and seventy-five cents 
ver bushel. It is time that this method 
f handling farm products and the food 
of the people should cease, and if the 
tates where these gambling games are 
conducted do not exercise their state sov- 
creignty the United States should do so 
ind put them out of business the same 
is they were doing the two years when 
var prevailed that compelled us to send 
our supplies and our soldiers to the 
uropean battle front. The people will 

ot tolerate this gambling method in 
andling their products and fixing the 
prices that the consumers have to pay 
for the food necessary for their suste- 

ance.” R. E. Srerirne. 
Option Market Condemned 

Boston, Mass., Aug. 14.—In the opin- 
on of many of the local flour dealers and 
eceivers, the opening of the big grain 

\changes for free trading in wheat fu- 
ures has been a detriment to the flour 
susiness, rather than a help. A tele- 
ram from the Baltimore Chamber of 
Commerce to the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce was received this week, ask- 
ing for action looking to the suspension 
of trading, and expressing the opinion 
of the Baltimore organization, in a vote 
of the directors that, in view of the rapid 
and wide fluctuations in wheat futures, 
it strongly advised discontinuance of 
trading therein, believing that such wide 
and rapid changes as have occurred 
would discredit all exchanges, and were 
certainly not in the public interest. 

No official action has as yet been taken 


by the Boston Chamber of Commerce in 
the matter, although the feeling seems to 
be general among the handlers of flour 
that for the time being, at least, the trade 
would be better served by discontinuing 
future trading. They contend that it is 
almost impossible to do business under 
prevailing conditions, as prospective buy- 
ers are afraid to take hold, the result be- 
ing an unsettled condition of affairs 
which it is hard to remedy. A meeting 
of the Boston Flour and Grain Club is 
to be held today, at which it is expected 
that some action will be taken. 
Louis W. DrePass. 


Futures Trading in Winnipeg 
Trading in wheat futures will be 


opened by the Winnipeg exchange on 


Wednesday, Aug. 18, according to news- 
paper dispatches. It is expected that all 
other exchanges in Canada will resume 
within a few days after Winnipeg. The 
exchange suspended wheat-trading May 
14, 1917, except for one week last sum- 
mer. Limitations have been placed on 
trading. The exchange adopted by-laws 
requiring careful reports of all transac- 
tions to executives. If violent specula- 
tion occurs the government will stop 
trading again, under a special order-in- 
council, so that nothing spectacular can 
occur without restrictive measures oper- 
ating immediately. 


TRIPLE GRAIN CORPORATION 





Concern Headed by Mr. Barnes in New York 
Has Philadelphia Branch Under 
H, DeWitt Irwin 


Puinaperpnra, Pa, Aug. 14.—The 
Grain Corporation offices in this city were 
closed today, work there having been en- 
tirely cleaned up. The announcement 
was made last Tuesday that H. DeWitt 
Irwin, vice-president of the Grain Cor- 
poration here, would go back into the 
grain export business with Julius H. 
Barnes, United States Wheat Director, 
and George S. Jackson, who had charge 
of the Corporation’s business at Balti- 
more. The new concern here will begin 
business Monday, and be known as the 
Barnes-Irwin Co., and that at Baltimore 
as the Barnes-Jackson Co. Mr. Barnes 
will direct the business from New York. 

In speaking of this combination of 
grain firms, Mr. Irwin says: “There is 
really nothing startling in what Mr, 
Barnes, Mr. Jackson and myself are do- 
ing. We are simply getting back into 
the business we were in before Uncle 
Sam needed us. I have been in the grain 
business 28 years and, naturally, I have 
always wanted to return to it just as soon 
as I felt that the government had no fur- 
ther use for me. 

“The matter of returning to our for- 
mer labors was often discussed by my 
two colleagues and myself, and we are 
simply carrying out those plans, Each 
firm will be separate and distinct, al- 
though we will do all we can to further 
each other’s interests. For instance, if 
by reason of a longshoremen’s strike one 
of the three ports with which we are 
represented is tied up, our work can be 
carried on in the other ports which are 
not so handicapped.” 

Samuet S. Daniets. 


New Barnes Corporations 

Duturn, Minn., Aug. 14.—Both the 
W. S. Moore Grain Co. and the Barnes- 
Ames Co. are making changes in their 
local offices for the resumption of active 
business with the moving of the new 
crop. The Barnes-Ames Co. has just 
announced that after some years of sus- 
pension of private business activity in the 
grain trade, it will re-enter the grain- 
handling and grain-export business un- 
der certain new relations. At Duluth 
and New York, the Barnes-Ames Co. will 
resume the export and shipping business 
as formerly. 

At Winnipeg, the Zenith Grain Co., 
Ltd., wilk resume its grain-shipping busi- 
ness. At London, there has Sten estab- 
lished, commencing Oct. 1, 1920, the firm 
of Smyth, Barnes & Co., Ltd., capital 
£50,000, by joint interest of Ross T. 


Smyth & Co., of Great Britain, and the 
Barnes-Ames Co., for the direct han- 
dling of European business. 

At Philadelphia, commencing Aug. 16, 
a new corporation, the Barnes-Irwin Co., 
Inc., will be established under the man- 
agement of H. D. Irwin. At Baltimore, 
commencing Aug. 16, a new corporation, 
the Barnes-Jackson Co., Inc., will be 
established under the management of 
George S. Jackson. 

Each of these companies will conduct 
its own business under its own manage- 
ment and in its own field. 

F. G. Cartson. 





NEW MILL AT MIDLAND, ONT. 


Work Begun on 1,500-Bbi Plant in Canada— 
Equipment Mainly from Mill 
at Sudbury 


Toronto, Ont., Aug. 14.—Work has 
begun on the new mill of the Copeland 
Milling Co., Ltd., at Midland. This is to 
be a 1,500-bbl plant, the equipment be- 
ing mainly secured from Sudbury, where 
the mill formerly owned by the Sudbury 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., is being taken 
down for this purpose. While the work 
of demolition at Sudbury proceeds, the 
foundations at Midland are being laid, 
It is expected that the new mill will be 
ready to operate early next year. 

The Copeland Milling Co., Ltd., is be- 
ing incorporated as a joint-stock com- 
pany, and its business organization will 
be perfected in ample time for the open- 
ing of its mill. The financial arrange- 
ments are of the best, and the new com- 
pany will be a strong one. <A. E. Cope- 
land will be general manager. 

A. H. Bamey. 
Argentina Rebuying Wheat 

France has resold to Argentina 40,- 
000,000 bus of Argentine wheat at about 
$2.185, in return for which Argentina has 
permitted the export of 7,000,000 bus to 
France duty free, according to reports 
from commercial sources, received by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 
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BRITISH FOOD MINISTRY 


Proposal to Continue Government Bureau 
Until 1922 Meets Considerable Oppo- 
sition in Parliament 


Lonnon, Enoa., July 28.—The food 
controller, Mr. McCurdy, has introduced 
a bill into Parliament for a continuance 
of the ministry of food until Sept. 1, 
1922, and on its coming forward for 
second reading this week it met with 
considerable opposition. Mr. McCurdy’s 
arguments in favor of continuing the 
ministry are that it is in the public in- 
terest; that it is an economy depart- 
ment, and not a spending department; 
that it has hitherto saved the consumers 
of the British Isles a sum which can 
be reckoned in hundreds of millions 
sterling; that the conditions which made 
the establishment of the department 
necessary have by no means _ passed 
away and, if it were not for the minis- 
try of food, the British food bill, in- 
stead of being £900,000,000, would be 
around £1,150,000,000. 

The rejection of the bill was moved 
on the ground that the ministry of food 
had outlived its usefulness; that of- 
ficial control was an unnecessary re- 
straint on trade, and that the only way 
to. reduce prices was to increase the 
supply. These sentiments are echoed by 
all traders throughout the country, but 
the proposal did not receive sufficient 
support in the House of Commons to 
throw out the bill. There is no doubt 
that supply and demand would soon find 
a solid level, and that the public would 
be far better served at considerably less 
cost without the mothering of the min- 
istry of food. 

An amusing touch was given to the 
report of the debate, in the Times, by 
an apt allusion to two plays that are at 
present running in London, entitled 
“Lord Richard in the Pantry” and 
“Come out of the Kitchen.” The de- 
bate was described as a “one-act play 
at Westminster,” of “Mr. McCurdy in 
the pantry” or McCurdy, “come out of 
the kitchen.” 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 








END OF BRITISH BREAD SUBSIDY 





Government Determines to Remove Subsidy Gradually, Starting Next Month, 
When Price of 4-Ilb Loaf Will Be Advanced 3d—Balance 
to Be Removed Before Next April 


Lonvon, Enca., Aug. 14.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The British government has re- 
solved to remove the bread subsidy 
gradually, starting next month, when. the 
price of the 4-lb loaf will be advanced 
3d. Whatever balance remains will be 
removed before next April. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 


FLOUR EXPORTS UNCERTAIN 


Exporters Wary of British Terms—Exchange 
Fluctuations Make Sterling Basis 
Appear Undesirable 

New York, N. Y., Aug. 14.—The terms 
set forth recently by Great Britain on 
which it proposed to buy flour have ap- 
parently not met with a great amount of 
approval, if exporters at eastern ter- 
minal markets and their attitude in the 
matter are any guide to the general situa- 
tion, because, so far as can be learned, 
only very limited sales were made by 
them on the first proposal. 

There seem to be three reasons why 
exporters here are not keen to make of- 
fers on the proposed basis: first, because 
they are forced to sell c.i.f; second,, be- 
cause they have to furnish all risk in- 
surance, and third, because the transac- 
tions have to be based upon sterling ex- 
change. All three of these, owing to the 
present world-conditions, are more or 
less uncertain. While it is true that the 
first two items mentioned fluctuate only 
mildly, and therefore would not of them- 
selves act as a barrier to business be- 
tween the American flour exporter and 
the British buyer, the third item is more 
uncertain, and undoubtedly will play a 
prominent part in barring any large 
transactions. 

It would seem much better all around, 
according to the exporters’ attitude, 
which is apparently sound, if the business 





on flour between the two countries could 
be arranged on the basis of dollars, for 
two reasons. First, it would furnish a 
firm and safe foundation upon which the 
American exporter could figure his price; 
and second, it would in the long run be 
cheaper and more advantageous for the 
British buyer. The American exporter, 
in figuring his price on the uncertain and 
frequently changing basis of sterling ex- 
change rate, must of necessity for his 
own protection place a sufficient margin 
of safety to cover a possible drop in ex- 
change rates, and this on occasions 
would throw his price out of line and 
prevent business. 

Should British buyers find it possible 
to accept quotations so uncertainly based, 
there is every chance of their getting 
much the worst of it should the exchange 
rate remain stationary or nearly so, thus 
making the margin of safety taken by 
the seller more than sufficient to cover a 
possible loss by fluctuation which does 
not occur. 

Present indications point quite clearly 
to the fact that no large volume of busi- 
ness can be done until the British buyer 
is able to adjust the matter of the mone- 
tary basis to apply to the purchase of 
flour. 

W. QuackKENBUSH. 





Greece Buys Jugo-Slav Wheat 


Wasuineoton, D. C., Aug. 14.—A re- 
port to the Department of State from 
Minister H. Percival Dodge at Belgrade, 
Serbia, states that Greece has completed 
negotiations with the Jugo-Slav govern- 
ment for the importation of monthly 
shipments of from 7,000 to 10,000 tons 
of wheat for the period of one year. 
Greece is negotiating for additional 
wheat in Roumania. 


Joun J. Marrinan. 
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CROP BULLETINS FROM ALL SECTIONS 





Yields in Northwest Vary Considerably—Weather Favorable for Harvest — 
Plowing Under Way in Southwest—Corn Generally 
Makes Good Progress 


Minneapouis, Minn., Aug. 17.—Weath- 
er continues unusually favorable for 
harvesting throughout the Northwest. 
Threshing is now well under way 
throughout Minnesota and South Dakota, 
with yields running from 5 to 20 bus. 
The average for Minnesota will probably 
be around 10 to 12 bus. A number of 
points in North Dakota report cutting as 
finished, and threshing just beginning. 
Threshing should be general in that state 
by the end of the present week. 

The crop in general seems to be more 
spotted than usual, with yields very un- 
even. Some very good yields, however, 
are reported, 

The following are reports from mills in 
the Northwest regarding crop conditions: 


MIN NESOTA 


Globe Flour Mills Co., Perham: Har- 
vesting completed week of Aug. 16. Rye 
and oats good. Wheat spotted. One 
18-acre wheatfield threshed; 50 to 59 


lbs; marquis. Average around Perham, 
10 bus. 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston: 


Quality good. Yield 


Harvesting over. 
bus. Weather 


uncertain; estimate 12 
ideal. 

Fergus Flour Mills Co., Fergus Falls: 
Wheat harvest completed; threshing com- 


menced. Wheat spotted; 50 to 58 Ibs. 
Quality strong. Color good. Ten to 12 
bus. 

Empire Milling Co. Janesville: 


Threshing half finished. Spring wheat, 
50 to 57 lbs; 2 to 15 bus. Winter wheat 
of fine quality; 20 to 35 bus. 

Commander Mill Co. Stillwater: 
Threshing started. Wheat, 20 bus; 56 
Ibs; fine milling quality. 

Greenleaf Milling Co., Lake Crystal: 
Wheat shock-threshing completed; 10 to 
12 bus; quality mostly Nos. 2 and 3. 

Wabasha Roller Mill Co., Wabasha: 
Threshing begun. Wheat of good mill- 
ing quality, but light; 47 to 58 Ibs. 

Echo Milling Co., Echo: Wheat-thresh- 
ing progressing slowly; lack of machines, 
Yield, 7 to 15 bus; 50 to 56 lbs; hard 
and dry; elegant color. 

Sheffield-King Milling Co., Faribault: 
Threshing started; 6 to 17 bus; 52 to 58 
Ibs. 

Hanson & Barzen Milling Co., Thief 
River Falls: Harvest nearly completed; 
10 to 12 bus; very fair milling quality. 

Mills of Albert Lea, Albert Lea: 
Threshing progressing rapidly. Wheat 
returns spotted; 50 to 55 lbs. Good col- 
or; low gluten content. Yields, 8 to 15 
bus. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Grand Forks: Wheat-harvesting com- 
pleted. Mostly poor quality; 54 lbs; 10 
to 12 bus, Gluten content low. No mois- 
ture for six weeks. 

Dickinson: Harvesting half finished. 
Crop prospects good. Fair quality. 

’. E. Osborne, Dazey: Harvesting 
completed week of Aug. 16. All wheat 
hurt by black rust; some won't be cut. 
Yield, 8 to 10 bus. 

Harvey Milling Co., Harvey: Cutting 
completed Aug. 19. Threshing general 
Aug. 19-20, with dry weather. Wheat, 
10 bus; light to heavy. 

Lidgerwood Milling Co., Lidgerwood: 
Grain all cut; threshing on. Little haul- 
ing yet; 55 lbs; 11 to 12 bus. 

Glen Ullin Roller Mills, Glen Ullin: 
Harvest progressing finely; quality good 
to poor; 10 bus. 

Farmers’ Mill & Elevator Association, 
Devils Lake: Harvesting - completed; 
threshing started; all machines running 
Aug. 16. Wheat good quality; 10 to 12 
bus. 

Cavalier Milling Co., Cavalier: Thresh- 
ing begun. First report: marquis, 23 bus; 
61 lbs; No. 1 dark northern. Expect 
now better yield and quality than antici- 
pated. Average yield, 14 bus. 

Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot: Wheat 
quality good; 12 bus. Harvesting on. 
Conditions good for harvesting; plenty 
of help. 

Kathryn Farmers’ Mutual Elevator 
Co., Kathryn: Harvesting practically 
completed. Barley and oats good. Wheat 
spotted; 8 to 15 bus. Durum better than 
northern spring; 12 to 13 bus. 


Carson Roller Mills, Carson: Grain 
80 per cent cut. No threshing yet. Av- 
erage yield, 10 bus. Late grain badly 
rusted and poor quality. Early grain 
fairly good. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

George P. Sexauer & Son, Brookings: 
No reports on threshing returns yet 
Wheat no better than in 1919, if as good. 

Webster Mill Co., Webster: Thresh- 
ing general Aug. 20. Wheat yield light; 
quality uneven; some poor. 

Henry Neill, Aberdeen: Wheat-thresh- 
ing general; 10 to 20 bus; No. 3 to No. 
1. Fine yields of oats and barley. 
Weather ideal; cool and fair. 

Groton Milling Co., Groton: Wheat- 
threshing well started. Yield uncertain. 
Marquis somewhat light in weight; good 
milling quality. 

VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON CO, REPORT 

The Van Dusen Harrington Co.’s 
weekly survey of crop conditions follows: 

“Last week the weather was hot and 
dry. The southern territory was fa- 
vored with local showers of great bene- 
fit. Nearly all small grain is cut in the 
southern part of the four northwestern 
states, and threshing is under way. Har- 
vesting is now general in the north. Late 
crops have undoubtedly been hurt during 
the past week by heat, drouth and rust. 
Regardless of unfavorable weather for 
rust, it has continued to damage grain. 
We have reports from a number of dis- 
tricts stating that fields of late wheat 
will not pay to cut. 

“The August government estimate of 
the spring wheat crop for the four north- 
western states is 174,480,000 bus. This is 
about 24,000,000 less than the July esti- 
mate. Most of this loss has occurred 
during the ‘past two weeks, caused by 
hot weather and rust. 

“In some places wheat is of good 
weight and excellent quality, while in 
others it is badly shrunken but of good 
milling value. New wheat is now being 
marketed at country elevators. We have 
reports of threshing being stopped for 
lack of steam coal. This situation, un- 
less relieved, will delay the movement of 
the new crops. 

“We believe that durum wheat has 
been only slightly affected by rust, and 
the general quality is reported very 
good,” 

Rosert I. Beatty. 


Western Canada Needs Rain 

Winnirec, Man., Aug. 14.—Wheat- 
harvesting in Manitoba is now general, 
and next week will find Saskatchewan 
farmers just as busy. Alberta is a little 
behind, and wheat-cutting in that prov- 
ince will be general about a week later. 
There is a wide range of yields, which 
are reported from three to 40 bus at 
different points. The condition of the 
coarse-grain crops is not so good, and is 
largely dependent upon rain. All west- 
ern Canada is badly in need of rain to 
fill the late wheat and coarse grains. 
Thousands of harvest hands are needed, 
but many farmers object to paying high 
wages and are joining forces to get their 
work done among themselves. 

M. Liston. 


Montana Wheat Spotted 

Great Faris, Mont., Aug. 14.—E. K. 
Bowman, chairman of the state board of 
hail insurance, has issued a statement 
made up from a questionnaire on crop 
conditions in Montana gathered through 
his office. He has found that the wheat 
crop for the state will vary from 30 bus 
down to seven per acre. Harvesting of 
both winter and spring wheat is about 
half completed, according to Mr. Bow- 
man. 

Showing the varying results from a 
wide canvass of the state, the following 
views as to average yield are taken from 
his statement: Joliet, on Great Northern 
main line, west of Havre, winter wheat 
15 to 20 bus, spring wheat 10 to 15; 
Great Falls, winter wheat, 15; Box Elder, 
spring wheat, 15; Jordan, winter wheat, 
25; Melstone, on Milwaukee railway, win- 
ter wheat, 20; Ryegate, winter wheat 15, 


‘spring wheat same; Roundup, winter 
‘wheat 20 to 25, spring wheat 10 to 20; 


Plentywood, spring wheat, 7; Power, 
winter wheat 20, spring wheat 12 to 18; 
Frazer, east of Glasgow on Great North- 
ern, 7; Billings, dry land, winter wheat 
20, spring wheat 15; irrigated land, 30; 
Columbus, winter wheat 15, spring wheat 
8 to 10. 

Application of these reports to the 
map will emphasize the fact that, while 
there will be some wheat from all sec- 
tions of Montana, the result this year 
may properly be described as spotted. 
The wheat is all of fine quality, accord- 
ing to grain men. Conservative observ- 
ers hold to the estimate that the crop of 
wheat for Montana will run somewhere 
between 22,000,000 and 25,000,000 bus. 

Joun A. Curry. 


Hail Damage in Utah 

Ocpen, Utan, Aug. 14.—Hail did ma- 
terial damage to wheat crops in widely 
separated sections of Utah this week. 
The Lehi district was swept by a storm 
which did thousands of dollars’ worth of 
damage, some hailstones measuring from 
six to seven inches in circumference. The 
hail riddled a number of sugar-beet 
fields. In the Vernal district, hail beat 
out considerable grain from shocks in the 
fields. 

Drouth injury during July was not 
serious to Utah grain, according to the 
monthly report of M. M. Justin, statis- 
tician of the federal Bureau of Crop 
Estimates, who says that spring wheat 
shows a slight decline in prospects, but 
that the acre yield reported for winter 
wheat is better than a month ago. The 
federal reports show that oats prospects 
are still good, barley shows drouth dam- 
age comparable to spring wheat, while 
ryé yields are above the average and 
quality good. Nevada crop prospects 
have changed little during the past 
month, though considerable apprehension 
exists concerning irrigation water for the 
remainder of the summer in the western 
part of the state. . 

Reports have reached Ogden that many 
fields in the Gunnison valley of Utah are 
averaging close to 40 bus per acre, and 
that in the same section some oats stand 
5Y, feet high. W. E. Zuprann. 


Pacific Northwest Crop Survey 

Crop conditions in Washington, Ore- 
gon and northern Idaho are summarized 
in a recent survey made by the Spokane, 
Portland & Seattle Railway as follows: 
“The only really bad conditions in the 
Inland Empire are in Grant and Doug- 
las counties, and the drouth-stricken 
areas are facing their fourth successive 
crop failure. Persons returning from 
that district say that live stock will per- 
ish unless help comes from outside, as 
farmers cannot possibly tide over an- 
other winter without such aid. Crop re- 
ports were the lowest for this year since 
1916 by thousands of bushels. In 1916 
the two counties had 9,000,000 bus; 1917, 
4,000,000; 1918, 2,500,000; 1919, 3,600,- 
000,—and the prospect for this year is 
for about half the 1919 yield. The very 
best lands will not yield over 8 bus this 
year, and that only along the streams.” 


Heat Beneficial in Oregon 

Portianpd, Orecon, Aug. 14.—Winter- 
wheat harvest is well advanced, and 
threshing becoming general. Winter rye 
is also in shock or stack. The cutting of 
barley, oats and spring wheat is progress- 
ing rapidly under ideal conditions, and 
some early fields are being threshed. The 
high day temperatures and hot nights 
were beneficial to corn, and this crop has 
made rapid growth. Most fields in Doug- 
las and Jackson counties are in silk and 
tassel, and ears are setting in Linn 
County. J. M. Lownspate. 


California’s Crop Figures 

San Francisco, Car., Aug. 14.—Local 
representatives of the Department of 
Agriculture report a winter-wheat yield 
per acre in California of 15 bus, which 
means a total production of 9,840,000 
bus. The yield, while 114 bus per acre 
less than last year, is much better than 
was expected earlier in the season. The 
forecast for the state’s corn crop is 
3,015,000 bus. Weather conditions were 
favorable for corn during July on the 
delta lands, but less so in many other 
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parts of the state. The oats crop is 
likewise turning out better than was ex- 
pected, and with a condition of 85 on 
Aug. 1, the total yield is estimated at 
5,576,000 bus. Practically none of last 
year’s crop is now on the farms. Barley 
has materially improved over the July 1 
condition, and the estimate of 29,425,000 
bus shows a gain of 2,000,000 bus over 
the July 1 figure. Only 1% per cent of 
last year’s crop is still in the growers’ 
hands. 

The rice crop is doing well, though th 
condition figure dropped two points in 
July. The present estimate for the state 
is 9,400,000 bus. The bean acreage in th 
state for 1920, excluding lima beans, i: 
only 35 per cent of the 1919 acreage 
and the production is estimated at 250, 
000 bags of small whites, as against ; 
normal yield of 650,000, and 150,000 t 
200,000 bags of large whites, as agains! 
a normal yield of 350,000. There will b: 
from 400,000 to 450,000 bags of pinks, a 
against a normal production of 550,000 

R. C. Mason. 


(Continued on page 802.) 





Canada Sells Winter Wheat Flour 

Toronto, Onv., Aug. 17.—(Specia 
Telegram)—Demand for Ontario win 
ter-wheat flour for export is good. On 
tario mills are receiving orders every day 
from the Royal Commission, but busi 
ness is curtailed on account of small de 
liveries of wheat. A. H. Battery. 





Minneapolis Mill Fire 

The old 200-bbl mill of the Fruen Ce 
real Co. at Thomas and Western Avenu 
North, Minneapolis, burned the morning 
of Aug. 17. The fire was first noticed 
about 3 a.m., and totally destroyed th: 
old mill. This plant was used as a 
blending mill and storage-house for flou: 
and bags. No damage was done to th 
new mill which was erected about a yea: 


ago. The loss is fully covered by in 
surance. 


Death of Charles A. Barnard 
Seattte, Wasn., Aug. 14.—(Speci 
Telegram)—Charles A. Barnard, forme: 
ly an important factor in the Barnard & 
Leas Mfg. Co., Moline, Ill., died on 
train at Prosser, Wash. Aug. 11. He 
had lived in Portland, Oregon, for th 
last nine years, representing the Woli 
Co., Chambersburg, Pa. His father was 
H. A. Barnard, one of the founders ot 
the Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., upon 
whose death in 1906 Charles A. Barnard 
became president of the company. Re- 
coming financially involved, he lost his 
stock in the company and came to tl 
Pacific Coast. He had a wide acquain 
ance with millers, by whom he was hig! 
ly regarded. He was 69 years old, 
W. C. Tirrany. 





New Steamship Line From Boston 
Boston, Mass., Aug. 14.—A new steam- 
ship service from Boston to Liverpo»! 
and Glasgow is to be established this 
month by the North Atlantic & Western 
Steamship Co., which already operates a 
line of steamers to Pacific Coast ports. 
The Shipping Board has allocated two 
8,800-ton freighters to the company for 
the new route, and the first steamer is 
expected here Aug. 20, to begin loading 
at the army supply base, South Boston. 
The initial sailing is scheduled tor 
Aug. 27, and a considerable amount »f 
freight has already been booked. Jaco) 
Karcher, Jr., formerly associated with 
the Erie Railroad as its representative in 
this city, is traffic manager of the con- 
cern, 
Louis W. DePass 





Lower Suez Canal Tolls 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Aug. 14.—Advices 
to the Department of State from A‘ 
bassador Hugh C. Wallace, at Par's, 
state that the Suez Canal Co. has an- 
nounced that after Oct. 1, 1920, the toils 
of the canal will be decreased by one- 
quarter of a franc. The new rates will 
be, per ton: loaded vessels, 8.25 francs; 
vessels in. ballast, 5.75 frances, 

JoHN J. MARRINAN. 





To relieve the coal shortage in eastern 
Canada the Dominion Steel Corporation 
will spend $5,500,000 in developing its 
Nova Scotia coal properties. 
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Flour trade with Minneapolis and 
thwestern mills is very dull. Sales, 
a rule, were few and of small volume 
he past week, One or two mills man- 
ed to dispose of some flour, but mar- 
t was extremely quiet. It seems nearly 
possible, according to mills, to interest 
vers at present. Practically all of the 
‘lour sold last week was to buyers whose 
«ks had reached such a low ebb that 
ey were forced to come in. Others 
‘nyed out entirely, and are merely pur- 
ng a waiting policy. The trade is bear- 
as to future prices. It feels that the 
present level is too high, and looks for 
iealthy reduction when the new crop 
hegins to move. 
irst and second clears are strong, and 
everal mills are oversold. First clear is 
quoted at $10.50@11 bbl, and second 
clear at $7.75@8.10, in 140-lb jutes, f.o.b, 
Minneapolis. 
it is rumored in Minneapolis today 
that a large local mill has sold a lot of 
flour to Hamburg, Germany, and has 
engaged ship space. 
Ihe average range of prices as quoted 
local mills for 60-day shipment is as 
ollows: short family patents, $12.75@13 
; standard patent, $12.25@12.70; bak- 
patent, $12@12.40,—in 98-lb cottons, 
. Minneapolis. One mill, however, is 
quoting short patent at $13.70. 


MILLFEED 


ran has strengthened a little in the 
t week, due to the anxiety of buyers 
» vet bran in transit before the advance 
. freight rates takes effect. Buyers are 
w bidding $41.50@42 ton for bran for 
umediate shipment or shipment on 
ich they can get billing before Aug. 
Minneapolis traders are not very 
nguine that this advance will hold. 
me of them anticipate that as soon as 
the freight advance occurs, feed prices 
be discounted $3 ton to absorb it. 
juiry for season-shipment bran has 
ctically ceased. No trades have been 
rd of for 10 days. Buyers apparent- 
do not care to enter into contracts 
season shipment at present market 
es. The same is also true of stand- 
middlings for season shipment. There 
fair demand for the latter for 
npt shipment, but no real activity. 
ir middlings and red dog are fairly 
f Offerings of all grades of feed 
Minneapolis mills are very light. 
ntry mill offerings have been a little 
freer the past week, according to local 
Joobers, but even they have been drying 
to some extent the past few days. 
ils quote bran at $42 ton, standard 
lings $49@52.50, flour middlings 
S607 63, red dog $70, rye middlings $49@ 
nixed feed $55@57, in 100-lb sacks, 
Minneapolis. 


LL 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
tput of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
ig a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

WOOK vcichecdcewtaus 289,660 53 

I se MTU TT 281,730 61 
\ SO secvvcsenecseses 275,505 50 
I COIS WG 65 46é ec was 339,590 64 
YOATE GOO vsesssaee 291,075 56 


IINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 144, were in operation Aug. 17: 

\tkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

National Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F mills, 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A and Palisade 
mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A and B mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one-half), B, C, 
and D mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston's mill. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, North Dakota, South’ Dakota, 

and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 

reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly 

No. capacity Output Pet. 
1980? 5.005 54 366,060 136,020 37 
1919* 54 366,060 117,885 32 
4 Se 63 422,010 134,620 31 
Peer 63 422,010 170,480 40 
*Week ending Aug. 14. ftWeek ending 

Aug. 7. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, Aug. 14, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 














1920 1919 1918 1917 

Minneapolis ... 1,228 1,590 2,577 1,404 
a eae 282 74 30 123 
TOO viccess 1,510 1,664 2,607 1,527 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 

Duluth from Sept. 1, 1919, to Aug. 14, 

1920, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels .(000’s omitted) : 

1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 


--109,085 107,970 79,041 107,168 
90,419 17,105 34,640 


Minneapolis 
Duluth .sccics 21,897 





Rotel: cis. 130,982 198,389 96,146 141,808 

Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on Aug. 14, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 








1920 1919 1918 1917 

Minneapolis ... 949 841 55 108 
Duluth ........ 398 90 7 117 
Totals ....... 1,347 931 62 225 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 
Last week wheat receipts in this mar- 
ket were lighter and, as there was a 
brisk demand, the market was strong. 
Local mills were competing for spring 
wheat, and there also was a good demand 
from the larger interior mills. At the 
week-end, prices were down 5@10c bu. 
While mills were in the market, they 
were less anxious to buy, due to the dull 
flour trade, and holders had to come 
down. ‘Today, spring wheat opened up 
5e higher, with local mills and a number 
of outside mills buying. No. 1 dark 
closed at $2.75@2.85 bu; No. 1 north- 
ern, $2.70@2.80. Winter wheat was fair- 
ly active and steady. Kansas No. 2 hard 
is quoted around $2.60@2.65 bu. 
COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 
The coarse-grain market was strong 
and active up to last Friday. Offerings 
were light. Covering by shorts and some 
buying for export caused a strong under- 
tone. The last few days the market was 
much easier. Buying dropped off and 
the weakness in wheat affected coarse 
grain. Cash corn was strong and in 
good demand. Offerings were very light, 
and shippers had orders for more corn 
than they could buy. This week corn did 
not follow other grains, but prices ad- 
vanced and are up 10@I11c for the week. 
Closing prices, Aug. 16: No. 3 yellow, 
$1.55@1.58; No. 3 mixed, $1.54@1.56. 
Oats were steady with an active de- 
mand the first of the week. Shorts were 
free buyers of the extremély light offer- 
ings. Beginning with Thursday, de- 
mand dropped off and offerings showed 
a healthy increase, the heaviest for sev- 
eral weeks. Consequently, prices dropped 
daily and for the week are 7c lower. No. 
3 white closed at 64%,@65%c bu, and 
No. 4 white at 58%,@63%c. Rye was 
much like oats. Early in the week, ship- 
pers were anxious to get supplies and 
prices were very strong. The latter part 
of the week, offerings increased and 
shippers reduced their bids. No. 2 closed 
Aug. 16 at $1.8854@1.895% bu, a drop of 


9c for the week, or 20c from the high 
point on Aug. 12. Barley was steady 
most of the week. Offerings were ex- 
tremely oi early last week, and there 
was a good demand, especially for choice 
grain. Some new barley is arriving. One 
car of 48-lb new choice barley sold last 
Thursday at $1.10. Closing range, Aug. 
16, 83c@$1.04 bu. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Linseed oil meal for prompt shipment, 
that is shipment before the new freight 
rates become effective, is in good de- 
mand. Business with crushers has been 
quite heavy the past few weeks. A num- 
ber of mills are entirely out of the mar- 
ket, having sold their output up to the 
last half of September. Inquiry for last 
half September and October shipment is 
fair. Mills say they have already sold 
good-sized quantities for this shipment 
to the larger jobbers, who evidently be- 
lieve that the bottom has been reached. 
Shipping directions are heavy, in fact 
they are coming in too fast for the mills. 
Everybody wants his meal moved before 
the rate advance, and mills are operating 
at full capacity. Oil meal for prompt 
shipment is quoted around $62.50@63 
ton, f.o.b, Minneapolis, and for shipment 
the last half of September at $62. 


QUALITY OF NEW SPRING WHEAT 


C. H. Briggs, Howard Wheat & Flour 
Testing Laboratory, Minneapolis: “A 
small sprinkling of samples of new wheat 
from Minnesota, North and South Da- 
kota and Montana have been received for 
test and, although a few have not been 
satisfactory, most of them have shown 
rather better than usual at this time in 
point of quality, particularly in gluten, 
water-absorbing capacity, bread yield and 
especially in color. The expansion of 
loaf is not quite up to the usual standard 
in a little more than half of the samples 
but, as perhaps two-thirds of them have 
very good quantity and quality of gluten, 
I feel that it is possible to give encour- 
aging words as to very high milling qual- 
ity.” 

LUCKENBACH STEAMSHIP CO, AGENCY 


Charles H. Drinkwater, northwestern 
representative of the Luckenbach Steam- 
ship Co., Inc., opened an office this week 
at 1125 Metropolitan Life Building, Min- 
neapolis. This is the first transatlantic 
steamship company doing exclusively a 
freight-carrying business to open an of- 
fice in this district. 

The Luckenbach Steamship Co. was 
established in 1863 by the father of Ed- 
gar F, Luckenbach, who is now president 
of the company. The original business 
was coastwise towing of coal barges, in 
which trade Luckenbach was a pioneer. 
The company has grown steadily since 
its establishment, and now has a fleet of 
18 modern steamers. 

The ships employed in its transatlantic 
service are twin-screw vessels capable of 
steaming 15 knots per hour when loaded. 
The company operates from New York 
and Philadelphia to Holland, and has a 
coast-to-coast service, New York and 
Philadelphia to San Pedro (port of Los 
Angeles) and San Francisco. It expects 
shortly to announce additional transat- 
lantic service. 

The Luckenbach Steamship Co. claims 
to have been the largest contributor of 
tonnage to the United States during the 
war. A majority of its vessels were con- 
verted into troop transports, each of 
which could transport 3,000 soldiers. The 
company also claims to be the largest 
individual owner of tonnage under the 
American flag, outside of the United 
States Shipping Board. 

The company has recently completed 
arrangements for building an extensive 
terminal in the New York harbor on the 
Jersey side of North River. The Luck- 
enbach terminal will consist of three dou- 
ble-deck piers, each of which will be 
1,200 feet long, with direct rail connec- 
tion and equipped with modern appli- 
ances for the expeditious handling of 
export and import traffic. The cost of 
these improvements will be $10,000,000. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Mill oats are rather quiet, and are 
quoted at 50@55c bu, depending on 
quality. 

Lee M. Powell, manager Bernhard 
Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis., is 
a Minneapolis visitor today. 
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The Payette (Idaho) Mills, A. W. 
Christian, manager, are being enlarged 
to 150 bbls daily. C. C. Pennell is head 
miller. 

George W. Aylsworth, vice-president 
of the Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo., was a Minneapolis visitor during 
the week, 

Screenings at Minneapolis are very 
scarce and strong. There has been a 
general advance of about $2 ton the last 
few days. 

H. F. Ostrander, Seattle, also proprie- 
tor of the new 300-bbl Victory Flour Mill 
at Vancouver, B. C., is visiting in Min- 
neapolis this week. 

Charles F. Hawe, manager of the 
mixed-feed department of the American 
Hominy Co., Indianapolis, is visiting in 
Minneapolis this week. 

Charles J. Marboe, sales-manager List- 
man Mill Co., La Crosse, Wis., who has 
been connected with this company for 
20 years, has resigned. 

Harold R. Ward, assistant sales- 
manager of the Russell-Miller Millin 
Co., Minneapolis, is making a trip oveunl 
the eastern flour markets. 

The mill at Vernon Center, Minn., 
owned by Herman Swanson, burned last 
week. The loss is reported at upwards 
of $15,000, partially insured. 

Samuel Otley, for 13 years head miller 
for the Crescent Milling Co. at Fairfax, 
Minn., has resigned his position and is 
temporarily in Minneapolis visiting rela- 
tives. 

The Big Diamond Mills Co., Minneap- 
olis, has placed an order with E. J. Dalby 
for one No. 3 Wolf automatic ball- 
bearing experimental mill for its labora- 
tory, 

L. R. Elsroad, of Syracuse, N. Y., was 
in Minneapolis last week and made ar- 
rangements to represent the Commander 
Mill Co. in New York state outside of 
the metropolitan district. 

In connection with its enlarged milling 
plant at Minneapolis, the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. is building a boiler-room and 
warehouse. Building permits for these 
totaling $81,000 were taken out last week. 

Construction work on the state-owned 
mill at Grand Forks, N. D., which was 
held up on account of the scarcity of 
cement, has been resumed. The con- 
tractors have arranged for a big supply 
of cement from Winnipeg. 

J. D. Roth, general western freight 
agent for the International Mercantile 
Marine Lines at Chicago, and J. W. Mc- 
Lachlan, manager of the freight depart- 
ment at Boston, are in Minneapolis to- 
day calling on exporting millers. 

Cotton flour sacks are firm, but bur- 
laps are weaker and lower. Burlaps, 
40x52-inch, 8-oz, are. quoted for Novem- 
ber-December shipment at $138 per M. 
Jute sacks, 140-lb size, spot, are quoted 
at $189, September-October $174, and 
November-December $168 per M, print- 
ed, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 

The Benson-Quinn Co., of Minneapolis, 
has been incorporated, with $200,000 
capital stock, to do a general grain com- 
mission business. J. J. Quinn is presi- 
dent, B. F. Benson vice-president, M. J. 
Renshaw secretary, and M. B. Gold 
treasurer. All the principals are well 
known in the Minneapolis grain trade. 

L. R. Rolfe, engineer and manager of 
the Semola Milling Co., St. Paul, is suing 
a number of creditors of the firm for 
$20,000 damages as a result of their peti- 
tioning the firm into bankruptcy. The 
plaintiff sues for damages on the ground 
that the creditors’ complaint contained 
libelous and slanderous allegations that 
have injured his reputation, 

On Saturday, Aug. 14, the Minneapolis 
office of The Northwestern Miller was 
visited by Sir Charles and Lady Starmer 
and Mr. and Mrs, John Bowes Morrell. 
Sir Charles Starmer and Mr. Morrell are 
both interested in the management of 
the Birmingham Gazette, of which Mr. 
Morrell is chairman, and also of a chain 
of daily and weekly papers throughout 
England, including the London Athe- 
neum and the Nation. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $3.631%4; 
three-day, $3.63; 60-day, $3.601,. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 33. 
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Little can be said regarding the Kan- 
sas City milling situation this week, ex- 
cept that demand is very slow and 
draggy, less business being consummated 
than last week, and that the advancing 
wheat market has caused the price of 
flour to be increased 15@25c per bbl. 

While some of the mills report fairly 
numerous inquiries, bookings were very 
light. It seems evident that flour-buyers 
are still looking for lower prices. It is 
quite true that in other years a bumper 
wheat crop such as Kansas and the other 
states of the Southwest have raised this 
year would mean a sharp break in flour 
prices, and buyers apparently are going 
on the same assumption this year, but in 
so doing neglecting to take into consid- 
eration one of the most important fac- 
tors operating this season, that is, the 
car shortage. 

Regardless of how much wheat may be 
stored in the elevators and on the farms 
of Kansas, this will have very little effect 
on the market unless that grain can be 
turned into commercial channels in large 
quantities. Despite the many and varied 
promises of the car service commission 
of the American Railway Association, 
cars are not arriving in the Southwest in 
sufficient numbers to have any sudden or 
appreciable effect on the grain move- 
ment, nor does there seem to be grounds 
for thinking that such an occurrence will 
be brought about in the near future. 


It is ys ye that in some quarters ~ 


available flour stocks are growing low, 
indicated by the fact that one Kansas 
City mill this week sold more flour than 
the total of its sales for the past six 
weeks. This, of course, is a marked ex- 
ception to the general flour trade for 
the week, but streaks similar to this are 
occurring with many of the mills from 
time to time. The before-mentioned buy- 
ing of this week was, for the most part, 
for August shipment, indicating that the 
flour was for immediate use, and not a 
general buying policy put into effect on 
the part of the purchaser. 

Flour is 15@25c bbl higher than last 
week’s closing quotations, and about 50c 
higher than that quoted the first part of 
this week. Hard-winter short patent, 
cotton 98’s, basis Kansas City, prompt 
shipment, is quoted at $12.40@12.90, 95 
per cent at $12@12.25, straight at $11.75 
@12.25 and first clear at $10@11. Sec- 
ond clear is quoted at $8.25@9.75, and 
low-grade at $7.50@8. 


MILLFEED 


Bran is in much better demand this 
week at $41@42. Just at present, Texas 
is a heavy buyer of this feed. A 
demand is also reported for September 
bran at $40 ton. The better grade of 
shorts is keenly sought for by the trade, 
but is very hard to obtain. White shorts 
and red dog are also much in demand, 
but jobbers report them practically un- 
obtainable. Brown shorts are quoted at 
$52@53, and gray at $57@58. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 96,600 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
Thig WeOK wccccccccscccces 74,000 76 
AR wb) 506 0¥6becns & 64,000 66 
:. F eer re 82,900 101 
Two years AGO .......+e-0% 67,600 82 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 91 mills in Nébraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 


- 


Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ...... 453,570 273,212 60 
Last week ...... 453,570 226,846 50 
Last year ....... 431,070 340,345 79 
Two years ago... 343,770 304,863 88 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 2,906 bbls this week, 5,486 last week, 
5,932 a year ago, and none two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 10 reported do- 
mestic business good, 41 fair, and 20 
slow and quiet. 


FARMERS CONDEMN CROP REPORTS 


While the July crop report of J. C. 
Mohler, secretary of the Kansas state 
board of agriculture, estimating the 
state’s winter-wheat yield this year at 
147,030,665 bus, is generally conceded to 
be conservative, Mr. Mohler himself later 
saying that the state would produce 
nearer 150,000,000 bus, the Kingman 
County (Kansas) Wheat Growers’ As- 
sociation evidently does not believe that 
the public should be told such things. 
In a resolution calling on Mr. Mohler to 
cease his “windjamming,” the association 
says: 

“Whereas, The secretary of agriculture 
has on various occasions made certain 
reports of the 1920 wheat crop of the 
state of Kansas, these reports purport- 
ing to be the average yield per acre of 
wheat and the total yield of the state, 
we believe that such estimates as made 
by him and circulated over the country 
are far beyond the average yield and total 
amount of bushels raised, and we believe 
that such reports are detrimental to the 
wheat-growers, not only of Kansas, but 
of the whole United States. That such 
erroneous and extravagant estimates de- 
press the market and cause great loss 
and harm to the grain-growers of Kan- 
sas; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Wheat Growers’ 
Association condemn such reports as un- 
trustworthy and detrimental to the 
wheat-growers, and we call on Secretary 


Mohler to stop such windjamming re- 
ports made by him and _ circulated 
through the newspapers of Kansas. We 


believe that such reports have lost the 
farmers of Kansas many millions of dol- 
lars, and, unless the practice is stopped, 
will cause many more millions.” 


GOOD REPORTS ON NEBRASKA WHEAT 

The Maney Milling Co., Omaha, re- 
ports that, while it has not yet made a 
milling run on new-crop wheat, tests in 
experimental grinding and _ laboratory 
study demonstrate the new wheat to be 
most satisfactory. The gluten averages 
somewhat higher, and the quality of the 
gluten better than last year. In baking 
it produces a larger loaf volume, and 
the color is a shade lighter than in bread 
from old-wheat flour. 


CHANGE AT MARYVILLE MILL 


The Larabee Flour Mills Corporation 
will, beginning with next week, conduct 
its mill at Maryville, Kansas, separate 
from the main operating and selling or- 
ganization, and as an independent trade 
unit. The business will be conducted 
under the management of F. M. Gill, 
located at the mill at Maryville, and R. 
G. Brisbine, sales-manager, with office 
at Kansas City, located in the Security 
Building. The mill, which has a capacity 
of about 600 bbls, will have its own 
brands and trade connections quite sepa- 
rate from the Larabee company. 

Mr. Brisbine, in charge of sales, came 
to Kansas City only recently, having pre- 
viously been in the Northwest, where he 
was for a time with the Shane Bros. & 
Wilson Co. 


RENO FLOUR MILLS CHANGE 


J. H. Hillyer, for a number of years 
prior to two years ago manager of the 


Dodge City (Kansas) Flour Mills, a 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. prop- 
erty, this week purchased the interest of 
John E. Damon in the Reno Flour Mills 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, and succeeds 
him as manager of the company. Mr. 
Damon has not yet announced his future 
plans. 
W. C. KREGER RESIGNS 

W. C. Kreger, sales-manager of the 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, 
Kansas, resigned this week. While he 
has not yet announced his plans, it is 
understood that he will return to some 
point in the central states, and probably 
enter the flour trade in preference to 
continuing in milling. Mr. Kreger made 
an enviable record at Salina, his energy 
and ability as a salesman having been an 
important factor in the Weber company’s 
very marked success in establishing dis- 
tribution on its Tea Table brand. 


NOTES 


Reynier Van Evera, flour, Kansas 
City, returned this week from a month’s 
vacation in California. 

The Deshler (Neb.) Roller Mills are 
building an 8,000-bu capacity tile ele- 
vator adjacent to the mill. 

Charles T. Olson, secretary of the Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., called 
on the Kansas City trade this week. 

John W. Cain, sales-manager of the 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
spent a day in Chicago on business this 
week. 

J. E. Riley, sales-manager of the Wil- 
liamson Milling Co., Clay Center, Kan- 
sas, was in Kansas City this week on his 
way east. 

E. O. Moffatt, of the Moffatt Grain 
Co., Kansas City, returned this week 
from a two months’ vacation in Alaska 
and California. 

A. C, Falen, manager of the, Lindsborg 
(Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co., was in 
Kansas City this week on his way home 
from an eastern trip. 

C. B. Warkentin, Newton, Kansas, 
president of the Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Kansas City, visited the company’s 
offices here this week. 

The Kansas City Macaroni Co. will 
soon begin the erection of an addition 
to its macaroni factory, to be of con- 
crete construction, 50x100, and five stories 
high. 

Otto Bresky, vice-president of the Sea- 
board Milling Co., Kansas City, who 
spent the past 10 days at the company’s 
offices here, returned to the East, Friday 
night. 

The 100-bbl flour mill at Kensington, 
Kansas, formerly owned by Rogers & 
Dickof, has béen sold to W. G. Myers 
& Son, who took possession of the plant 
Aug. 8. 

According to estimates of refining 
companies, the Kansas sugar beet yield 
this year will be well above 90,000 tons, 
this being 10,000 tons in excess of last 
year’s yield. 

H. C. Malsness, Kansas City, south- 
western representative for Sprout, Wal- 
dron & Co., Muncy, Pa., will leave Sun- 
day night for a two weeks’ vacation at 
Chicago and on the lakes. 

The capacity of the flour mill of the 
Light Grain & Milling Co., Liberal, Kan- 
sas, is now 400 bbls, and in addition the 
company is operating a corn products 
plant of 100 bbls capacity. 

The Racine (Mo.) Milling Co., recent- 
ly organized with C. W. Crawford as 
manager and vice-president, is now op- 
erating a 25-bbl flour mill, in which all 
new machinery has been installed. 

H. Dittmer, secretary and manager of 
the Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El 
Reno, Okla., spent a day in Kansas City 
this week while on his way home from 
the railroad freight-rate conferenee in 
Chicago. 

The Land Milling Co., Neodesha, Kan- 
sas, recently completed the erection of 
a 25,000-bu capacity grain elevator, wood 
construction with iron siding, adjacent 
to its plant at Neodesha. The machinery 
is operated by electric power. 


According to press reports, farmers 
in northwestern Kansas are plowing far 
into the night, tractor operators workin 
in eight-hour shifts on machines equipp 
with headlights, in an effort to put in as 
much wheat as possible this fall, 
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W. W. Young, representing the Lan 
— Bros. Grain & Hay Co. on the 

oor of the Kansas City Board of Trade. 
has resigned his position, and after Aug. 
15 will be on the floor for Dilts & Mor- 
gan, Kansas City grain merchants. 

The Missouri state grain inspection 
department will open an inspection offic< 
at Carthage, Mo., on or before Aug. 20, 
which office will provide inspection fa 
cilities for Carthage, Joplin and Web! 
City, the three cities being close togethe: 
and connected by an interurban line. 

The car service commission of th 
American Railway Association is goin 
to send a special investigator to Kansa 
for the purpose of checking up delay 
which are alleged to occur in unloadin, 
cars of railway material and in the hai 
dling. of freightcars, both loaded an 
empty. 

Failure of 10 vessels to arrive at th 
port of Galveston for cargoes of whea 
was responsible for creating a strict em 
bargo against that port, even the permi 
system being suspended this week. | 
is reported that 1,200 cars of wheat ar 
now congested at Galveston, and 4,80 
more en route. 

Clyde M. Reed, Topeka, Kansas, judg 
of the Kansas court of industrial rela 
tions, this week estimated the 1920 Kan 
sas wheat crop at 156,000,000 bus, basin 
his estimate, he said, on threshing r 
turns received by him from all parts o 
the state in connection with his wor 
regarding the car shortage. 


W. R. Scott, transportation commi 
sioner of the Kansas City Board o 
Trade, represented that organization ji 
Chicago this week at the hearing befor 
the Interstate Commerce Commissio 
relative to the relationship of freig! 
rates between the different markets wu 
der the increased rates allowed the rai 
roads. 

Fire recently destroyed the flour mil! 
warehouses and office of the F. \W 
Melick Co., Alliance, Neb., at Heminy 
ford, Neb. The mill had a capacity o 
70 bbls per day. At the time of the fi: 
the plant contained 9,000 bus of grai 
mostly wheat. It is not known when t! 
mill will be rebuilt, except that no acti: 
will be taken this year. 


The board of directors of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade this week recon 
mended amending one paragraph of the 
constitution, rules and regulations ‘o 
read, “All taxes on a sale for future 
delivery shall be charged to the par!) 
for whom the sale is made.”. ‘This pro- 
posal will be voted on by the members 
of the Board of Trade Aug. 21. 


The Western Star Mill Co., Salina, 
Kansas, is having installed a new line of 
Monarch flour-packers. Metal bins are 
being constructed over the packers, wi!h 
sufficient capacity to hold a 16-hour run. 
Preparation is being made to make tiie 
mill a three-shift plant. The work is 
being done by Sprout, Waldron & C»., 
Muncy, Pa., through H. C. Malsness, 
Kansas City, the company’s southweste/n 
representative. 


B. E. Rothgeb, Washington, D. C., J. 
M. Chilton, in charge of the Kansas Cily 
office of the federal grain supervision, 
and E. L, Betton, of the Kansas stuate 
grain inspection department, met tliis 
week at Manhattan, Kansas, with offici:!s 
of the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege, to discuss the formation of federal 
standards for grain sorghums. Mir. 
Rothgeb is a special investigator sent to 
this territory to work up such standar‘'s. 


According to the July report of H. .\. 
Wickstrom, chief inspector of the G.tI- 
veston (Texas) Cotton Exchange and 
Board of Trade, 4,906,242 bus wheit, 
277,600 bus barley and 21,000 bus iye 
were handled through the port during 
the month. This is an increase in ¢x- 
orts of 3,451,204 bus. wheat, 207,600 
us barley and 21,000 bus rye over July, 
1919. The report shows 330,000 bus 
wheat on board ship Aug. 1, but not 
cleared. 


The Missouri public service commis- 
sion this week set Aug. 23 as the date 
for hearing the plea of the trunk-line 
railroads within the state for an increase 
in intrastate freight and passenger rates 
equal to that granted on interstate busi- 
ness by the Interstate Commerce Corm- 
mission. Railroad officials urged an early 
hearing, on the grounds that to delay 
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in making an increase on intrastate traf- 
fic would not only result in endless con- 
fusion but would serve to deprive the 
railroads of the revenue designed by the 
Interstate Commerce .Commission for 
them to earn. 





United States Wheat Crop 
Government forecast of the 1920 wheat 
crop, by states, based on condition Aug. 1, 
1s compared with the final estimate for the 
1919 crop, and the five-year average for 

914-18, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


WINTER WHEAT 


1920 1919 AV. 

Mow Wate éex< sues 10,057 10,428 8,681 
Pennsylvania ..... 25,581 28,665 24,824 
eee 12,172 10,665 11,330 
Virginia ...ccccese 11,425 12,508 14,342 
North Carolina ... 7,774 7,225 8,235 
Sak | seo acerard win: © es 27,040 53,480 36,539 
SM. - 466 4:0:0:0 860 20,460 45,792 38,183 
FnGlS csccccssces 29,959 57,800 40,345 
Michig@Mm ...cccsec 12,855 19,285 15,253 
. QPPvereerecre 8,620 16,530 8,594 
Missouri 57,699 35,161 
Nebraska q 54,997 47,246 
KORSES ccccccesses 6 150,722 105,371 
ntucky of 12,029 10,316 
ennessee 4,155 8, O35 





CXAB cececeeseses 3,082 
klahoma .......-+ 39,136 
ontama ........ + 
Se re re 


\ Cerrree reer 
BNO sccceseccees 





Vashington r 
FOGOM cee kcacevess 15,939 16,010 12,449 
ifornia 9,840 16,335 6,891 





United States 532,641 731,636 


SPRING WHEA 





Av. 

linnesota ........ 52,395 
rth Dakota 86,912 
ith Dakota 43,610 
TOMTANE cccccccccs 15,004 
Vashington 20,300 17,065 





261,506 


United States 209,351 258,748 


Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 


1 foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
lis and Duluth; also by 65 “‘outside’’ mills 
th a daily capacity of 70,710 bbls, from 
pt. 1, 1919, to Aug. 7, 1920, with com- 


7 
irisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


--—Output——, -—Exports—, 
1919-20 1918-19 1919-20 1918-19 





nneapolis 16,173 15,517 33 1,451 
POU) acccacs 722 73 ese 
ith-Superior 485 956 
tside mills .. 11,108 3 250 
tals 28,312 367 1,701 
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Flour was held higher by mills this 
week, following the advance in wheat, 
but a firmer market, with a strong ten- 
dency toward further advances, failed to 
stimulate the demand for either hard or 
soft wheat flour, and business again was 
confined to a few small lots for actual 
requirements. 

Millers and dealers found practically’ 
no market for their high-grade flour, but 
low-grades and clears were in fair re- 
quest. However, these grades are very 
scarce at present, due to the mills’ light 
output. Several bids from eastern mar- 
kets were received for fair-sized lots of 
clears, but only a few mills were in a 
position to offer this grade. 

Sales of fancy soft-wheat patents to 
southern markets comprised the bulk of 
the business reported. If buyers and 
sellers could agree on prices, no doubt a 
good volume of business could be worked 
to this section. Transportation difficul- 
ties continue detrimental to the flour 
trade, but buyers seemingly have not 
awakened to the seriousness of this situa- 
tion, or prefer to take a chance on com- 
pletely exhausting their supplies rather 
than pay present high levels. Buyers re- 
main bearish, while millers say they be- 
lieve there is every possibility of buyers 


paying more for flour later than at pres- 
ent. The general opinion is that wheat 
will go down when the northwestern crop 
is marketed, 

But few mills are offering to foreign 
buyers, with the market so unsettled, but 
inquiries are coming right along, and 
no doubt a good volume of business will 
be worked to various foreign markets 
later. 

Nominal quotations at the close: spring 
first patent $13.20@13.60, standard $12.60 
@18, first clear $10.10@10.80; hard win- 
ter patent $12.20@12.60, straight $11.50 
@12, first clear $9.80@10.70; soft winter 
patent $12.20@12.60, straight $11.20@ 
11.90, first clear $9.20@10. 

Rye flour, like wheat, is in very poor 
request, and practically no business is 
being done. Quotations: white patent, 
$9.75@10; straight, $9.50@9.75. 

The local market developed _ little 
change. Trade was exceptionally dull. 
Buyers realize that cheap flour and dear 
wheat cannot be harmonized, but jobbers, 
retailers and bakers are all determined 
to hold off in the hope that some price 
miracle may happen. Millers, on the 
other hand, did not press sales very hard, 
and help prices firmer. No business of 
any consequence was done. 

The millfeed market was quiet the 
greater part of the week, but at the close 
bran was steadier and in better request, 
resulting in a fair volume of business. 
There was also a good inquiry for mixed 
feed and gray shorts. Hard winter bran 
sold at $43@44, and soft at $45; brown 
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shorts at $56.50, and gray at $61.50. Soft 
mixed feed sold at $53. . 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of St. Louis mills, with a 


weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

; output activity 
:.. In. Meee eee 27,600 55 
SNE WEEE hee we ons secede ees 29,600 59 
J fee ee 42,600 84 
TWS FORTS EHO oo ccccecrscs 42,400 84 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
ie ee oe as 42,400 55 
ae ee 23,000 30 
Me MD. see a 00S dp Reade On 55,000 71 
we FORT OMG cc ccccccucad 45,800 59 


Bandits entered the office of the 
Prange Milling Co., New Douglas, IIL, 
the night. of Aug. 13. They blew the 
front fire door off the safe with nitro- 
glycerine, but were unsuccessful in fore- 
ing the inner burglar-proof screw door 
of the cash compartment. 





Australia’s Next Wheat Crop 

Lonpon, Enc., July 28.—It is under- 
stood that the wheat pool which was 
adopted by the federal government of 
Australia as a war measure having run 
its day and fulfilled its purpose, the 
next wheat crop will be handled on the 
old lines. Formerly each state dealt 
separately with its own crop, and the 
Australian premiers, now sitting in con- 
ference, have decided that the time is 
ripe for a return to the old methods, 
It is thought probable that the states 
will form their own pools. Everything 
points to a good harvest in Australia 
this year, as the disastrous drouth has 
given place to excellent growing condi- 
tions, but a good deal of anxiety exists 
in regard to the financial and shipping 
positions. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





Recognition of the government of 
Costa Rica by the United States has been 
announced by the State department. 


























Mill Now Under Construction for the Atchison (Kansas) Mills Corporation 


ihe Atchison Mills Corporation, a view of whose plant now under construction is herewith presented, w 


as organized several months ago, principally through the 


activities of A. L. Jacobson, its president, formerly identified with other southwestern milling enterprises. Associated with him in the management is W. S. Washer, 
formerly of the S. R. Washer Grain Co., who is secretary and treasurer. F. E. Harwi, a prominent Atchison merchant, and S. R. Washer are vice-presidents. i 
The organizers had the active assistance of the Atchison Commercial Club in promoting the company, and nearly all of the stock is owned by merchants and busi- 


ness men of the city and community. 


The new mill is to have a capacity of 1,500 bbls or more, with a supplementary blending plant of substantial size. The elevator shown in the illustration was a 
part of the equipment of the Washer company. ‘This storage will later be supplemented by the erection of a number of cylindrical concrete tanks. 
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There was enough activity in the flour 
market this week, based on the range of 
values of both wheat and flour, to satisfy 
millers and buyers. At the beginning of 
the week there were a number of sales 
reported, but with the upward turn of 
the wheat market, the last half of the 
week found buyers as little interested as 
they have generally been of late. 

A large portion of the early bookings 
was for small lots, as there are very few 
buyers who feel that the advance in wheat 
is going to be maintained. It is notice- 
able that the larger buyers have not gone 
into the market for round lots so far. 

With some mills in the Northwest the 
advance was 75c@$1.25 bbl over a week 
ago. While it is understood that most 
spring-wheat mills are not booking for 
advanced shipments, yet it is known that 
sales have been made for three and four 
months in advance, and the range, as 
usual, has been 40@75c bbl under 
prompt-shipment prices. 

The aggregate bookings of flour in 
this market for this season of the year 
are below normal. There seems to be a 
rather open question, at the present time, 
as to whether or not flour-buyers are 
pursuing a safe policy in withholding 
their purchases for future requirements. 
They continue, as a rule, to be bearish 
here. Where offers have been made by 
mills, buyers quite generally have tried to 
contract at a discount under the millers’ 
views. Early in the week some sales re- 
ported were as low as $11.50, jute, for 
either new or old standard patents. To- 
day these same mills have advanced fully 
$1 bbl. Minneapolis mill brands are 
higher than they have been for several 
weeks. 

Chicago mills are - go 
~ capacity, mainly on hard winter 
and soft winter wheat products. Rye 
flour has fluctuated $1.50 bbl within 10 
days. 


at a fairly 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Chicago mills, with a week- 


a of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
e Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
SE ED 805.605.0000 60-6806 22,500 84 
RE MEE oc veccecccrscssce See 89 
LEED Goss cccccuscccace 23,750 91 
Be Dene OHO ccc ccccccnse 24,750 93 


RAILROAD IMPROVEMENTS 


Charles H. Markham, president of the 
{llinois Central Railroad, has issued a 
letter to the patrons of the road in 
which he appeals to them to make com- 
plaints directly when they do not re- 
ceive the service to which they consider 
themselves entitled. He promises that 
within a short time the railroad will have 
its facilities on a basis on which it can 
better serve its patrons. He appeals for 
co-operation, and asks that when any 

rticular feature of the road service is 
well handled, mention be made of it. 

A Rock Island Railroad official says that 
there has never been a time when the 
shippers were more willing to co-operate 
with the railroads, or when the railroads 
and the we were closer together in 
their working, than at present. He be- 
lieves that this method will eventually 
mean a decided improvement in the serv- 
ice, especially in handling grain and coal. 

A majority of the coal mines in IIli- 
nois are now in operation, and the rail- 
roads are loading 1,000 to 3,000 cars a 
day. Rioting at West Frankfort, IIL, 
which resulted in calling out the state 
militia, has ceased, and the troops have 


been withdrawn. More coal is available 
for manufacturing, and industries are 
working to better advantage. The coal 
priority order requiring railroads east of 
the Mississippi River to give coal cars 
the preference has been extended to 
Sept. 21. The order was originally is- 
sued for 30 davs, beginning June 21, and 
later extended, first for 30 and then for 
90 days, from the original date. 


GRAIN TRADE ITEMS 


R. O. Cromwell, a crop expert who 
has been over the country for E. W. 
Wagner & Co., estimates the wheat crop 
of the three western Canadian provinces 
at 210,000,000 to 220,000,000 bus, and the 
oats yield at 325,000,000 bus. He esti- 
mates the entire Canadian oats crop at 
425,000,000 bus. 

James A. Patten has bought a ranch 
in Montana for his son. They raised 
12,000 bus of wheat there this year. Re- 
cently Mr. Patten wrote his son that he 
thought wheat would bring $3 bu. The 
son replied that the people out in Mon- 
tana were only talking $2. 

Cash premiums on wheat advanced 
sharply during the week, and were a 
strengthening factor in the market for 
futures. No. 1 hard and red winter ad- 
vanced from 10c over December two 
weeks ago to 17c over, with sales for 
country shipment by Aug. 25 at 1l5c 
over December. Exporters have ad- 
vanced their bid more than 10¢c in a 
week, but are not getting much wheat, as 
country offerings are light. A scarcity 
of cars has also worked against a free 
movement, and less wheat is coming to 
primary markets than last year. 

There are said to be 7,000,000 bus 
wheat sold for August shipment out of 
New Orleans. There is a fair movement 
to the Gulf ports, but not in volume, as 
compared with the amount of sales 
made, : 
Eastern millers have competed with 
local millers for the supplies of wheat in 
the Chicago markets, and it was neces- 
sary at times to bid prices up. 

The British Commission was out of the 
wheat market until last Thursday, when 
it took hold moderately, and total sales 
to all countries in all positions by the 
various markets were 1,000,000 bus. 

Rye stocks here have been drawn down 
to practically nothing, there being 189,000 
bus loaded out for export. There were 
also 129,000 bus corn loaded in a boat for 
shipment to Canada, 

Trading in May corn is around Decem- 
ber price to a shade under. First trades 
in May oats for 1921 delivery were made 
the past week at 75c at the opening, or 
5c over December. Later in the week 
there. were purchases for May and sales 
of December at 214¢ difference. Minne- 
apolis cash houses were active on the 
selling side of May oats. 

Charters have been made for 1,500,000 
bus wheat for September loading for ex- 
port via Georgian Bay, at 3c per bu. 
One house has taken 1,000,000 bus of the 
lot. 

A few cars of new spring wheat were 
received the past week from Illinois, and 
showed fine quality. They-were taken by 
millers. Some graded No. 1 northern, 
and a few cars were No. 2 and No. 3 
northern, the latter selling at $2.70@ 
2.721, while the No. 1 northern brought 
$2.80@2.85. 

There is an active demand for money 
from the grain trade, which is being sup- 
plied readily by the banks. Rates are 
7Y¥,@8¥, per cent, with more 8@81% per 
cent money than at any other rate. 

The Blodgett-Holmes Co., Janesville, 
Wis., states that in its estimation the 
buckwheat crop for this year is excep- 
tionally fine, akhwagh, according to gov- 
ernment reports for Aug. 1, there were 
only 14,800,000 bus of it, as compared 


with 16,300,000 last year, and a five-year 


average of 15,300, 
NOTES 


Exporters bid 30c over Chicago, De- 
cember, track, New York, for August 
shipment of No. 2 grades, at the close, 
today, and 25c over, c.i.f., Buffalo. 


H. H. King, president of the Sheffield- 
King Milling Co., Minneapolis, is spend- 
ing a few days at one of the Michigan 
summer resorts with his family. He was 
in Chicago on Friday. 

A modern flour-blending plant locat- 
ed in Chicago, and in operation at pres- 
ent, might be leased or sold to a desir- 
able party. Confidential information can 
be obtained through this office. 


Jacques Luchsinger, of the firm of 
Jochems & Luchsinger, millers’ agents, 
Amsterdam, Holland, was in Chicago this 
week en route to the East. He will sail 
Aug. 28 from New York City on the 
Rotterdam. 


E. J. Lachmann, Neenah, Wis., who for 
years was quite prominent in milling, 
motored to Chicago, Thursday. Of late 
Mr. Lachmann was interested in the 
manufacturing of paper, but sold his in- 
terests a few months ago. 


Two or three flour firms, including the 
Security Flour Co. and the Bakers’ 
Flour Co., have petitioned for a receiver 
for the Charles Weeghman Co., owners 
of a chain of restaurants in Chicago. The 
indebtedness to the flour concerns repre- 
sents about $4,000. 


Lake rates were up to 5c for wheat 
to Buffalo at one time during the week, 
and later charters were at 4%%,c. Lake 
shipments of grain from Chicago for the 
week were 1,551,000 bus, of which 410,- 
000 were wheat to Buffalo and 943,000 to 
Canadian ports for export. 


There are said to be 2,500 cars of 
wheat at New Orleans or near by await- 
ing loadings for export. Galveston has 
1,200 cars on track, and 4,800 at near- 
by points. Boats have been slow in get- 
ting into Galveston, and the permit com- 
mittee has shut off issuing new permits. 


A. C, Falen, manager of the Lindsborg 
(Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co., while 
here early in the week, said that the car 
situation is not improving, and he be- 
lieves that it is the leading drawback in 
trade conditions at present. He further 
stated that it had taken 90 days on a 
car shipment from Lindsborg to New 
York. He also referred to a car that 
was in such condition that it required 
considerable recoopering, and after be- 
ing put in fairly good condition it was 
photographed by railroad officials as a 
curiosity. 

Aaron Blumenthal, for the past two 
years with the Palmer Flour Co., who 
has lately engaged in the brokerage busi- 
ness, with offices in the State-Lake Build- 
ing, has taken the account for the St. 
Paul (Minn.) Milling Co. for Chicago, 
and also the account of the Leavenworth 
(Kansas) Milling Co, for this market. 
Mr. Blumenthal was in St. Paul last 
week with B. N. Lathrop, district man- 
ager for the St. Paul company, making 
arrangements for the distribution of the 
mill’s products. William Laue, of 
Bloom’s Wholesale Grocery Co., Chicago 
Heights, Ill., distributors for the mill in 
that city and near-by territory, was also 
at the mill. 





WISCONSIN 


Mitwavukee, Wis., Aug. 14.—Flour 
business this week improved. Millers re- 
port fair sales, and inquiry was good 
over a wide territory. A steady business 
is looked for during the next two weeks 
and mills expect to make liberal ship- 
ments before the advance in freight 
rates. Shipping directions came in free- 
ly, and the car situation has shown some 
improvement. Millers were good buyers 
of choice milling wheat, ond have fair 
stocks on hand. Flour prices were ad- 
vanced to keep pace with the cash wheat. 
Bids came in freely on the old basis, but 
most of the mills held firm for the ad- 
vance. The production is expected to 


- show liberal increase for the next two 


weeks. Choice city brands of hard spring 
wheat patent were quoted at $13.80@ 
14.25, and straight at $12.95@13.05, in 
98-lb cottons. 

There was a good demand for clears, 
and mills are well sold ahead. Shipping 
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directions came freely, and mills will be 
kept busy loading out what they have 
sold before the advance in freights. 
There was a good inquiry from eastern 
bakers, and some fair orders were 
booked. Prices were easier than a week 
ago, due to the fact that outside offer- 
ings are becoming more liberal. Fancy 
was quoted at $11.75@11.80, and low- 
grades at $9.65@10, in 98-lb cottons. 

Millers report a brisk demand for 
Kansas patent. Some liberal orders were 
booked, both domestic and export. Mills 
have been buying freely of southwestern 
wheat. Trade was better with the local 
bakers, who have been laying in stocks. 
Jobbers report a good demand from 
small shops, and the week’s business was 
very satisfactory. Prices were quoted 
at $12@12.25, in 98-lb cottons. 

The demand for rye flour showed a de 
cided improvement. Mills made good 
sales, inquiry was better than in months, 
and a brisk business is looked for. Ther 
were export sales reported for shipment 
to Holland. Domestic rye flour stocks 
are light, and buyers are beginning to 
replenish, now that the new-crop is mov- 
ing more freely. Jobbers report fair 
sales to bakers, who have been out of the 
market for several weeks. Pure whit« 
was quoted at $11@11.60; straight, $9.95 
@10.55; dark, $7.85@9.80,—in 98-lb cot 
tons. 

Demand for corn flour was quiet 
Mills, however, have good orders on hand 
and are grinding freely, and will operat: 
to capacity until after the advance in 
freights. All have plenty of loading or 
ders on hand, and are making shipment: 
as fast as cars can be secured. Ther 
was some improvement in the call for 
corn meal, but grits remain slow. Price: 
were advanced, following the upturn i: 
corn. Flour was quoted at $3.95, cor: 
meal at $3.80, and grits at $3.70, in 100 
Ib cottons. 

Outside mills report a fair trade with 
wholesale grocers and bakers. Whil 
stocks here are fair, some of the large: 
buyers were in the market early in th 
week. Prices were quoted at $12.75@ 
13.25, in 98-lb cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


This week 


Last week : 6,000 
Last Year .ccccosce 18,000 9,500 
Two years ago .... 16,000 8,500 


MILLFEED 


The market was sharply higher, wit 
offerings rather light for August deli\ 
ery. Most of the mills are busy fillin; 
contracts made for shipment before th 
advance in freight rates. Shippers wh 
have made sales to the East are hurry 
ing out shipments as fast as possibl 
Inquiry was good from all sections, an 
transit feed was held at a good. pr 
mium. Bran showed more strength tha: 
middlings, and many are of the opinio: 
that prices will work closer togethe: 
Flour middlings and red dog hold strong 
with offerings light. 

Mills were asking for bids for Septem 
ber-October feed, but buying for late 
delivery has dropped off materially. Pas 
turage all over the country has been go 
ing backward, and the outlook is fo 
heavier feeding within a short tim« 
Stocks at eastern junction points moved 
well, and good prices were obtained. 

The Wisconsin state trade has show! 
signs of improving, and many of th: 
large buyers, who have been out of th 
market for the past two months, ar 
making inquiry. Trade in mixed ca 
with flour is steadily improving. Homin 
feed advanced sharply, and mills are we! 
sold ahead. Oil meal in better demand, 
with gluten feed manufacturers sold ou 
for August. 

NOTES 


Grain in store in Milwaukee this week 
wheat, 18,236 bus; corn, 309,391; oats. 
293,876; barley, 175,689; rye, 11,057. 

The M. B. Helmer Milling Co., Fon 
du Lac, Wis., sustained an estimated los 
of $25,000 by fire. Loss fully covered b) 
insurance. 

The Laona (Wis.) Equity Corporation 
has been incorporated, with $15,000 capi 
tal stock, to deal in flour, feed and 
grains. Incorporators are Ernest Wynn. 
Albert Grundman and Chester J. Irish 


A lot of 5,000 bbls of Kansas 95 per 
cent patent was sold by a local mill this 
week for shipment to the West Indies, 
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shipment to be made by Aug. 26. A pur- 
chase of 25 cars of Kansas wheat was 
made against the sale. 

Spaulding Rugee, with the Taylor & 
Bournique Co., Milwaukee, was married, 
Aug. 9, at Montreal, Can., to Miss Jean 
Muiry, of Edinburgh, Scotland. Miss 
Muiry was visiting in America when the 
var broke out, and entered an aircraft 
ylant at Buffalo, N. Y., to do her bit. 
\Ir. Rugee served in the navy as a chief 
yeoman, and was stationed at Buffalo, 
where he met Miss Muiry. Mr. and Mrs. 
Rugee have gone to Scotland on their 
}oneymoon, and will return to Milwaukee 
hout Oct. 15. 

Barley estimates in Wisconsin indicate 

n increase in production, compared with 

st year, due to better yield, although 

‘reage is slightly less. Quality is ex- 
ellent, the berry generally plump or 

iedium weight, a practically no un- 

yundness from unfavorable harvest 
eather, with only a few reports of light 
weight. Color, generally good. Acreage 
stimates as compared with last year 
inge from 20 to 50 bus, and average 

2, or 814 more than the crop of 1919, 

nd 234 bus less than the crop of 1918. 

The Donahue-Stratton Co., Milwaukee, 

is filed objection against the applica- 

on of the new rate of taxation on grain. 
ihe occupational tax in Wisconsin was 
Joubled by act of the 1919 legislature, 

) take effect Jan. 1. The Donahue- 
‘tratton Co. was taxed from May 1, 
1919, to May 1, 1920, at the new rate, and 
laims the higher rate should apply only 

m Jan, 1 to May 1. The case is the 
first of the kind to be brought before the 
local board of review, and on its outcome 

pends a large assessment on grain 
locks passing through Milwaukee eleva- 
tors in the past year. 

H. N. Witson. 





Bulgarian Crop Conditions 
Consul Graham H. Kemper, Sofia, 
ulgaria, reports, under date of July 7: 
“The weather in Bulgaria during May 
is moderate. The early part of the 
mth was marked by a lack of rainfall, 
pecially in the departments of Shou- 
en, Rustechuk, Varna, and Bourgas. 
During the last 10 days of the month, 
owever, rains were general and abun- 
int. Very little damage was done by 


“Regular work in the fields was kept 
», and the sowing of maize, beans, sun- 
wer, beets, etc., showed a marked in- 
‘ease over the previous year. The sow- 
¢ of sesame and millet began toward 
e end of the month. In many places 
1 work of transplanting tobacco 
lants was finished. The excellent prices 
r tobacco have given a considerable 
npetus to tobacco culture, especially in 
e regions of Doubnitza, Karlovo, and 
larmanly, 
“In general the condition of the crops 
wn in the fall was good at the end of 
lay, although in some places found to 
too thinly sown. Some land, which 
suld not be sown to autumn wheat, was 
wn in the early spring. In the regions 
f Shoumen and Razgrad the condition 
f the poppy plants was not good. In 
me localities mildew attacked the 
heat, rye, and oats, but did compara- 
ively little damage. Locusts have caused 
light damage in the regions of Doub- 
nitza, Sofia, Bazarjik, Philippopolis, 
ilaskovo, and Harmanly. 
“Compared with the previous year the 
evelopment of the crops has been ear- 
r and more rapid. The cutting of 
‘utumn barley began in the last few 
cays of the month at a number of 
laces.” 





English Potato Crop Menaced 

Lonpon, Eno., July 28.—Much con- 
ternation prevails at present in regard 
) the potato crop, for the hitherto 
promising prospects of a bumper crop 
re not likely to be realized unless the 
‘hreatened widespread damage by blight 
in be stayed. The trouble has arisen 
‘hrough the wet weather that has pre- 
vailed during July and the frosts that 
have occurred in some places. The 
southern and eastern counties of Eng- 
‘and are affected mostly, but the Irish 
farmers are also rather uneasy about 
their potato crops. Remedial and pre- 
ventive measures are being actively em- 
ployed to try and check the scourge. 


C. F. G. Rarxes. 
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NO BUSINESS 


It is remarkable that the second week 
in August should come and go without 
the soft-wheat milling business having 
made anything like a fair start on the 
new crop, but such is the case. Millers 
say that there is no particular interest 
manifested in new-crop soft-wheat flour, 
that the trade is most indifferent and 
apathetic, and that they have scarcely 
any inquiries. Of course there has been 
some buying by large biscuit and cracker 
manufacturers, but this is not significant, 
and is no indication of general trade 
sentiment and conditions. 

Although the wheat market has ruled 
somewhat steadier at higher levels this 
week, buyers have not abandoned or lost 
confidence in their theories of lower 
values. This expectation of lower prices 
has evidently taken a firm and deep root, 
and is not easily dislodged. With erratic 
markets, swinging now this way and now 
that in response to various influences, it 
is taken for granted that price changes 
may be down as well as up. 

Two-dollar wheat is now spoken of as 
a possibility; indeed, some regard it as 
a probability when the stress of the 
spring-wheat crop and movement is op- 
erative, provided a crop anywhere near 
that indicated by the government report 
is harvested. There are enough bearish 
elements in plain view to account for the 
attitude of buyers in holding off and 
deferring purchases. 

As a rule, farmers seem to be in no 
hurry to sell their wheat. Harvest was 
fully two weeks late, and threshing is 
progressing rather slowly. It is note- 
worthy that few acceptances are being re- 
ceived on bids. To be sure, as there is 
no flour business worth speaking of, there 
is no pressing for wheat and no urgency 
for it. Were conditions different, mill- 
ers might be obliged to increase their 
bids to secure a supply. 

In normal times, before the war, soft- 
wheat exporting millers usually made sales 
for export during July and August, fre- 
quently beginning in June, and these 
sales contributed materially to the opera- 
tion of the mills. This year no such sales 
have been made, and their absence is 
felt. The dependence of soft-wheat mill- 
ing on export business for satisfactory 
operation has been clearly brought out 
during the last few years. 

The final attitude of the farmer in re- 
gard to selling, of the flour-buyer, both 
domestic and foreign, and of the wheat- 
exporter, as well as the transportation 
situation, are factors which will count in 
determining the price at which the mar- 
ket settles. That the foreign buyer of 
wheat and flour will have an important 
influence is already evidenced. by the 
course of prices whenever he is in the 
market, or when it is rumored that he 
is about to resume purchases. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 

There is nothing doing or stirring. 
Millers have had ample opportunity to 
accustom themselves to the present dull- 
ness. Their ore finds expression 
in statements that they never saw any- 
thing like the present lack of interest 
and protracted indifference of buyers at 
the beginning of a crop year. There is 
hardly a nibble to indicate that flour 
must ultimately be bought. 

Under such conditions, of course, there 
has been some tendency to cut prices, to 
make them as low as possible, or a little 
lower. For the most part, however, mill- 
ers are not unduly forcing sales. They 


are sitting still, waiting as patiently as 
possible for the business which must 
come sooner or later. 

There is so little doing that there is 
not much complaint among millers about 
transportation conditions, scarcity of 
ears or of coal, but other industries at 
Toledo have been obliged to curtail op- 
eration on this account, and serious com- 
plaint probably would be in evidence 
among millers if they were operating 
their mills more fully. 

Toledo millers were bidding around 
$2.54, ‘Voledo rate points, for No. 1 red 
at the end of the week. It is noted that 
acceptances have been better since the 
price got above $2.50; while the move- 
ment has been comparatively light, wheat 
is offering more freely the last few days. 
The price was weaker at the close of 
the week. 

OUTSIDE FLOURS 


There has been some business done in 
this section in the past two weeks by out- 
side mills. Both hard-winter and spring- 
wheat mills have been rather active. In 
a number of cases, flour has been offered 
at prices so low as to cause amazement 
to other millers who could not figure how 
it could be done. The price alone has 
not been the only demoralizing factor, 
Wut also the terms of shipment. Flour 
has been offered for shipment any time 
up to March 1, to be taken out as the 
buyer wanted it. The trade is at a loss 
to understand how these terms, in con- 
junction with the extremely low prices, 
could be made. It is assumed that the 
millers were making offers based upon 
the December future, perhaps covering 
half the sales with this protection and 
gambling on the other half. 

More or less hard-wheat flour was 
booked on the recent break in the wheat 
market. Now that wheat prices have re- 
acted, buyers are awaiting developments 


.again. Kansas 95 per -cent flours were 


offered on the break as low as $11@11.35 
in jute, f.o.b. Toledo rate points; short 
patents at $11.80@12.50. Present prices 
are higher, $12.80@13.40 for short pat- 
ents. 

Some well-known brands of spring- 
wheat flour were offered at particularly 
attractive prices on the break, the range 
being $11.10@12.80, 98’s. At the end of 
the week, spring-wheat short patents 
were held around $13.35 and standard 
patents $13, basis 140-lb jutes, Toledo 
rate points, for September-October-No- 
vember shipment, figured on the new 
freight rates. Short patent rye was of- 
fered at $11, white rye, long patent, at 
$10.30, medium rye at $10, jute, Septem- 
ber-October shipment. Good first clear 
is offered at $11.30, jute. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity of 
48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: : 
Pet. of 


Flour 

output activity 
Tee DOG cctv osscvvscedsr 25,800 54 
Least Week .cccccscccccceee 7,600 16 
POE MN ecekisceedcceseys 33,400 70 
TWO Years ABO ...eseeseeee 28,375 59 
Three year8S Ago .....-.-005 38,200 ., 80 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, In- 

diana and Michigan, including those at 

Toledo, as reported to The Northwest- 

ern Miller, with comparisons for the cor- 
responding weeks of 1919 and 1918: 

No. Capacity Output Pet. 


1920°........ 14 96,360 45,949 47% 
MOSOF esc vcces 10 78,360 21,287 27 
1919... .cccce 9 59,760 61,457 65 
1928. ccccscor 16 §©102,750 66,897 65 
*Week ending Aug. 14. tWeek ending 
Aug. 7. 
NOTES 


A. A. Cunningham, Sneath-Cunning- 
ham Co., grain, Tiffin, Ohio, called at this 
office this week. 

David E. Stott, Detroit, Mich., was in 
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Toledo this week, and attended the golf 
match at Inverness Club. 

W. F. Steele, Cincinnati, who repre- 
sents the Ladish Milling Co., Milwaukee, 
== Toledo calling on the trade this 
week, 


A. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, 
and H. M. Allen, Allen & Wheeler Co., 
Troy, Ohio, are still at the Poland . 
Springs (Maine) Hotel. 

W. L. Sparks, Sparks Milling Co., 
Terre Haute, Ind., accompanied by Mrs. 
Sparks and his son, was in Toledo this 
week to attend the United States Open 
— Championship at the Inverness Golf 

ub, 


The 100-bbl mill at Woodville, Ohio, 
18 miles east of Toledo, which has been 
operated by William H. Bruns for a 
number of years, was destroyed by fire 
this week, and for a time the fire threat- 
ened serious damage to the town. 


The Taylor Commission Co., Healey 
Building, Atlanta, Ga., has found it nec- 
essary to increase its space at Atlanta 
and also to open a branch office in the 
McCall Building, Memphis, Tenn., Sept. 
1, in order to take care of its growing 
business. 


The Indiana Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion will hold an outing of grain-dealers, 
millers and their friends at Lake Maxin- 
kuckee, Sept. 4-6, with headquarters at 
the Palmer House. Prior to the war 
these outings were an annual feature, 
and are now being resumed, 


William Reed, who founded the Mu- 
tual Fire Prevention Bureau, Oxford, 
Mich., and has been its active manager 
for the last 10 years, has accepted the 
secretaryship- of the Ohio Millers’ Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Co., Canton, Ohio, 
effective Sept. 1, and will move to Can- 
ton. W. H. Clark, who has been secre- 
tary for many years, has been made 
president. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

InpIANAPouis, Inv., Aug. 14.—After an 
increased demand for flour last week, 
which followed a rising wheat market 
due to unsettled European conditions, 
sales fell off somewhat in Indiana this 
week. The trade apparently took an 
optimistic view of the prospect for set- 
tlement of over-sea problems, centering 
for the most part around the invasion of 
Poland by Russia’s troops. Exporters, 
however, were fairly active in this terri- 
tory, and most purchases of wheat were 
for abroad. Millers thus far have seemed 
content to make provision only for cur- 
rent domestic needs. 

While a fair business was done, there 
was no buying of large quantities of 
flour for future delivery. Bakers and 
other consumers are hesitating; ey 2 do 
not feel that it is wise to obligate them- 
selves too heavily until signs of the fu- 
ture trend of events become more evi- 
dent. Many millers have felt the same 
way and, even yet, are only slightly less 
cautious than they were at the begin- 
ning of the present milling season, ush- 
‘ered in by free trading in wheat after the 
close of the period of control by the 
United States Grain Corporation. 

The condition of the market, with its 
wide and sudden _ fluctuations, has 
strengthened the belief that this is a wise 

olicy to continue to follow for the time 

ing, as far as domestic trade is con- 
cerned. Some of the Hoosier firms are 
buying the grain they need, only as they 
sell flour to take care of it, thus pro- 
tecting themselves from any loss that 
might result from a sudden and perma- 
nent decline in wheat values. Many of 
the close students of milling believe that 
the future trend of values is more than 
ever before bound up with the existi 
lack of cars for the shipment of grain. 

Should transportation facilities show a 
decided improvement, permi the 
more rapid movement of wheat, there is 
a — in some quarters that the grain 
may fall below the present price level, 
which, of course, would be reflected in 
the price of flour. On the other hand, 
a change for the worse would almost in- 
evitably mean a general increase ail 
along the line. 

Quotations on flour show no decided 
change from last week, although the 
level is slightly higher. Soft-winter = 
ents are offered for shipment in car 
at $11.90@12.50 bbl, 98-lb cotton basis, 
an advance of 15c in both the maximum 
and minimum -over last week. Hard- 
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winter patents are priced at $11.90@ 
12.75, a jump of 15c in the minimum, 
with the maximum unchanged. Spring 
patents are quoted at $12.75@13.50, an 
increase of 25c in both the minimum and 
maximum. All prices are subject to con- 
firmation. 
FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of wheat flour by mills in In- 
dianapolis, with a weekly capacity of 
22,800 bbls, and inspections of grain and 
stocks in store, in bushels, the latter as 
of Aug. 14, with comparisons for pre- 


ceding periods, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pct. of 

output activity 

RO A ee re 4,922 22 

PE WE Save cercatcovaes 2,956 13 

¢ Eee ts eee ae 7,692 34 

Two years ago .........++5 5,633 25 
INSPECTIONS FOR* WEEK 

In Out 

, Bes ee 371,000 38,000 

oo A eee a 111,000 83,000 

Bree ee ee ee 838,000 130,000 

Se rere 24,000 1,400 
STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 


...-118,130 406,140 130,560 540 
vhene 595,230 399,000 126,900 20,700 
4,390 


This week 

Year ago 

Two years ago 237,330 533,630 288,180 
CORN PRODUCTS 

Business in corn products has been fair 
for Indiana firms this week, considering 
that buying of this class of goods al- 
ways is rather slack at this season of the 
year. No trouble has been found in get- 
ting all the corn needed, although, as far 
as possible, available cars are being used 
to move new-crop wheat. 

Prices are unchanged from last week, 
although previously to the end of the 
present six-day period there had been 
somewhat of an advance, the quotations 
later receding. Grits are quoted for 
shipment in car lots at $3.70 per 100 lbs, 
sacked, meal at $3.65, cerealine at $4.25, 
hominy at $3.80, hominy flakes at $4, and 
corn flour at $3.90. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is in good demand for prompt 
shipment, and in fair demand for future 
shipment. Prices are slightly higher for 
wheat feeds. For August shipment, bran 
is quoted at $53@54 ton, sacked, in car 
lots. Mixed feed is offered at $55@56, 
and middlings at $61@62. Buyers de- 
siring shipments in September and Oc- 
tober are receiving quotations on a level 
$5 ton lower. In corn feeds the prices 
are unchanged from last week, hominy 
feed being offered for shipment in car 
lots at $61 ton, bulk, and $65 sacked. 


MONEY SITUATION IMPROVING 


Movement of the 1920 crop of wheat, 
although slow as a result of a shortage 
of cars, already has had a beneficial ef- 
fect on the financial situation through- 
out Indiana, according to bankers here. 
They point out that, notwithstanding dif- 
ficulties, a considerable quantity of the 
grain is now reaching the large terminal 
markets, and the return flow of money 
is becoming available. 

The money market, as far as this state 
is concerned, bankers say, is getting in a 
better position than at any time since 
early in the year, although the situation 
is by no means relieved permanently. 
One of the leaders, whose institution has 
large dealings with millers and grain 
dealers, said that a freer movement of 
wheat was the greatest contributing fac- 
tor, although the railroads still were in 
hard straits to supply millers with quan- 
tities of grain needed. Indiana probably 
is in a better situation as to money than 
some other centers, where longer hauls 
of grain by railroads are required. 

Country banks are meeting their obli- 
gations to the larger central banks more 
promptly than expected, and this in 
itself is easing the situation to some ex- 
tent. The situation is working itself out 
in good shape, the bankers say, although 
they add that no doubt there will be high 
money rates for some time to come, as 
crop requirements are not ended for the 
year. - The banks in this territory are 
loaning money to all legitimate business 
and industry, but are exercising a close 
scrutiny of credits. 


NOTES 


So acute is a shortage of elevator and 
granary space in the vicinity of Bargers- 
ville that grain-raisers are using bed- 
rooms in their homes for storing wheat. 


C. A. McCardle, vice-president of the 
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McCardle-Black Co., Indianapolis, grain 
dealers, has bought the country place of 
George W. Pangborn at Forty-Second 
Street and Brightwood Avenue for $25,- 
000. The property includes 12 acres of 
ground. 

Ele Stansbury, of Indianapolis, attor- 
ney general for Indiana, has submitted 
an opinion to E. E. Chenoweth, superin- 
tendent of the Indiana Farm Colony for 
Feeble Minded, holding that wheat pro- 
duced on the farm cannot be exchanged 
for corn bought in the market. 

Elmer Howell, of Marion township, 
Shelby County, has reported the largest 
average yield of wheat of the 1920 crop 
in that region, having had one tract of 
20 acres that made 36 bus per acre. He 
used seed that had received the hot- 





field, O. H. Pate, Aurora, Arthur J. 
Anglin, Leesburg, and W. P. Hill, 
Francesville. Four of the 10 farmers’ 
federation districts in the state have not 
yet appointed members. 


John W. McCardle, of Indianapolis, 
vice chairman of the Indiana Public 
Service Commission, represented Indiana 
at a conference of officials of central 
western states at Washington, Monday, 
which was called to consider the grain- 
car shortage situation. Members of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission were 
present, and Mr. McCardle, who has re- 
turned, announced that considerable at- 
tention was given to reports indicating 
that comparatively little grain thus far 
has been shipped by boat over the Great 
Lakes routes this summer. Some of the 


A Composite Ship: One Mast Square-Rigged and Five Rigged Fore-and-Aft 


water treatment for smut and other dis- 
eases. 

As an encouragement to Shelby Coun- 
ty farmers to produce the best grade of 
wheat, a plan has been worked out by a 
committee of grain-dealers and farmers 
in that territory to offer a premium for 
No. 1 grade of the grain. All grain- 
dealers and millers in the county agreed 
to the proposal. 


The Indiana Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion and the Indiana Millers’ Associa- 
tion, both of which have their headquar- 
ters in Indianapolis, with Charles B. 
Riley as secretary, will hold their annual 
outing at Lake Maxinkuckee on Sept. 4- 
6. Headquarters will be established at 
the Palmer House, Culver, which bor- 
ders the lake, and the time will be de- 
voted to boating, fishing and resting. The 
outing is the first to be held by the two 
organizations since the World War. 


Members of the grain committee of 
the Indiana Federation of Farmers’ As- 
sociation met Tuesday in Indianapolis to 
discuss the establishment of a commis- 
sion firm in this city to facilitate the han- 
dling of wheat and other grains for In- 
diana producers. The committee in- 
cludes J. S. Minch, Chalmers, James K. 
Mason, Milton, Ward F. Parnell, Green- 


—‘‘The Fuel Supply and the Sailing Ship.” 


officials expressed the belief, he added, 
that this is a considerable cause of the 
acute shortage of cars. 

Epwarp H, Zrecner. 


NASHVILLE 

NasHVILLe, Tenn., Aug. 14.—More ac- 
tivity has been noted on the part of 
flour-buyers in the Southeast this week. 
The volume of sales booked has, for the 
first time since the new-crop_ season 
opened, been something like normal for 
this time of the year. The aggregate 
bookings have been approximately 75 per 
cent of the possible output of the mills. 
Shipping instructions have held up fair- 
ly well. A goodly proportion of sales 
have been for quick shipment. There 
has been no accumulation of stocks at 
the mills, and running time was increased 
this week. 

No material change is noted in the 
local wheat situation. Farmers continue 
to offer very little. No. 2 red western 
was quoted at $2.67@2.68, at the close of 
the week. 

Flour prices continue to show consid- 
erable range, but were stronger this week 
on account of the wheat market recov- 
ering strength. Prices at the close of the 
week were substantially as follows: best 
or short soft winter wheat patent, 98 
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Ibs, cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, 
$12.75@13.50; standard or regular pat- 
ent, $12.40@12.75; straight patent, $11.80 
@12.25. 

Trade in Minnesota and Kansas flours 
continues slow. Prices: spring-wheat 
patent, 98 lbs, cotton or jute, delivered 
at Nashville, $14@14.50; hard winter- 
wheat patent, $13.50@ 14. 

The millfeed situation is quiet, with 
prices showing softening tendency, as the 
output by the mills is being increased. 
On account of curtailed output the sup- 
ply has been very limited the past 30 
days. Quotations: soft winter-wheat 
bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b. Ohio River 
points, $45@46; standard middlings or 
shorts, $60@62. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output by Nashville and southeasteri 





mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet 

Weekly output ofac 

capacity for week tivity 
TRIS WEEK wacccas 183,690 40 
RsOt WOOK oc .cces 186,690 33 
SOO BOG iiiccdccs OBF,888 7 
Two years ago ... 161,910 102,869 63 
Three years ago.. 149,100 119,346 82 

STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison 
as reported through the Grain Exchange 


Aug. 14 Aug 
sc. /. Ferrers ries 23,300 21,6( 
WG, BO semasues sees 188,000 158,01 
Cts. Ge 6st weetascness 124,500 163, 5¢ 
CRC, WN kb diweeceatcecs 106,000 138,75 


CORN MEAL 

Demand for corn meal has dwindle: 
again, with no signs of renewal of con 
sumption on anything like pre-war basi: 
Mills with a capacity of 63,000 bus thi 
week ground 11,883, or 18.8 per cent o 
-capacity, compared with 15,475, or 22. 
per cent, last week, and 18.5 per cent 
the same week last year. Prices: bolted 
meal, sacked, per 100 Ibs, f.o.b. Ohio 
River points, $3.60@3.70; unbolted, $3.40 
@3.50. 

NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville thi 
week, 126 cars. 

Movement of new wheat in the Louis 
ville territory is reported quiet. 

Owing to alleged misinterpretation o 
the laws of Tennessee regarding packin 
corn meal to be offered for sale in tl 
state, the food commissioner has issuc 
a circular, calling attention to the la 
requiring that corn meal be packed in 
2-bu, 1-bu, %-bu, %4-bu and 1%-bu pac! 
ages, and that the net weight be plain! 
stamped on the package. 

Joun Lerrer. 


GEORGIA 

Attanta, Ga, Aug. 14.—There has 
been little doing in the flour trade during 
the past two weeks, and prices are w 
changed to a shade lower. Standard pa 
ents are quoted at $12.50, higher patents 
at $12.80, and short patents at $13.5 
Stocks have been reduced, and the trace 
is only taking on small shipments for 
prompt delivery. There is a waiting ati 
tude generally, although it is not thoug)t 
that flour will be much lower for some 
time, though ultimately the prices ma) 
find lower levels. 

Millfeeds also have been rather dul. 
Bran is quoted $5@7 lower, while brow> 
shorts are unchanged to a shade lower, 
with a fair demand. There will probably 
be some summer-feeding from now on ‘0 
harden up stock for early fall market. 

The railroads locally placed a tempo- 
rary embargo on all hay and horse fee«s 
about two weeks ago on account of the 
large stocks of these feeds standing on 
tracks unloaded, and the embargoes are 
lifted only to dealers who have no stoc 
standing in cars unloaded. Receipts 
these feeds have, consequently, b« 
rather light for the past two weeks; ho 
ever, the market is now in much bette 
shape, as stocks have been materially - 
duced and there is a general good «e- 
mand for these feeds. 

The cottonseed meal and cake marke 
continues dull, but stocks are being rv- 
duced in many localities. Old meal 
quoted at $57 and new-crop meal at $5». 
though there is no new meal on the mer- 
ket yet. Shipments will begin within - 
to 60 days. 

Cottonseed hulls are practically sold 
out, and new-crop hulls are being quoted 
at $10 ton, 60-day shipment, for loose 
hulls. J. Hore TicNer. 
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Flour market conditions, except for an 
increase of about $1 bbl in prices, remain 
nchanged from last week, though there 

ay be a slightly firmer undertone. The 
inge in prices is still wide, amounting 

a rule to $1 or more per bbl, but even 

» low point of the range is above buy- 
‘s ideas under existing conditions, and 
iherefore it may readily be seen that 

‘ere is practically no chance for much 

isiness at the top except where quality 

yunts, and an occasional car is absolute- 
required immediately to fill some gap. 

In view of the general advance of cash 
wheat prices in all markets, flour prices, 
though not advancing in proportion this 
week, have been very firm. Buyers, how- 
ver, do not feel that this is an advanta- 
eous time to come into the market, par- 
ticularly if they do not want flour for 
immediate consumption. They take the 
sition that it would be better to pay 
nore later on in case they have to, than 
‘ome in now and perhaps force the pres- 
nt market still higher. 

During the early part of the week the 
oreign demand, which had _ previously 

en strong, dropped off very percep- 

bly, exporters apparently taking the 
ime view of the situation as the domes- 
buyers. Later in the week the de- 
ind from foreign markets took on new 
fe, and there were a number of in- 
q iiries. 

rhe wide range in prices is more con- 

fusing to buyers, both domestic and for- 


gn, than any other feature, and it is 
having somewhat the same effect upon 
. 


Ll 


sellers, because now and then, when a 
mill representative thinks he has a par- 
ticularly low price and quotes it to his 
trade, the wind is taken out of his sails 
by finding his prospective buyer has an 
offer at 75c@$1 under his figure. The 
principal mystery about this condition of 
the market is how any such wide range 
can exist at this time. 

Canadian flour is being sold here to 
some extent, one sale of 6,000 bbls soft- 
winter straight being reported at $10.75, 
jute, which was about 30c higher than the 
low end of the range on American flours 
of the same character. As the product 
of Canadian mills will doubtless be a fac- 
tor in this year’s flour trade, mills on 
that side of the line are now beginning 
to look this way for business. Some of 
the larger ones have already arranged 
their connections in New York, and oth- 
ers will very likely soon follow suit. Bak- 
ers this side of the line have had an op- 
portunity to get acquainted with Cana- 
dian flour during the last year, and-they 
seem to like it. 

Stocks of flour on hand, while not 
large, are sufficient for the time being, 
and as railroad deliveries are slowly but 
surely improving, buyers feel that they 
are in a safe position in waiting for the 
market to become steadier before buying 
much, 

General quotations, merely nominal, 
were: spring fancy patent, $14.25@14.75; 
standard patent, $13@14; first clear, $10 
@11; soft-winter straights, $11@11.50; 
hard-winter straights, $12.50@13.50; first 
clear, $10@11; rye, $10@11,—all in jute. 

NEW RAILROAD RULING 

A new railroad ruling which was sud- 
denly announced last Monday prohibits 
the delivery of less than carload lots of 
flour. it will have 


Tf this ruling stands, 


i 


ee 


a very important bearing upon the busi- 
ness of the small distributor of flour in 
the metropolitan district. Heretofore, 
deliveries have been arranged so as to 
permit of splitting a car into several 
small lots, which made it easy for the 
small distributors to do business. 

The matter is being taken up by a 
committee from the Produce Exchange 
with the hope that a modification of this 
ruling may be had. It is proposed that 
the ruling be so modified as to permit a 
minimum delivery of five tons in place of 
the previous minimum of three tons, and 
should such modification be obtained the 
business of small flour-handlers will not 
be greatly affected. 


COLLEGE GRAIN-GRADING COURSE 


Columbia University has announced 
that it will establish an intensive night 
course in grain-grading for men and 
women. The course will cover the physi- 
cal, chemical and biological characteristics 
of all varieties of grain and their rela- 
tion to commercial values, based upon 
federal standards. Injurious insects, de- 
terioration in storage, and transit will 
also be features of the course, and sam- 
ples of grain from all parts of the Unit- 
ed States will be used. 

The course will be under the direction 
of the department of extension, and has 
the approval of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

NOTES 

A. M. Keniston, sales-manager of the 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis., was 
on ’change here Wednesday. 

Charles B. Spaulding, secretary 
manager of the New Century Co., 
cago, was in New York this week. 

Lawrence E, Rice, of the Star & Cres- 
cent Milling Co., Chicago, visited the 


and 
Chi- 


‘eastern markets this week, spending one 


day in New York. 

H. B. Freeman, New York representa- 
tive of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
who has been visiting his mill in Minneap- 
olis, returned home last Monday. 

Victor Newcomb, of G. K. Morrow 
& Co., who has been visiting the Euro- 
pean markets for the past two months, 
arrived home this week, looking as 
though he had thoroughly enjoyed the 
trip. 

V. B. Wood, managing director of the 
Dominion Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, who has been in New York for the 
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past 10 days, left for home, ‘Tuesday. 
Mr. Wood is a firm believer in the pos- 
sibility of a large volume of business 
south of the line for Canadian mills on 
the coming crop. 

The question of advanced freight rates 
is now receiving a good deal of attention 
on the part of eastern flour-buyers. 
Based upon the proposed increase of 40 
per cent, the increase from Minneapolis 
points would figure approximately 26c 
per bbl, but whether or not this will be 
the exact amount seems to be question- 
able. An official of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, in discussing the matter, in- 
dicated that it might be more, and so the 
trade is in something of a quandary, and 





probably will be until the final official 
announcement is made. 
VIRGINIA 
Norrotk, Va., Aug. 14.—The flour 


market at Norfolk still remains com- 
paratively inactive. Buyers are well sup- 
plied with old-wheat flour, and are, gen- 
erally speaking, bears on the market, 

although the continued advances of the 
past week have not justified their atti- 
tude. Jobbers have been inclined to 
clear their warehouses of stock on hand 
before ordering out new-flour purchases. 

Quotations this week place soft win- 
ter patents, basis 98’s, cottons, at $12.50 
@13.25, Kansas hard winters and north- 
western springs ranging $13.50@14.50. 

Millfeed quotations: straight wheat 
middlings for shipment, $59@60; straight 
middlings, spot, $60; straight wheat bran 
for shipment, $48.75; winter wheat bran, 
$58; red dog, $77; yellow sifted cracked 
corn, $70@71. The tendency of the mill- 
feed market is upward. 

NOTES 

To improve the facilities for grain- 
handling at this port, the commercial 
bodies have organized in a concerted ef- 
fort for the establishment of a _ 1,000,- 
000-bu minimum capacity grain elevator 
to be erected here. The city council has 
named a committee to ascertain the ap- 
proximate cost of the proposed eleva- 
tor, and the trade bodies at a recent 
meeting at the Chamber of Commerce 
adopted a resolution favoring immediate 
action in the matter. 

Foreign shipment of new wheat began 
here last week with a 1,000-ton lot via 
the International Mercantile Marine 
Steamship Co. for Liverpool. This 
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a is also arranging for a 2,000-ton 
pon of wheat to England in the 
near future. With close relations be- 
tween Hampton Roads and the agricul- 
tural centers of the Middle West, re- 
cently brought about, the outlook for 
heavy shipments of wheat and other 
grain from this port this season is prom- 
ising. 

Considerable ,interest in the port of 
Hampton Roads as an export center was 
aroused in the Middle West recently on 
the occasion of a booster tour of a com- 
mittee of prominent citizens concerned in 
port development. As a result of the 
low freight rates prevailing between Nor- 
folk and the Middle West, and of the 
quick and efficient ——s of freight 
over the ship’s side without the delay and 
expense of lighterage service, numerous 
Jetters of inquiry as to specific shipping 
data have recently reached the port com- 
mission. A party of Cleveland, Ohio, 
business men were in Norfolk last Thurs- 
day, and expressed amazement over the 
wonderful facilities for storage and 
shipment at this port. 
Josepu A, Leste. 





BALTIMORE 

Battimore, Mp., Aug. 14.—Flour was 
held higher by some mills and offered 
lower by others, making a difficult mar- 
ket to quote accurately. Old springs 
were the firmest grades on the list, but 
nobody appeared to want them even at 
the price of new, and with the latter ob- 
tainable at 25@50c bbl discount, it is easy 
to guess which would have done the busi- 
ness had there been any demand. 

Buyers are simply out of it. As’stated 
last week, they are opposed to stocking 
up with flour based on the present great 

remium of cash wheat over the Decem- 
ee option, contending that to do so 
would be suicidal, and insisting that if 
the farmers, mills and elevators think so 
much of cash wheat as to pay a big 
premium over December for it, let them 
have it and carry it until they learn bet- 
ter. 

Springs were firm but inactive, first 
patents closing nominally at $13.25@ 
13.75; standard brands, $12.25@12.75,— 
in 98-lb cottons; 90c more in wood, 25@ 
30c less in jute, or 15@4é5c less in bulk. 
Some mills. were asking $1 or more over 
these prices. Practically no business was 
done, although there were some attrac- 
tive quotations on the market. The trade 
is waiting for new flour at a reasonable 
figure, not caring for any more old on 
this crop, preferring new Kansas at the 
same price, but getting it at a good dis- 
count, 

New hard winters were steadier but 
slow, short patents at the close ranging 
$12.75@13.25; straights, $11.75@12.25,— 
in 98-lb cottons; 90c more in wood, 25@ 
30c less in jute, or 15@45c less in bulk. 
There was a wide range in prices. For 
instance, one mill was asking $13.75, jute, 
for short patent, while another was offer- 
ing it at $11.80, cotton. Nothing was 
wanted at either limit, though some ex- 
cellent goods were obtainable around 
$12.50, cotton. Offerings were plentiful. 

New soft winters were unchanged and 
dull, short patent closing nominally at 
$11.50@12; near-by straights, $10.50@11, 
—in 98-lb cottons; 90c more in wood, 
25@45c less in bulk. The trading seems 
to have been confined to a few cars of 
near-by straight at $10, bulk, though 
most mills are asking well over this 
figure, some as high as $11, bulk. Of- 
ferings were fairly liberal, but the spirit 
to buy was lamentably lacking. 

City mills had nothing encouraging to 
report. Finding demand almost at a 
standstill, domestic and export, they ran 
half-time and reduced flour 25c bbl; 
feed unchanged. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 17,523 
bbls. 

BARNES-JACKSON CO. 


The Barnes-Jackson Co., Inc., grain 
exporters, comprising Julius H. Barnes 
and George S. Jackson, former president 
and second vice-president, respectively, 
of the United States Grain Corporation, 
will start in business in the Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Baltimore, Aug. 16, 
when Mr. Jackson will return from his 
outing in Maine and take charge. 

The capitalization of the new concern 
has not yet been divulged, while the as- 
sistants and confidential men retained 
from the corporation office by the new 
company are Edward Netre, John J. 
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Frederick and William L. Diament, all 
experts in their different lines. Mr. 
Barnes has made it perfectly plain that 
Mr. Hoover will have no connection with 
his combination, also that his branch of- 
fices on this side. of the water will be 
confined to New York, Duluth, Winni- 
peg, Philadelphia and Baltimore. 


NOTES 


Exports from here this week included 
9,227 bbls flour and 1,524,512 bus grain— 
875,506 wheat and 649,006 rye. 

The Potomac Poultry Food Co. is said 
to be planning to build extensive fac- 
tories for its business at Crisfield, Md. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators, as posted on 
*change: wheat, $2.90 bu; corn, $1.90; 
rye, $2.30; barley, $1.75; oats, $1.20. 

Receipts of southern corn from Nov. 
12, 1919, to Aug. 14, 1920, 261,454 bus; 
year ago, 565,884. Range of prices this 
week, $1'55@1.65; last year, $1.95@2.20. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 30 to Aug. 14, 720,090 bus; same 
period last year, 627,183. ange of 
prices this week, $1.75@2.64; last year, 
$1.50@2.35. 

The James Otis, a new 12,000-ton 
steamer just from its builders on the 
Delaware, reached here a few days ago 
to load for the Export Transportation 
Co. for Liverpool. 

The Ontario, pioneer ship of the 
French Transatlantique Co., which will 
operate a line between Baltimore and 
French Atlantic ports, has arrived. Wil- 
bur F, Spice & Co. are local agents. 

The industrial bureau of the Board of 
Trade reports one new industry for Bal- 
timore in July, and seven expansions. 
As to vessel arrivals, its record shows 
298 for July, as against 291 for June. 

Charles H. Gibbs, local mill agent and 
corn-goods specialist, has secured the ac- 
count for this market of the Federal 
Milling & Refrigerating Co., of Hagers- 
town, Md. The company has a 400-bbl 
mill, making a soft winter straight flour. 

The Ship Stores Co., Inc., with $50,000 
capital stock, for the purpose of a gen- 
eral manufacturers’ and merchants’ 
business, more especially supplies, ship 
chandlery, etc., has been incorporated by 
George Skinner, Thomas Victor and 
Joseph Park. 

The Baltimore & Eastern Shore Ferry 
Line, with steamers running at short in- 
tervals between Bay Shore and Rock 
Hall, was opened for business Aug. 10, 
and is expected to divert to Baltimore 
all the trade on the eastern shore of 
Maryland which has heretofore been go- 
ing to Philadelphia. 

The Maryland Biscuit Co. and White 
& Co. were the first to buy new near-by 
soft-winter straights in this market at 
$10, bulk. They bought them at this 
when wheat was the lowest, and they 
bought them again at this price this week, 
= wheat up 12@14c bu from the bot- 
om. 

J. Frank Baker, of the New York 
American League Baseball Club, better 
known as “Home-run Baker,’ was on 
*change here yesterday superintending 
the sale of his crop of wheat raised on 
his farm in Talbot County, Maryland. 
He attracted considerable attention, and 
was given a hearty welcome by his nu- 
merous admirers, 

To show what the railroads can do 
when they try, it is said the Baltimore 
& Ohio, in the first 12 days of its speed- 
ing-up campaign, moved more than 642,- 
240 freightcars, or an average of 53,520 
daily, and that of this number the daily 
average of loaded cars moved was 25,- 
200, a record which, it is stated, is un- 
precedented in the history of the road. 

Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., finished 
loading this week for west coast ports of 
South America the Orca, said to be the 
largest steamer ever. in these waters, and 
owned by the Pacific Steam Navigation 
Co. The great ship, which has triple 
screws, is 550 feet 3 inches long, 67 feet 
3 inches beam and 45 feet molded depth, 
with a deadweight cargo capacity of 
about 18,000 tons, 

Traffic Bureau bulletin, Aug. 9: “Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, account inability to 
handle at elevators, have placed embargo 
on all shipments of bulkhead grain con- 
signed, reconsigned, or to be recon- 
signed for delivery at Canton grain ele- 


vators, Baltimore, also Girard Point ele- 
vator, Philadelphia. This embargo ap- 
plies only to grain of several classes 
placed in the one car but separated by 
partitions.” 

Traffic Bureau bulletin, Aug. 10: “In 
addition to the general increase in labor 
rates at the respective railroad ware- 
houses, effective Sept. 1, as per notice 
previously posted (referring to bulletin 
of Aug. 7), there will also become ef- 
fective the same date a new rate cover- 
ing labor on flour in packages less than 
98 lbs. The new rate covering the un- 
loading from car to warehouse and pil- 
ing on platform for delivery to dray 
will be 4c per 100 Ibs. This is an in- 
crease of %,c, in addition to the general 
increase of 30 per cent.” 

Cartes H. Dorsey. 





BUFFALO 

Burraw, N. Y., Aug. 14.—Buyers of 
flour have not changed their fixed atti- 
tude of some weeks ago as to the price 
they want to pay, and no purchases were 
made by them this week except when in 
absolute need and the mills could book 
it out immediately. The advance in 
wheat did not interest them and, like 
most millers, they could see no reason 
for it. 

At the same time the general opinion 
seems to be that wheat will go higher. 
In that case, they say, the advance in 
flour will have to be paid, but at present 
their supplies are ample. The mills, while 
not urging buyers to take hold, believe 
they will come in on the top, as usual. 

There have been some low prices made 
here this week by mills in a position to 
get cheap wheat, but it is also said that 


quality had considerable to do with the. 


price. The mills advanced quotations 
about 75c on the best patents, but these 
could be shaded, and in fact the price 
did not mean anything, according to buy- 
ers. There were offerings of flour held 
here at $2 bbl under prices asked today 
by the same mill, and the same. quality. 
This flour has been in the hands of the 
sellers for some time, and they are 
anxious to get rid of it. 

This unsettled condition will continue, 
it is believed, until there is a thorough 
cleaning up of old flour. The mills are 
buying very little wheat, the cargo of 
about 300,000 bus of new hard now on 
the lakes being the first to come down. 

First clears are being offered, but buy- 
ers were not inclined to pay even last 
week’s prices. .The majority of the mills 
are well sold ahead on that grade. Rye 
flour is neglected. 

The local demand for flour continues 
very dull, but prices to the retail trade 
will be advanced 50c on Monday, making 
the best family patent $14, in cotton 98's. 

Kansas mill representatives here had 
their prices advanced 50c this week, and 
report no business. Short patent was 
offered at $13, and standard patent at 
$12.60, Buffalo rate points. 

Soft winter-wheat agents here were 
offering short patent at $13.05, standard 
patent at $12.55, and pastry at $12.15, 
track, Buffalo. Although these prices 
were 15@20c lower than last week, there 
was no demand. 


FEEDS HIGHER 

Millfeeds are higher, mainly on the 
expected advance in rates, which are in- 
cluded in quotations. There has been a 
frantic inquiry for feeds of all kinds, 
in an effort to get the stuff before the 
new rates go into effect, and all the 
mills are sold up to at least the end of 
the month. There is no disposition shown 
to sell feeds of any kind, and nothing 
will be done until there is a demand for 
patents. . Restrictions on Canadian mill- 
feed will be off the first of September, 
but this will have no effect-on prices, as 
the market there is fully $5 higher than 
here. 

Corn-meal coarse feed was higher with 
the cereal, and demand fair. Hominy 
feed was offered low for shipment, but 
spot prices were firm, owing to light of- 
ferings. Gluten feed. unchanged, and 
trade fair. Cottonseed meal lower and 
weak, new-crop being offered as low as 
$59.50, September shipment, Buffalo. 
The spot offerings which had been on the 
market for some time were cleaned up 
this week. 

Oil meal dull and obtainable from re- 
sellers at $61, with others asking $62, 
track, Buffalo. Brewers’ grains offered 
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at $68.50 for imported, sacked, and dis- 
tillers’ $76, track, Buffalo. Alfalfa, $53 
@55, prompt shipment, Buffalo. Milo in 
fair demand and higher, prompt ship- 
ment being held at $2.75@2.80, track, 
Buffalo. There were bids for buckwheat 
at $5 per 100 Ibs, and buyers would prob- 
ably pay $5.50, track, Buffalo. 

Rolled oats steady at $4.65, spot, in 
90-lb sacks, and $4.15, August, Septem- 
ber and October shipment. Oat feed 
quoted at $35@37, prompt shipment, and 
buyers would not pay over the latter 
price for spot, sacked, track, Buffalo. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Buffalo mills for the week. 


as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. « 

output activit 
_ i Serr crs 106,850 6 
Bee WEEE esi cciccecccacs 132,200 7 
2 ere ee 98,750 5 
Te PORTS. OHO 6 acccecceccs 95,000 5 
Three years ago ......... 99,350 6 


NOTES 


Stocks of wheat here are about 340,00: 
bus, compared with 3,550,000 a year ago 

Receipts of grain by lake at this por! 
were 630,879 bus, compared with 4,526, 
000 a year ago. 

There were no shipments of grain by 
canal this week, and only 400 tons o: 
flour. Nothing last year for the sam 
week. 

A $1,000,000 corporation is bein; 
formed by the farmers in this state t 
buy feeds, seeds, and other farm rx 
quirements. 

James G. McKillen, for 20 years as 
sociated with Dudley M. Irwin, in thi 
city, has gone into the grain business fo 
himself, under the name of J. G. McKil 
len, Inec., with offices in the Chamber oi 
Commerce Building. 

The elevator for the barge canal a 
Gowanus Bay, Brooklyn, will have a ca 
pacity of 2,000,000 bus, and that at Os 
wego of 1,000,000. The plans have bee: 
rushed, the money is available, and it i 
expected work will be under way ear! 
this fall. . 

Corn in this state, it is said, was back 
ward early, and. still is backward, litt 
improvement being shown in July. Th 
total production last year was given a 
35,260,000 bus, and it is believed th: 
crop this year will be well below tha 
figure unless more favorable weather pri 
vails. 

E. Baneasser. 





BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 14.—No partici 
lar amount of business has developed in 
the local flour market the past week, o 
account of the wide and varied fluctua 
tions in wheat at the various millin 
points. Most conservative dealers are a 
vising their customers to go slowly, buy 
ing just enough to carry them alon 
from ~~ to day, having in mind the po 
sible delay in transportation. This ac 
vice, although good, was unnecessary, a 
flour-buyers in this market have bee 
pursuing a policy since the first of tl 
month that, to say the least, is “supe: 
conservative.” 

It is almost impossible to interest buy 
ers in any way, even when most attra 
tive prices are named. for flour for fi 
ture delivery. They are content to k 
the market develop further before ma! 
ing any attempt to buy for future deli 
ery. Receipts this week have been ligh, 
so far as flour intended for local co 
sumption is concerned, but the big use’: 
seem to have enough to carry them alon: 
for some weeks. 

The month of July was extremely du!! 
as regards flour for future shipment, but 
August up to the present time has shown 
a demand even more restricted. The r- 
sult is shown in the increased stocks hel! 
by jobbers and other receivers, who now 
have considerably more on hand than 5 
desirable at the opening of a new-cro) 
market. It is not believed that conditions 
will improve for some weeks. 

Prices on spring-wheat patents sho 
an increase of fully $1 per bbl, in sack-, 
over last week, for shipment during the 
next 60 days. It is reported that in 
some New England cities Minneapolis 
patents are offered at 50@75c per bb! 
under open quotations, with standar« 
country patents quoted close to $12, in 
cotton. A good deal of the offering 
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this week has been in bulk, instead of in 
jute or cotton, something rather unusual 
to any extent in this market. 

Hard winter-wheat patents were sold 
during the week at $12 in bulk, about 
1,500 bbls being moved at this price. 
\side from this sale the business in hard- 
wheat patents has been slow. Soft-win- 
ier flours continue dull, with some pres- 
ure to sell, but little interest shown by 
the trade, as no one seems to want these 
fiours at the prices asked. 

The demand for corn products has 
heen slow, but prices at the close were 
bout 25¢ per 100 lbs higher. White corn 
eoods especially, showed more firmness. 
Oatmeal slow of sale, with no material 

inge in prices of old, but quotations 

wer for new, deferred shipment. 


NOTES 


Recent visitors on ’change were A. M. 
Keniston, Watertown, Wis; Edward 
hlert, Minneapolis; L. E. Rice, Chica- 
vo; L. B, Lovitt, Memphis, Tenn. 

Pasquale Cirillo, baker, Boston, is 

nkrupt. Liabilities, $1,143; no assets. 

nong the creditors is the Larabee 
! lour Mills Corporation. John C. Thomp- 

mn, baker, Boston, is also a voluntary 

nkrupt. Liabilities, $2,287; assets, 
2550 


Louis W. DePass. 





ROCHESTER 

tocuesteR, N, Y., Aug. 14.—In gen- 

il the market for flour has been dull, 

th the trade apathetic to the point that 
makes no difference whether prices 

work up or down, as there is point-blank 
usal to buy past immediate needs. 
liow the trade is to know when prices 
have touched bottom, a thing which it 
has been looking forward to for months, 
n enigma, but be that as it may, it is 
till holding off. 
ommenting on this matter of prices 
flour, some millers are coming to the 
clusion that there is fully as much 
ince of prices advancing as there is 

t they will work lower. This idea is 
ed primarily on the belief that there 

\ be a world-shortage of wheat, with 
countries that are short turning to 
great American granary. Again, it 

pointed out that the American farmer 

1 no more afford to raise wheat at 
r the old level of prices than the 
id-consumer can afford to work at 
old rate of pay while cheap money 
tinues. Further, feed is declining in 
ce, and seems likely to decline still 
e. Again, new freight rates will ad- 
ce the flour price at least 15c bbl 
e, Boston delivery, and nearly twice 
amount on less-than-car lots, so that, 
in all, millers here do not see a clear 
e of lower prices. 

Prices have been more or less chasing 
wheat market, but to a considerable 

tent they have been imaginary. Two 
three of the mills have been shut down 
entire week. The exception is one 
| that made a fair output, and prob- 

y sold what it made. However, these 
Ss were due more to desire to get old 
ir for use later on than any real mar- 
activity. 

While stocks of jobbers and the trade 
for the most part light, some of the 
eries here are rather long on flour. 
least one of the larger ones is stocked 
ond its own storage capacity, and has 
d storage outside to accommodate 
* presumably bought long ago and 
which delivery has recently been 
le. Following the wheat market, 
tern mill agents here have made sharp 
inces, but business has been draggy. 

lhe expectation has been that antici- 
on of the advance in freight rates 

Would stimulate considerable business. 

‘hus far it has failed. 

‘n general, quoted prices of hard- 
at flours are a little lower than a 

week ago. The easier tone is most 

rked in clears. Principal prices fol- 

Vv: Spring patents, $14@14.50 bbl, cot- 
_ 98's, car lots, Boston; jobbing, 

“!4.85; sbakers patent, $13.85, cotton 

“Ss, car lots, Boston; spring straights, 

‘00, cotton 98’s, jobbing; first clears, 

‘9@I12, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 

|, $11@12; low-grade, $8@8.75, jute, 
car lots, Boston. 

With the mew-crop soft wheat coming 
= Juite freely, most country mills have 
the ted up; $2.25 bu appears to be about 
“ne going price with growers. Shippers, 
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of course, realize a little more. How- 
ever, it would not be surprising if a good 
many growers held back in the belief 
that prices will work higher later on. 
At | rate, there appears to be no con- 
cern that prices may work lower. Soft- 
wheat flour quotations: winter straights, 
$11.25 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
jobbing, $12. 

Rye flour inactive, with most sales 
small. However, prices are 40c or more 





ie Frey 
se eagy sy tie 


table quality, easier at $4.30@4.40 per 
100 Ibs, jobbing. 
ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
TRE WEG. cccccasiicccecnes 5,300 28 
ESE WOO civccccccccccece 3,800 20 


Of this week’s total, 3,000 bbls were 
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higher than a week ago, with best white 
brands selling at $11@11.25 bbl, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston. Western brands 
are selling locally as follows: light, $12; 
medium, $11.50; dark, $11,—all cotton 
98’s, jobbing. 

With the output of mills light, there 
has been plenty of demand to absorb all 
the feed, with prices rather well main- 
tained. Quotations: spring bran, $52@54 
ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $60 
@62; winter bran, local only, $63; spring 
middlings, around $64, sacked, car lots, 
Boston; local, $64@68. Rye feed firm at 
$60 ton, sacked, local. Western feeds 
eased off this week, with ground oats 
quoted at $70 ton and corn meal at $74, 
both bulk, jobbing basis. Corn meal, 


spring wheat flour, 1,800 winter and 500 
rye. 
NOTES 

Following investigation, authorities at 
Cornell University assert that most of 
the so-called stock conditioners and pat- 
ent feeds contain a little of some good 
material but, as a rule, owners pay ex- 
cessive prices for an uncertainty. 


At an address at the Tri-county fair, 
Caledonia, United States Senator James 
Wadsworth took occasion to say: “If this 
country perishes from the earth it will 
be because it permits its agriculture to 
perish, not because it fails to regulate the 
affairs of other nations.” 


For many years the Anthony Baking 


799 


Co., of this city, has been on the “unfair” 
list of the bakers’ union. However, an 
agreement has just been entered into 
between the company and the union un- 
der which the union rate of $25 for help- 
ers and $41 for first hands will be paid 
on the basis of an eight-hour day. The 
agreement will continue in force until 
canceled by either of the parties thereto. 
T. W. Kwapp. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Puraverpuia, Pa., Aug. 14.—The ad- 
vance in wheat has produced a stronger 
feeling in the flour market, and prices 
are held higher, but there is no activity 
in the trade. The feeling is very con- 
servative, and buyers are unwilling to 
operate except for actual needs. Con- 
siderable flour contracted for some time 
ago is on the way here, and supplies are 
likely to be ample for near future re- 
quirements. Transactions are mostly re- 
sales below manufacturers’ prices. 

Rye flour and corn goods are firmly 
held, but demand is light. 


ARSON CHARGED 
Press advices from Trenton, N. J., an- 
nounce that Morris Abrams, of Hights- 
town, member of the firm of Gross Bros., 
whose grain mills burned about five weeks 
ago, had been arrested and held under 
$5,000 bail on a charge of arson. The 
arrest followed a lengthy investigation 
by the county authorities. Abrams, it is 
alleged, was seen leaving the mill about 
five minutes before the fire was discov- 
ered, and all evidence pointed to the 
blaze having been of incendiary origin. 
The grain mills were said to be heavily 
insured, and Abrams was the holder of 
$10,000 worth of shares. Immediately 
after the fire, Abrams bought a mill in 
Yardville and started in business for 
himself. The fire caused damage to the 
extent of about $200,000 in the business 
section of Hightstown. : 


NOTES 

Milton F. Baringer, grain and feed 
dealer, has returned from a fishing trip 
to New Gretna, N. J. 

Charles Hay, formerly a prominent 
flour man of this city, has returned from 
an extended tour of Europe. 

Walter K. Woolman, of S. C. Woolman 
& Co., grain, feed and hay dealers, is 
spending the summer with his family at 
Bayhead, N. J. 

Beginning Aug. 23, Alfred J. Ball, of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, will take 
charge of all grain shipments passing 
through this city. 

After an idleness of three years, the 
Pottstown (Pa.) Roller Mills, with a ca- 
pacity of 100 bbls of flour a day, has 
resumed grinding. 

J. O. Laird, assistant manager of the 
Updike Milling Co., Omaha, Neb; J. Cal- 
vin Strayer, miller, of York, Pa., and J. 
C. Whelan, vice-president of the United 
Grain Co., Minneapolis, were among visi- 
tors on ’change this week. 

James M. and B. Frank Hartzel, 
known as F. D. Hartzel’s Sons, have 
transferred their business to F. D. Hart- 
zel’s Sons Co., composed of Harvey S., 
Russell M. and Stewart M. Hartzel. The 
milling business of this concern was 
started by F. D. Hartzel in 1860, while 
the retiring management have had charge 
for the past 35 years. They are located 
at Chalfonte, Pa., and have been con- 
nected with the Commercial Exchange of 
Philadelphia for many years. 

Samuet S. Daniets. 





Far Eastern Market for Tractors 

There are certain factors that enter 
into the question of the market possi- 
bilities for tractors in all far eastern 
countries, says the Far Eastern Review. 
Among these are the comparatively small 
areas of the individual farms, the limited 
possible purchasing power of the indi- 
vidual farmers, the high cost of gasoline 
and other fuels, the nature of the soil 
to which machinery must frequently be 
adapted by modification, and, in some 
countries, the ignorance of those who 
would have to operate the machines. On 
the other hand, the shortage of food and 
the scarcity and high cost of labor have 
induced many of the government officials 
and large estate owners to attempt to 
solve these problems by the introduction 
of modern methods and implements, 
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ANOTHER EXCHANGE FACTOR 

One of the difficulties confronting Ca- 
nadian mills in the reopening of over-sea 
trade in flour arises out of the fact that 
where shipment via an American port is 
called for, the freight must be figured in 
United States funds. Where shipment is 
made from Montreal the Canadian dol- 
lar applies, and the difference of about 
thirteen per cent makes quite an item to 
the miller. Naturally, this creates a de- 
mand for a Canadian routing, and the 
government steamship lines which ply 
from Canadian ports are getting a sur- 
plus of business in consequence. As the 
British Royal Commission terms of ship- 
ment call for payment of ocean freight 
in London, it is not possible for Cana- 
dian shippers to avoid the loss described 
by prepayment of freight. 





THE FLOUR SITUATION 

The market for Manitoba flour is still 
extremely quiet. No suggestions regard- 
ing new-crop prices have been received, 
and old-crop is still selling at figures 
that have prevailed since the advance of 
some months ago. Demand is very lim- 
ited, and stocks in hands of millers are 
low. The problem of bridging the period 
until new flour will be available is giving 
millers a good deal of concern. No one 
is willing to carry the necessary supplies, 
with a probability that prices will be 
lower. 

New-crop Ontario winters are now in 
the market in considerable quantities, and 
show good quality. Mills and brokers 
have all been selling these for export. 
Quite a lot of business with British im- 
porters is reported, cable exchanges hay- 
ing been freely made throughout the 


week. Quotations have ranged 87s 6d@ 
90s per 280 lbs, in jute, c.i.f., Glasgow, 


Liverpool, London or Belfast, and sales 
have been made at these figures, on Royal 
Commission terms. Brokers are quoting 
$10.25@10.50 bbl, in bulk, Montreal, for 
export, the quality of flour wanted being 
soft-winter straight. No sales for do- 
mestic account have been reported. 

Standard Manitobas are quoted at 
$14.75 bbl, in jute, net cash, delivered 
Ontario points; new-crop soft winters, 
$10.75, in second-hand jute bags, Mont- 
real freights. 

MILLFEED 

Bran and shorts are still scarce and 
dear. Prices for old-crop stocks are held 
at the prices agreed upon some time ago, 
but for new-crop winters a lower level is 
being established. What this level will 
be it is not possible now to say. Pos- 
sibly $40@45 for bran may be the open- 
ing figure. Bran is quoted officially at 
$54, and shorts at $61, in bags, cars or 
mixed cars, Ontario points. 


WHEAT 

New-crop winter wheat is now avail- 
able at many points, and is showing good 
quality. Millers are paying around $2.15 
bu for early deliveries, while car-lot 
prices have risen from $2.35 to $2.44 
during the week. The advances in Unit- 
ed States markets carried Canadian 
prices upward from day to day. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Stocks are low, and the market is in a 
nominal position. New crops of oats 
and barley now being harvested give 
promise of ample supplies in a short 
time. No new-crop prices are yet avail- 


able, but oats are expected to open at 


about 75c bu to farmers. Barley, $1.25 
@1.30 bu, country points; rye, $1.75; 
Manitoba oats, No. 2 Canadian western, 
96c, in store, Fort William. 


OATMEAL 


Demand limited, and mills are mostly 
doing nothing. Rolled oats are now of- 
fering at $5.60@5.80 per bag of 90 lbs, 
jute; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent 
over rolled oats. 

OIL CAKE 

Mills‘ are quoting linseed oil cake at 
$72@73 ton, and meal at $74@76, f.o.b. 
Montreal. 

NOTES 

Bake-Rite, Ltd. is opening a new 
store on Bloor Street, Toronto. 

William Dunlop, of the Toronto flour 
trade and formerly a partner in Wilson 
& Dunlop, Leith, Scotland, is safely 
through a serious operation in Toronto 
General Hospital. The trouble was in 
his throat, and had been treated by local 
operations previously. There is every 
prospect that the present operation will 
be completely successful. Mr. Dunlop 
expects to get back to his home early 
next week. 

All three of the Canadian transconti- 
nental railways are carrying a lot of har- 
vesters from Ontario and the eastern 
provinces to Winnipeg for distribution 
beyond that point. An _ unexpectedly 
large number of young men are taking 
advantage of this opportunity of seeing 
the West and making a little money at 
the same time. It is supposed that about 
30,000 men will be required from outside 
to handle the western harvest. 

The flour mills of eastern Canada are 
cleaning up their wheat stocks prepara- 
tory to surrendering as much as possible 
of same to the Canadian Wheat Board 
on or before the date fixed for official 
notice to the board. Millers are a little 
concerned as to how they are to take care 
of their trade until new-crop flour is 
available. They cannot afford ‘to grind 
wheat at board prices for this purpose, 
unless they have the flour sold in ad- 
vance. 

C. B, Watts, secretary Dominion Mill- 
ers’ Association, has been in Winnipeg 
attending a meeting of the Wheat Board, 
of which he is a member. He has wired 
his Toronto office to advise Ontario mill- 
ers to surrender all old-crop wheat now 
in their hands to the board on or before 
expiration of its date for such declara- 
tions. Mr. Watts evidently takes the 
view that this wheat is not worth the 
money the millers would have to pay the 
board for it. 

Canadian millers are finding it difficult 
to understand why the Wheat Board is 
not reducing its price of wheat to a 
parity with current quotations in open 
market. It is realized that old-crop 
wheat is probably worth more money 
than new-crop, and it is possible the 
board has sale for all the wheat it can 
accumulate at better than new-crop 
prices, but in the meantime the country 
is running short of flour, and buyers will 
not commit themselves to purchases at 
current quotations for old-crop. 


Seneca Jones & Son, insurance brokers, 
Hamilton, have completed an arrange- 
ment with the Northwestern Mutual Fire 
Association to représent this concern in 
Canada. A Canadian license is being 
obtained. The association referred to 
does business on strictly mutual lines, 
and makes a practice of paying back to 
its policy-holders at the end of each 
year whatever surplus there may be from 
its operation during the previous 12 
months. The company has been in exist- 
ence for 20 years, and has had a suc- 
cessful career. Seneca Jones & Son spe- 


cialize in flour-mill insurance, and will 
hereafter offer the policies of the North- 
western Mutual to Canadian millers. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Wiwnipec, Man., Aug. 14.—The ques- 
tion of decontrol of Canadian mills was 
considered by the Canadian Wheat Board 
this week, and it was decided that the 
board will retain control until the end 
of this month. In the meantime most 
mills remain idle, and millers are wait- 
ing to learn what an open wheat market 
will bring forth. Standard brands of 
spring wheat flour, per bbl, in 98-Ib jute 
sacks, cash or sight draft terms, are as 
follows: 


Ontario, from Port Arthur west ...... $14.30 
PE MO So tccaee ee keasad sews 14.30 
BRRMOCECROMOR BONED 660s ck hae i0e 8 be on 14.20 
Alberta, Edmonton and points east.... 14.10 
Alberta, points west of Edmonton..... 14,20 


British Columbia, Revelstoke territory. 14.40 
British Columbia, Coast territory..... 14.50 
Vancouver Island (Victoria) .......... 14.55 
Pe DNS. 60h 6 h6.5- Wb 005:660 608s 685 14.70 

Dealers requiring time will be charged 10c 
bbl over above list. City dealers buying 
ton lots, 10c over, less than ton lots 20c 
over. Package differentials: 49's, cotton, 40c 
bbl over; 24’s, cotton, 65c over. Covers for 
98's, 49’s or 24’s, 50c bbl extra, 


WHEAT 
Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg this 
week totaled 622 cars, against 691 last 


week. Several cars of new-crop wheat 
were among these. Following are the 
prices being advanced by the Canadian 


Wheat Board to the farmers, basis in 
store, Fort William or Port Arthur, to- 
gether with prices charged millers for 
same grades in same position, per bu: 





Farmers Millers 

No. 1 northern $ $3.15 
ee |, eee 3.12 
SEG. © MOVSMOP 2k 6c tetawues 3.08 
No. 4 wheat 3.02 
ae ae a 3.02 
No. 5 special ...... 2.91 
Pees @ GEG 6. 8k 0 660-04 O6ROe 2.81 
Board prices to United States mills 


and over-sea buyers are not made public. 

The difference between these buying 
and selling prices represents carrying 
and administration charges, and profits 
to be divided among farmers at close of 
crop year. 

RYE FLOUR 

The mill here remains 
prices have not changed. 
tations: white, $11.50 bbl, 
straight grades, $11; dark, $8.50, 
care at mill. 


closed, and 
Today’s quo- 
in 98-lb sacks, 
f.o.b. 


MILLFEED 

The situation in regard to millfeed is 
unchanged. There is no demand,  Fol- 
ee are the maximum pric es fixed by 
the Canadian Wheat Board, in mixed- or 
straight-car lots, delivered: Manitoba, 
bran $48, shorts $55; Saskatchewan, bran 
$48, shorts $55; Alberta, Edmonton and 
points east, bran $47, shorts $54; Al- 
berta, points west of Edmonton, bran 
$46, shorts $53; British Columbia, Revel- 
stoke territory, bran $49, shorts $56; 
British Columbia, coast territory, bran 
$50, shorts $57. 3 

OATMEAL 

Prices continue to fluctuate, and mills 
are selling for whatever they can get. 
On Friday, standard brands of rolled 
oats, in 80-lb bags, delivered to the trade, 
were quoted at $5.20 in Manitoba, $5.25 
in Saskatchewan and $5.30 in Alberta. 

LINSEED MEAL 

Fine-ground meal is quoted at $80 ton, 
in bags, f.o.b. Winnipeg, and cake, in 
bulk, at $76. 

COARSE GRAINS 

The future markets are strong, but 
the cash markets are extremely dull. 
There is a fair demand for all grains, 
but almost no offerings. Rye is quoted 
17c higher than last week. Friday’s quo- 
tations: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 96c 


bu; No. 3 Canadian western barley, 
$1.454,; No. 2 Canadian western ry 
$1.97,—in store, Fort William or Po: 
Arthur. 

NOTES 

Thousands of harvesters reached Win 
nipeg from the eastern provinces thi 
week, and many went further west. 

R. J. Murriott, local manager Canad 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Calgary, Alta., 
at the Winnipeg office of his company o 
business. 

The Winnipeg Grain Exchange has no! 
yet made any announcement regardin 
open wheat-trading. No meeting hi 
been held, and the date of opening th 
market is not decided. 


H. F. Ostrander, “oe owner of t] 
Victory Flour Mills, Vancouver, was in 
Winnipeg yesterday. Mr. Ostrander stat 
ed that the mill was in working order, 
and would be operating in a very short 
time. 

The Gillespie Elevator Co., Edmonto: 
Alta., has purchased the Dwyer elevat 
at Fort William. This is a desirable la! 


terminal, as the elevator has a capacity 
of 250,000 bus and 475 feet of wat: 
frontage. 


The first shipments of 1920 wheat we: 
made this week. One car from Gretna 
and one from Rosenfield were shipped to 
Winnipeg. Both cars were fine samples, 
weighing 65 lbs to the bu, and grading 
No. 1 northern. 

A prominent Japanese merchant mace 
the statement during a recent visit to 
Winnipeg that there is a big market for 
Canadian flour in eastern Asia. Sine 
Russia is no longer a reliable source of 
supply, attention is being turned to the 
United States and Canada. 

Cables from London, England, indi 
cate that some large business in wheat 
or flour with Greece that might have been 
secured by the Wheat Board if same had 
continued in existence has been given to 
London importers. Apparently, Greec 
wanted to place all its order with on 
seller, but no concern in Canada was 
ready to undertake such a contract at the 
present time. Doubtless, the business will 
reach Canadian mills and grain men in 
directly, and a considerable number will 
share in same. 

The cost of bread in Canada increased 
during June to the amount of nearly +, 
per 24 oz. This was largely due to high- 
er cost of flour, but baking and delivers 
expenses also increased. The total av 
age cost of bread is now 8%c per lovf. 
Consumption is increasing, since this is 
still one of the cheapést articles of. dict 
available. The average yield of bread 
per barrel of flour in June was 264 }))s, 
a gain of 2 lbs over May. For some 
reason, Montreal still shows the highest 
cost per loaf of any city in Canada, wiiile 
Quebec and other eastern cities are close- 
ly behind. Calgary is the dearest point 
in the West, and London, Ont., is the 
cheapest point in Canada. 





MONTREAL 

Montreat, QUE., Aug. 14.—There has 
been no improvement in the flour market 
during the past week. ‘There is stil! a 
marked tendency on the part of foreig 
and domestic buyers to hold off and 
await developments in anticipation of 
lower prices. The Wheat Board has 
nothing new to report beyond, the fact 
that it has definitely decided ‘to retain 
control of wheat up to Aug. 31, irre- 
spective of the opening of the Winnipeg 
option market. 

Owing to the foregoing decision of the 
board, local millers all claim that it will 
be well into October before they will be 
able to make deliveries of any flour a 
yond that milled according to gover! 
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ment standards. This being the case, 
they are looking for prices to hold firm, 
it any rate until they commence to make 
deliveries against the new crop. — .« 

No new business is reported from the 
West Indies, so it is evident that buyers 
here have decided to hold off purchas- 
ing until the mills are able to give them 
ome definite news. 

Local brokers report a fair demand 
for winters, and we are advised that 
srices advanced 90c bbl this morning, 
wing to recent advances in wheat. 

The oats market is quiet, no business 
cing done for export, although inquiries 
have been numerous. It is evident, from 

ibles received, that our prices are too 

gh in comparison with Argentine oats. 

Corn flour is quoted at $12.90 bbl, and 
ve flour at $12.50@13, in bags, deliv- 
red. 

local bakers report considerable ac- 

vity on the part of Ontario millers to 

troduce their spring-wheat patents, and 
veral car lots have been purchased as 
ial lots at 10@20c under current levels. 


NOTES 


1. E. Weeks, general sales agent Ogil- 

e Flour Mills Co., Ltd., along with his 
imily, has been spending the past few 
weeks at Biddeford Pool, Maine. 

. Williamson, president St. Lawrence 
| lour Mills Co., Ltd., has been spending 
he last week at Bathurst, N. B., and is 

pected back in Montreal on Monday. 

rhe possibility of the employment of 
(ioating grain elevators in St. John har- 

x this winter to relieve the berth con- 

stion, and a commencement of the 

rk on the extension of the Negro Point 
breakwater to Partridge Island before 

: winter season, was announced by the 
tion, R. W. Wigmore, minister of cus- 
tums, on his arrival at St. John, N. B., 
from Ottawa, recently. 

il. C. Moore, of the headquarters staff 
of the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
1.!d., Montreal, was married this week to 
Miss Lillian S. Robinson, of Montreal, 
and they are now spending their honey- 
moon in Muskoka. Mr. Moore has been 

the service of the Lake of the Woods 
company for a number of years, being 

raged in the export sales department. 
lle is one of the most popular young 

1 in the Canadian trade. 

T. J. Griggs. 





Lower Food Prices Predicted 


Vasnineton, D. C., Aug. 14.—“Some- 
it lower prices of foodstuffs as the 
ult of bumper crops in all parts of 
the United States” are predicted by A. 
\\. Douglas, chairman of the committee 
statistics and standards of the Cham- 
of Commerce of the United States, in 
monthly bulletin of crop and business 
litions issued here today. 
\ccording to Mr. Douglas’ view of the 
sent food market, prices have been on 
toboggan because of a great surplus, 
withstanding that transportation dif- 
ities have prevented free flow of grain 
rimary points. 
Chere is no longer any question as to 
‘bounding harvest in all manner of 
cultural products this year,” says the 
prt. “The winter-wheat crop will be 
ut 535,000,000 bus and spring wheat 
run not less than 275,000,000 bus, 
pite severe local damage by black 
in some states in the Northwest. 
\\th a few more timely rains there 
we 3,000,000,000 bus of corn, of 
h the southern states will furnish 
‘out one-third. Texas has the greatest 
( crop in its history, while Kansas has 
tlie unusual accompaniment of large corn 
i wheat yields in the same season. 
ne of the cheering features of the 
‘roy situation is the promise of good 
ests in those sections of the North- 
, comprising a large part of Mon- 
', western North Dakota, western 
th Dakota, and northern Wyoming, 
ch have been sorely distressed by crop 
‘dures for two to three years past. 
‘ith the completion of the harvest there 
wil be realized a change in conditions 
ind In the volume of business in nearly 
ai these sections.” 
Joun J. MarRInan. 





_the Sandusky Cooperage & Lumber 
Co. and the Virginia Barrel Co., Galion, 
Ohio, have removed their general offices 
to the Nasby Building, Toledo, Ohio. 
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New York, N. Y., Aug. 14.—The finan- 
cial community has had its eyes upon 
Poland of late, and it has been a good 
deal disturbed by what it has observed 
in the situation there. The whole world 
is so sick of war that the possibility of an- 
other highly important military cam- 
paign is very unsettling. The hope is, 
however, that it will not be necessary for 
the allied forces to provide for a broad 
military campaign. At the same time 
the indications are that there will be 
much unrest about affairs in that quar- 
ter for some time. ‘The civilized nations 
will not be able, however, to permit the 
Reds to carry their campaign much far- 
ther. Something will have to be done in 
the interest of putting down the move- 
ment in Russia. 


SELLING SECURITIES 


On the news from Poland there has 
been a good deal of selling of securities, 
and some heavy blocks have come upon 
the market. Some came from strong 
holders, who believed that the world was 
again on the verge of war and that al- 
most anything might happen after the 
military campaign was once renewed. 
Some of the railroad shares have given 
a good account of themselves, and there 
has been a continuance of quiet buying 
by hard-headed investors. The feeling 
is gaining ground that the railroads are 
in for genuinely better times. Real in- 
vestment buying has helped the market 
for railroad issues, which have scarcely 
moved at all for weeks. Many investors, 
however, with unused savings-bank bal- 
ances, are gradually putting their funds 
into high-grade bonds yielding 71% or 8 
per cent. 

The indications are that more of these 
loans will be offered by corporations here 
and abroad. High-grade foreign loans 
are being arranged for, and moderate- 
sized issues will probably be announced 
before long, with public offerings at a 
price which will show the buyer an in- 
come return of close to 8 per cent. Un- 
der conditions prevailing today, the av- 
erage investor is demanding 8 per cent. 
And since he is in control of the situa- 
tion, the chances are that he will obtain 
what he asks for. 


HIGH INTEREST RATES 

The charge made by the comptroller 
of the currency, John Skelton Williams, 
that some of the New York banks have 
asked inordinately high rates for ac- 
commodation, created quite a stir in 
Wall Street. The bankers were quick to 
resent the accusation, and it was urged 
that the banks had not asked higher 
rates than were justified by the exces- 
sive demand for credit. It was pointed 
out that higher rates for call loans were 


often inevitable in a time of credit strain. 


when the supply of money available for 
employment by borrowers on speculative 
collateral was necessarily below normal. 
As to the suggestion that the high rates 
asked by the banks had been instrumental 
in bringing about difficult credit condi- 
tions for the railroads and other cor- 
porations needing accommodation, it was 
urged that the credit strain was world- 
wide and easily explainable on account 
of the tremendous demand for capital. 

The banks will reply to Mr. Williams’ 
lengthy inquiry, and give him all the in- 
formation that he asks for. It is be- 
lieved, however, that they will be able 
to show a clean bill of health, and that it 
will be found that the great lending in- 
stitutions of Wall Street have not exact- 
ed a higher rate than was justified by 
the world-wide credit strain. The feel- 
ing has prevailed for some time that high 
interest rates were necessary to reduce 
the volume of non-essential loans. 

The banks have had opportunities to 
lend an enormously greater fund than 
they have had command of, and it is 
known that all the large banks might 


have employed their idle funds in many 
instances more advantageously than they 
employed them through loans to their own 
customers. High bids have been made 
for large loans by borrowers who offered 
the best collateral for the accommoda- 
tion. Instead of accepting these offers 
to pay 9, 10 and even 12 per cent for 
money, the banks have loaned a prodi- 
gious amount to their customers at the 
commercial rate of 6 per cent. In vari- 
ous respects, therefore, it looks as if this 
effort by the comptroller to obtain the 
facts would redound to the glory of the 
heavily capitalized banks of New York. 
MORE WAGE AWARDS 


Higher wages granted the express em- 
ployees will add $30,000,000 a year to the 
expense of conducting business. All these 
wage awards, in the last analysis, will 
swell the cost of living and make it more 
difficult for the average householder to 
make both ends meet. At the same time, 
it is realized that some wage-earners 
should be better provided for, owing to 
the inequalities of the awards already 
made. ‘The crop report was encourag- 
ing, and provided basis for the belief 
that the price of foodstuffs would de- 
cline sooner or later, so that the cost of 
maintaining the average family would be 
much less than that-shown at the high 
level of the war period. Some foodstuffs 
are being gradually reduced, and the 
price of essential merchandise in certain 
instances is being made more reasonable. 

On the other hand, it is recognized that 
the deflation process takes a long time, 
and that it will not be possible for aver- 
age expenses to be radically reduced un- 
til there has been a wholesale readjust- 
ment of things most needed for family 
consumption. High economic experts are 
convinced that average living expenses 
will never return to the low level of the 
pre-war period. They contend that the 
destruction of property has been so great 
as to make it impossible for the deflation 
process to be completed for many 
months, 

INFLUENCE OF HIGHER FREIGHT RATES 

The authorities are likely to conduct a 
strenuous campaign against unwarranted 
advances for merchandise and foodstuffs 
that are based upon the increased freight 
rates charged by the- railroads. The 
country is making headway in many 
ways, and the resentment against profit- 
eering in essentiak merchandise is so 
great as to make it easy for the govern- 
ment officers to gather evidence in cases 
where great injustice has been done. The 
experts have full information as to just 
how many cents should be added to the 
price of a pair of shoes, or to the price 
of a suit of clothes, to pay for the in- 
creased freight rate which the article 
represents. In the last analysis the pub- 
lic must pay the bill, but the authorities 
will see to it that the charge is not ex- 
orbitant. A careful scrutiny will be 
made of price advances which are based 
upon increased shipping charges. 

It is felt that many merchandise prices 
will be lowered before long, as a result 
of the decreased demand for luxuries. 
The clothing manufacturers have found 
it necessary to meet the public’s view in 
this connection, and the shoe manufac- 
turers have also been forced in many 
cases to reduce prices, in order to pro- 
mote quick sales. Heavy sales of mer- 
chandise organized by producers and 
manufacturers in large cities have been 
effective in inducing the public to in- 
crease consumption and to buy with 
greater intelligence. 

In a few industries, where the demand 
is still in excess of supply, abnormal 
conditions. prevail and relatively high 
prices will continue to be exacted. In 
other instances, however, the probability 
is that there will be a sharp reduction in 
order to promote quick sales of merchan- 
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dise representing an enormous money in- 
vestment. Some huge stocks have been 
disposed of in this way, and the indica- 
tions are that further efforts of a similar 
nature will be made by other manufac- 
turers, in order to liquidate loans and re- 
imburse the banks for large advances 
made. 
AUTUMN MONEY RATES 

Much interest is being shown in dis- 
cussions as to money market conditions 
likely to prevail next autumn. Some 
bankers take the view that the prepara- 
tions have been so complete as to more 
than provide for the heavy financial de- 
mands always encountered at that sea- 
son. Others say that the real test of 
the money market will not come until 
the autumn demand has been met, and 
that higher interest rates may be neces- 
sary in order to satisfactorily meet and 
insure a sufficient supply of funds for 
commercial borrowers and those engaged 
in honestly conducted enterprises. The 
whole world is applying to the United 
States for loans, and New York bankers 
find great difficulty in responding to the 
broad demand for funds, 


NEW LOANS 

Many new loans will be made if in- 
vestment conditions are favorable. The 
bankers will see to it that there is no 
glut in the investment markets similar 
to that which prevailed during the rich 
men’s panic of 1903. On that occasion 
the industrial corporations were poorly 
supplied with working capital. They did 
not have enough to sustain themselves 
during a period of dull business. The 
situation has been vastly improved, and 
the average industrial corporation today 
has a pretty stiff bank balance to fall 
back upon, or sufficient securities at 
hand to obtain necessary cash. It may 
be said also that the average industrial 
corporation is managed with greater in- 
telligence and conservatism today than 
ever before in this country. ° 





A Dutch Forecast 

Cuicaco, Iit., Aug. 14.—A recent let- 
ter from Amsterdam to a Chicago grain 
house, reviewing the situation in Holland 
during the past year, says in part: “The 
supplies during the old year were just 
sufficient to bring us into the present 
harvest without too much difficulties. We 
had just enough bread not to starve, but 
what bread, and how the necessity was 
more than ever apparent of a severe con- 
trol which was alone in state to avoid 
any waste. 

“Now the actual prospects seem again 
favorable enough to assure us sufficient 
breadstuff for the year 1920-21 under 
the supposition that fine harvest weather 
allows to bring into the granaries what 
is growing on the fields. We are going 
again into the new European harvest 
without any reserve. Any delay in har- 
vesting the new grain puts us, therefore, 
before unmeasurable difficulties, easily 
increased by so — pending political 
and economical outside events, which are 
of so much importance in judging the 
situation as the production itself. 

“The consumption also must be looked 
on otherwise. The distribution regulated 
by the governments can easily increase or 
diminish consumption by percentages 
which throw overboard all statistics. 
Financial reasons also oblige to apply to 
foreign wheats as late as possible, and it 
is therefore quite possible that when the 
American crop will move, the same will 
not find buyers so easily because the new 
home-grown wheat will be more or less 
sufficient to meet the urgent wants, the 
more so as premiums are granted to the 
farmer for early threshing. 

“Large contracts have been concluded 
through Holland with the United States 
for German account with Dutch money, 
which decidedly appears to become ‘for 
central Europe the most usual method 
of payment. The easiness with which the . 
payment of these large amounts is made 
without affecting the German currency 
appears to prove a financial situation 
tending to slowly improve.” 

C. H. Cmarten. 





Crops in Eastern Macedonia 
Estimates of the new crop in eastern 
Macedonia are: Seres region—14,910 tons 
wheat, 10,656 tons barley, and 4,260 tons 
rye; Drama region—5,680 tons wheat. 
Cereal-crop prospects in other districts 
are excellent. 
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CROP BULLETINS FROM ALL SECTIONS 


(Continued from page 790.) 


Plowing in Southwest 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Aug. 17.—(Special 
Telegram)—The weather has been warm 
and dry the past few days. Corn in the 
north-central sections of Kansas is re- 

orted to be in need of rain immediately, 
but other parts of the state say the con- 
dition of the crop is as good as could be 
desired. Plowing is well under way in 
most sections of the Southwest, and the 
soil is in good condition. 

R. E. Srerurne. 


Southwestern Wheat Yields Large 

Kansas City, Mo. Aug. 14.—The 
August crop report for Kansas, issued 
this week by Edward C. Paxton, United 
States Department of Agriculture statis- 
tician for the state, places this year’s 
wheat crop at 123,000,000 bus, an average 
of 16 bus to the acre, and the third 
largest crop in the history of the state. 
This estimate, 13,000,000 bus larger than 
Mr. Paxton’s estimate of Jast month, is 
more than 26,000,000 bus below the 150,- 
000,000-bu . figure recently estimated by 
J. C. Mohler, secretary of the state board 
of agriculture, who claims that this 
year’s crop is the second largest in the 
history of the state. 

The preliminary estimate of A. E. An- 
derson, of the Bureau of Crop Estimates, 
and Leo Stuhr, secretary of the Nebraska 
department of agriculture, places this 
year’s production of winter wheat for 
that state at 52,366,000 bus, -an average 
yield of 18.4 bus per acré, against a total 
yield of 54,997,000 bus, or 14.8 bus per 
acre, last year, a decrease this year of 
only 2,661,000 bus, in spite of a reduc- 
tion in the state’s harvested acreage of 
approximately 19 per cent from that of 
last year. Demage from black rust is 
estimated at 15 to 20 per cent. 

According to the Missouri crop report 
for this month, wheat in that state av- 
erages 12.5 bus per acre, or a total pro- 
duction of 29,360,000 bus on 2,348,000 
acres. The total yield in the state last 
year was 27,699,000 bus, and the five-year 
average 35,161,000. 

The crop reports for these three states 
indicate a yield of spring wheat in Kan- 
sas of 326,000 bus, Nebraska 4,421,000 
bus, and Missouri only 150,000. y 

The Kansas report estimates the 1920 
corn crop in that state at 128,382,000 
bus, an average yield of 22.95 bus per 
acre. The present condition of the crop 
in Nebraska is 91 per cent, indicating a 
yield of 214,964,000 bus, ‘compared to 
184,186,000 last year. A condition of 84 
per cent on Aug. 1 indicates a total yield 
of corn in Missouri this year of 200,- 
158,000 bus. 

The Kansas oats crop, estimated at 
56,056,000 bus, is probably the state’s sec- 
ond largest yield. The production fore- 
cast for oats in Nebraska is 71,328,000 
bus, compared with 69,962,000 last year. 
The Missouri report estimates the total 
yield of oats in that state at 43,643,000 
bus. 

Barley production in the three states 
is placed at 18,970,000 bus for Kansas, 
the largest crop the state has ever pro- 
duced, Nebraska 5,259,000 bus, and Mis- 
souri only 261,000. 

Kansas’ total yield of rye for 1920 is 
placed at 2,204,000 bus, the Nebraska 
crop at 5,808,000 bus, and Missouri’s 
yield at 524,000, 

R. E. Srerurne. 


Rains in Southeast 

Attanta, Ga., Aug. 14.—The past 
week has been rather favorable for the 
corn crop in Georgia. The rains have 
been general over the state, and corn is 
maturing yg h the crop is now as- 
sured, even if dry weather should pre- 
vail to the extent of drouth. Fodder and 
corn forage is being harvested, and with 
open, clear weather there will be a won- 
derful harvest of this feed. 

Other food crops are equally promis- 
ing, and have reached the stage of ma- 
turity to insure a large yield. 

While cotton has made wonderful 
progress from planting up to the present 
time, there is now too much rain for its 
best development. Weevil damage is be- 
ing reported more generally over the 
state, and on account of continued rains 
for the past week the stalk has grown 
sappy and is beginning to shed in some 


sections. This, together with insect ac- 
tivity, will probably cause some deterio- 
ration for the month of August, and 
lessen the crop anticipated a week ago. 
J. Hore TicNer. 


Threshing Returns in Indiana 

Inpranapouis, Inp., Aug. 14.—Weather 
conditions for crops have been generally 
favorable in Indiana this week. Pros- 
pects for a good corn yield have been 
improved in many sections by rains, al- 
though the downpour has not been gen- 
eral over the state as yet, and many 
regions are badly in need of moisture. 
Thus far, however, the crop has not been 
injured beyond repair in any county that 
has reported. 

Little or no threshing of wheat and 
oats remains to be done in the central or 
southern counties. Wheat-threshing also 
has been completed in many of the north- 
ern localities, and threshing of oats is 
well under way in most places. Tem- 
peratures in some localities have dropped 
aS low as 40 degrees in the last 10 days, 
but no frosts have been reported, accord- 
ing to George C. Bryant, in charge of the 
crop-reporting service in the state for 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Plowing for wheat to be sowed this fall 
has begun in a few counties, but most 
farmers are awaiting the autumn rains, 
as the soil in most places is now too hard 
for breaking, except with extreme diffi- 
culty. Reports from some of the south- 
ern counties indicate that the acreages 
in those localities will be larger than 
they were for the crop of 1920, but the 
reports are not yet widespread enough to 
give any indication as to how the acre- 
age for Indiana as a whole will compare 
with that of this season. 

Winter wheat in Indiana is averaging 
12 bus per acre, it is announced by Mr. 
Bryant, who has just made public esti- 
mates on 1920 production. The yield is 
the lowest since 1916, when it was 11.5 
bus. On this figure a total output of 
20,460,000 bus is indicated. The estimate 
last month was for a crop of 20,664,000 
bus, compared with 45,792,000 in 1919. 
For the whole of Indiana this year the 
quality is 87 per cent, or between No. 2 
and No. 3 grade. 

The condition of spring wheat shows 
an increase of five points this month over 
July 1 and is now reported at 70 per 
cent of normal. This figure indicates a 
total production of 51,000 bus, compared 
with 45,000 as an estimate last month. In 
1919 the crop amounted to 228,000 bus. 
Comparatively little spring wheat is 
raised in this territory. 

Rye is averaging 14 bus per acre, 
slightly below the five-year average. On 
this figure a total production of 4,788,000 
bus is indicated. On July 1 the condi- 
tion of the crop led to a forecast of 
5,058,000 bus. The yield last year was 
5,320,000 bus. Later returns may change 
the August estimate, as many localities 
reported no threshing done at the time 
of their returns. 

The oats crop shows a decided im- 
provement over the July 1 report, being 
91 per cent of normal, compared with 
82 per cent last month. On these figures 
a total production of 69,471,000 bus is 
forecast, compared with 61,837,000 last 
month, and 60,225,000 in 1919. Early- 
sown oats filled well and are exception- 
ally heavy, but those sown late did not 
do so well. The crop varies greatly, even 
in the same neighborhoods. 

In barley, the crop also shows some 
improvement over the report of last 
month, being 86 per cent of normal. The 
condition last month was 82 per cent. 
On these figures a total production of 
1,613,000 bus is indicated, compared with 
an estimate on July 1 of 1,504,000. In 
1919 the estimated yield was 1,430,000 
bus. The crop this year was exceptional- 
ly good in all sections of the state, except 
in the extreme northeast corner. 

The condition of corn generally is 
very good, although some fields have tas- 
seled out on stalks not more than two 
feet high and cannot possibly make a 
crop. The average of the figures, as re- 
ported by correspondents of Mr. Bryant, 
is 86 per cent of normal, and indicates 
a total production at this time of 177,- 
924,000 bus, as compared with 169,836,000 


shown for July 1. The yield for Indiana 
last year was placed at 175,750,000 bus. 

In the last month, weather has been 
excellent for the development of the 
stalk, but in places it has not been warm 
enough for the starting of the ears. 
Some fields on sandy soil have begun to 
fire, but rains since the first of the 
month have helped them very materially. 
These have not been general enough, 
however, to insure the safety of the crop 
as a whole. The outlook, though, taking 
the state as a whole, is promising. 

The buckwheat acreage remains the 
same as for last year, 14,000. The con- 
dition July 1 was 84 per cent of normal. 
On this status a yield of 235,000 bus is 
forecast. In 1919 the crop totaled 231,- 
000 bus, according to government esti- 
mates, Epwarp H. Zrecner. 


Government Weather Survey 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Aug. 14.—There 
was a.lack of moisture in many central 
and most northwestern districts for the 
best development of vegetation, and the 
high temperatures that prevailed in the 
extreme Northwest, accompanied by the 
lack of moisture, caused some deteriora- 
tion of field crops, the Weather Bureau 
reports in its weekly bulletin. It was 
too cool in many southeastern states, and 
the sunshine was deficient. Excessive 
rains were received in a few southern dis- 
tricts the latter part of the week. Rains 
that fell in the Ohio valley and some of 
the central and lower great plains states 
were very beneficial. Corn, pastures, arid 
garden and truck crops are much in need 
of moisture in many central and north- 
western areas, The warmer weather that 
prevailed from the lake region eastward 
was very beneficial. 

The weather during the greater part of 
the week allowed for rapid progress in 
the work of harvesting and threshing, al- 
though there was some delay by frequent 
rains in the extreme South. 

The lack of moisture was unfavorably 
affecting corn in many central and north- 
western districts, although the crop made 
fairly satisfactory progress in the South 
and East. 

The weather conditions were favorable 
for harvesting and threshing winter 
wheat, and this work made satisfactory 
progress. Threshing winter wheat was 
nearly completed in the central valley 
districts, and this work was begun in the 
mountain region as far north as Mon- 
tana, and was becoming general in west- 
ern Oregon. The first threshing in Mon- 
tana developed a better yield of winter 
wheat than had been expected. 

The cutting of spring wheat was under 
way in Washington, was beginning in 
northern New Mexico, was more general 
at lower elevations in Colorado, and 
made rapid progress in North Dakota. 

Fall plowing was under way as far 
north as Ohio, Nebraska, and central 
Illinois, and was becoming general in 
Missouri and Nebraska. 

The weather conditions were favorable 
for harvesting and threshing oats, rye, 
and barley in regions where this work 
had not been completed. Some rust was 
reported on oats in Michigan, but quite 
satisfactory yields are reported in the 
Northwest; the crop improved in Wyom- 


ing. The high temperature and lack of 


rainfall caused a deterioration in flax in 
North Dakota and parts of Montana, but 
the crop is in very good condition in 


‘South Dakota and in those sections of 


Montana where rains have occurred re- 
cently; it was maturing well, with a fine 
stand, in Minnesota. The rice harvest 
was delayed by rain in eastern Texas and 
in Louisiana; some of the early crop is 
being threshed and marketed in the last- 
named state, with good yield. Buckwheat 
is in good condition, but made rather 
slow growth in the lake region. 
Joun J. Marrinan. 





Small Buckwheat Forecast 

The Blodgett-Holmes Co., Janesville, 
Wis., writes: 

“The prospective crop of buckwheat is 
14,800,000 bus, according to the govern- 
ment report of Aug. 1, compared with 
16,300,000 last year and a five-year av- 
erage of 15,300,000. The crop has yet 
to withstand the perils of drouth and 
frost before, and wet weather after, har- 
vest. The demand during the past year 
entirely consumed the 1919 crop as well 
as the light carry-over from the previous 
year, forcing prices during the past few 
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months to the highest basis we have ever 
known. The forecast, then, for a crop 
this year of 1,500,000 bus less than last 
promises the sharpest competition for th 
supply available—with resultant high 
prices. 

“For a full month after the new cro) 
of rye here in southern Wisconsin was 
harvested, not a drop of rain fell. Ney- 
er, before, in our experience, has new rye 
moved so early in such perfect milling 
condition. Prior to harvest the weathe 
also was exceptionally favorable  t 
growth and maturity and, as a result, th 
new rye is heavy, plump and of the bes 
color.” 





St. Louis Notes 

John Jones, of Page & Jones, shi 
brokers of Mobile, Ala., was a visitor i): 
St. Louis last week. 

The following items of trade new 
telegraphed from St. Louis Aug. 16, wer 
received too late to be included in tl 
regular St. Louis department: 

William Stein, formerly with the Kai 
sas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, ha 
been made superintendent of the Vali: 
& Spies mill at St. Louis. 

L. A. Manewal, formerly owner of tl 
largest bakery in East St. Louis, wi 
represent the Century Milling Co., Mir 
neapolis, in Missouri and southern Illi 
nois, 

George D. Reichert, formerly with tl 
Des Peres Milling Co., will represent th 
Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co. in th 
southern states, with headquarters in S| 
Louis. 

J. P. Eckert has sold the plant of tl 
Valley Park (Mo.) Milling Co. to th 
Eggers interests of Herman, Mo., and 
Grafton, N, D. They will operate th 
mill, which has a capacity of 80. bbls, a 
a branch, 

Charles Rippin, traffic commissioner 0! 
the Merchants’ Exchange, has_ notified 
grain receivers that they need not giv: 
bonds for the payment of freight 
charges, as required by the railroads, 
when actual delivery of the grain 
made to the consignee within 48 hours 
after arrival, In handling grain at mill 
and elevators in St. Louis, it has always 
been found feasible to have the certiti 
cate of outturn weight in the office of th 
superintendent of weighing available for 
the railroads next morning. After weigh 
ing, the railroads can present their bills 
the same day, and shippers can pay not 
later than the following day, holidays ex 
cluded. , , 





Retail Bakers in Minneapolis 

The third annual convention of thi 
Retail Bakers’ Association of America 
being held this week in Minneapolis. Up 
until noon today (Tuesday) 153 bakers 
had registered, together with about 75 to 
100 supply men. 

President Eugene Lipp, of Chicago, 
called the meeting to order this forenoon 
at 10 o’clock. The opening feature w 
a song by the St. Louis, Milwaukee a1 
Chicago Master Bakers’ Singing Soci: 
ties. The address of welcome was d 
livered by Mayor J. E. Meyers, of Min 
neapolis, and was responded to | 
Charles J. Kremer, of Milwaukee. J. (. 
Lewis, of Minneapolis, on behalf of-the 
Minnesota Retail Bakers’ Association, «l- 
so extended a welcome, to which Secr 
tary John M. Hartley, of Chicago, 1 
sponded. ‘ 

Following the reading of the pre-'- 
dent’s annual address and the report of 
the secretary and treasurer, the varios 
committees were appointed. 

This afternoon the visiting ladies were 
taken for an auto trip around the boul 
vard system of Minneapolis while tic 
bakers attended demonstrations and le:- 
tures at the Dunwoody Institute. C. A. 
Glabau, technical editor of Bakers Week- 
ly, read a paper on the economical use of 
sugars. The bakers were divided into 
three classes, each group being tak:n 
through the institute separately. 

This evening the bakers are to be eui- 
tertained by the Washburn-Crosby Co. «t 
a dinner in the cafeteria in its utilily 
building, following a trip through the 
mills. Afterwards the entire party will 
be taken out to Lake Harriet to attend 
a band concert. 


] 





Service from Galveston and Texas City 
to Genoa, Italy, by United States Ship- 
ping Board vessels, has been inaugurated. 
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FINDING A MARKET 


he perennial question which con- 
fronts the millers at the beginning of the 
crop year, where they are to find mar- 
ke’s for their products, is being asked 
th. year with unusual solicitude. Again 
thrown on their own initiative and re- 
sources, now that the government is no 
longer a buyer, the question is brought 
home to, them with added force, particu- 
lacly in the Pacific Northwest, where, 
wih a milling capacity about 85 per cent 
in excess of local domestic consumption, 


they are dependent on outside domestic 
markets and the export trade to keep 
their mills in operation. 


Vhether they look to the Orient, to 
the United Kingdom and the continent 
of Kurope or to the domestic East and 
Southeast, they find themselves confront- 
ed with new problems and difficulties, but 
fortunately also encouraged by some new 
favorable factors. 

in the oriental trade they are confront- 
ed by high wheat prices, the growth of 
the Chinese milling industry and the im- 
provement in its milling methods, and 
the renewed activity of the Japanese 
mills, aided by the assistance of an auto- 


cratic government which is fostering 
flour exports. On the other hand, Aus- 
tralian crop conditions have, for the 
tine being, largely removed the princi- 


pal competition in the Orient, and the 
great and growing transpacific shipping 
facilities hold out hope of lower freights 
and assure better service. 

in the British and European trade the 
Pacific millers are confronted by the de- 
mand for wheat rather than flour, and 
by the handicap of concentrated buying 
under government control. Frequent 
steamships by the shorter route of the 
Panama Canal and direct selling to Unit- 
ed Kingdom connections, however, give 
some comfort in that direction. 

In the domestic East and Southeast, 


the large trade of recent years is threat- 
ened, in a measure, by increased rail 
freight rates, offset, however, by the estab- 


lishment of numerous steamship lines to 
north and south Atlantic points and to 
the ports of the Gulf, affording cheap 
water carriage. 

\Vhile, therefore, the immediate situa- 
tion is not too bright, the unique situa- 
tion of the mills of the Pacific North- 
we with water carriage available to 


nevrly all the markets of the world, 
should prevent undue pessimism, and 
t! is ground for belief that the end of 
the crop year will find that the mills, 


is has been the case in the past when 
prospects were less favorable, have been 
thle to operate most of the time and 
have good balances on the right side of 
the ledger. 
THE MARKET 
Business in north coast markets con- 





tinnes flat. Soft-wheat flour is still quot- 
ed on the basis of $12.75 bbl, coast, for 
family patent, cotton 144’s. Hard wheat 
old-crop top patents: North Dakota, 
‘10.10 bbl; Montana, $14.60,—basis cot- 
ton 98's, carloads, delivered here on 
track. Montana mills are just beginning 
to quote new-crop flour. They quote $12 
@\3 bbl, September-October shipment, 


for standard patent, cotton 98's, deliv- 
ered, New-crop Kansas patent is quoted 
at $12.50@13.50 bbl. Hard-wheat flour 
nate by coast mills is easier at $12.75 
w 

The feed market is inactive. For mill- 
run, $56@57 ton is quoted. Montana 
new-crop feed, September-October deliv- 


‘ 


ery, is quoted: bran, $46 ton; mill-run, 
$48; middlings, $50. 
FLOUR OUTPUT 
Weekly output of Seattle mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This WOOK .ccccsce 52,800 8,407 16 
DLMSt WOOK .ccscecs 52,800 5,813 11 
ZORP BHO ccccsccee 52,800 9,990 18 
Two years ago .... 46,800 24,258 51 
Three years ago ... 28,800 3,389 11 
Four years ago . 40,800 21,757 53 
Five years ago .... 47,600 11,570 28 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: ; 
Flour Pet, 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
Fee WOO cc evecas 57,000 28,648 0 
EMS WEEK cc ccenes 57,000 13,076 23 
TOGF OHO cesccoces 57,000 ~~ secs ae 
Two years ago .... 57,000 17,811 31 
Three years ago ... 57,000 22,841 40 
Four years ago .... 57,000 27,895 49 
Five years ago .... 51,000 12,472 24 


CAR MINIMUM OF 60,000 LBS 


Representatives of Washington, Ore- 
gon and Idaho mills attended a hearing 
at Seattle, Aug. 10, conducted by the 
public service commissions of Washing- 
ton and Oregon and the public utilities 
commission of Idaho, sitting in joint ses- 
sion, to take testimony under a complaint 
filed by the North Pacific Millers’ Asso- 
ciation against the North Pacific Coast 
Freight Bureau, in the application of the 
railroads to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to continue in force indefi- 
nitely the 60,000-lb car minimum on grain, 
flour and other grain products after 
Aug. 31, when the order expires by limi- 
tation. 

It was pointed out by the millers that 
the mills are discriminated against by 
the high minimum, as it applies to no 
other commodities than grain and grain 
products. A large number of millers 
testified, basing their objections to the 


high minimum on_ three »rincipal 
© . . . 
grounds: first, their unwillingness to 


finance many buyers for 60,000-lb ship- 
ments under existing high prices; second, 
the resultant curtailment of trade 
through the inability of the smaller deal- 
ers to handle and dispose of such large 
shipments; and third; the inadequacy of 
storage facilities at many country points, 

The North Pacific Millers’ Association 
has asked the three commissions to fix 
a proper minimum for the Pacific North- 
west on intrastate business, and to rec- 
ommend such minimum for adoption by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
interstate business. The commissions 
have taken the matter under advisement, 
and fixed 10 days for filing briefs. 


ASSOCIATION OF PROFESSIONAL MILLERS 


The annual meeting of the Association 
of Professional Millers was held at Ta- 
coma, Aug. 6-7. Operative millers to 
the number of 150 from all sections of 
the Pacific Northwest attended. 

The secretary’s report showed that the 
association is extending its activities 
into other sections of the country, and 
steps are being.taken to form associated 
councils at all important milling centers. 

Graded certificates were issued to those 
who had passed competitive examinations, 
showing their qualifications either as first- 
or second-class grinders or first- or sec- 
ond-class bolters. The examinations con- 
ducted by the officers of the association 
are very severe, and the holder of a cer- 
tificate has the best evidence that he is 
fully qualified to perform the duties of 
his voul, 

The association has been of distinct 
value in raising the standard of opera- 
tive millers, and has been of great value 
to millowners through increasing their 
efficiency and loyalty to the companies by 
which they are employed. 


The officers chosen for the following 
ear are: T. E. Fowler, Fisher Flouring 

ills Co., Seattle, president; J. J. Mul- 
vey, Seattle Flour Mills, first vice-presi- 
dent; Oscar Schrepel, Centennial Mill 
Co., Spokane, second vice-president; W. 
F. Cornelius, Columbia Milling Co., 
Portland, third vice-president; R. J. 
Musser, editor Flour & Grain World, 
Seattle, secretary. 

NOTES 

Kerr Gifford & Co., Inc., of Port- 
land, have worked a full cargo of flour 
to South Africa. 

The movement of new-crop wheat is 
small. Farmers are not anxious to sell, 
or millers to buy. 

_ The Sperry Flour Co. will shortly be- 
gin the construction of a feed mill and 
warehouse at its Spokane plant. 

A. Alexander, president Columbia Riv- 
er Milling Co., of Wilbur, Wash., was in 
Seattle yesterday, returning from a two 
weeks’ visit to the California markets. 
Utah flour, Mr. Alexander states, is of- 
fering in California as low as $10 bbl 
for straights. 





SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cau., Aug. 14.—En- 
tire lack of interest prevails in the flour 
market. Jobbers’ stocks are not consid- 
ered heavy, but bakers are generally well 
supplied, in some cases until the first of 
next year. It is not likely that any buy- 
ing of consequence can be expected until 
the market is more settled. The general 
feeling is that lower prices can be ex- 
pected at some period between Sept. 1 
and Dec. 31. 

Mill prices are firmer, in sympathy 
with the upward trend in wheat. Kan- 
sas standard patents are $12.60@13 bbl; 
Montana standard patents, $12.75@13.50; 
Dakota standard patents, $14@14.75; 
eastern first clear, $10.50@11; Washing- 
ton and Oregon, $12.75@13,—98’s, cot- 
ton, delivered San Francisco. 

The millfeed market is dull, with little 
interest being shown by buyers. Prices 
are fairly firm at $58@59 ton for mill- 
run. Some offerings have been received 
from the North at $54, September ship- 
ment. It is also reported that some Kan- 
sas bran in 100’s was offered this week at 
$50 ton, delivered San Francisco. 


CALIFORNIA MARIOUT BARLEY TESTS 


The past season has afforded a splen- 
did opportunity to test the merits of the 
new drouth-resistant mariout barley in- 
troduced into California from the Sahara 
Desert region of northern Africa by the 
California Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. Experimental records from the 
University Farm, just compiled, show 
mariout to have exceeded Tennessee win- 
ter barley in yield by 11 sacks per acre 
this season. 

Two five-acre blocks of summer-fallow 
were accurately laid out in field No. 2 at 
the University Farm, and one planted to 
Tennessee winter barley on Jan, 13, the 
other to mariout on Jan. 14. Both were 
drilled at the rate of 80 lbs per acre, with 
an accurately calibrated grain drill. Both 
were cut with a grain-binder on June 5, 
and there was very little shattering in 
either case. Both lots were threshed 
with a stationary separator on July 15. 
The Tennessee winter yielded 22.6 sacks 
per acre, testing 43 lbs per bu. The 
mariout yielded 33.6 sacks per acre, test- 
ing 45 lbs per bu. In this case mariout 
added 11 sacks per acre to the yield. 

Tests in previous wet years have not 
always been in favor of mariout, but in 
dry years its reputation as a dry-land 
crop has been consistently sustained, It 
will outyield common barley on light, 
well-drained soils, whether fall or spring 
sown, and is generally better than com- 
mon barley on either light or heavy soils 
when spring sown. To secure the best 
results with mariout, however, it should 
be sown prior to Jan. 15. 


RATES ON RICE PROTESTED 


Railroad Commissioner Harvey D. 
Loveland on Aug. 9 heard the applica- 
tion of the Pacific Rice Growers’ Asso- 
ciation for an adjustment of the rates 
for transporting rice charged by the 
Southern Pacific, the Western Pacific, the 
Santa Fe and nine other roads. Six 
steamboat companies operating on San 
Francisco Bay and the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin rivers are also defendants 
in the proceeding. Joined with the Rice 
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Growers’ Association are Rosenberg 
Bros. Co. and a number of other rice 
millers. The rates are attacked on the 
ground that they are unreasonable and 
unjust, and prejudicial to the best in- 
terests of the rice industry of California. 

The request of the rice men, if grant- 


* ed, will practically mean a reduction in 


rice rates approximating 25 per cent. 
They have asked that rice rates be placed 
on a par with the rate for transporting 
grain and beans. ‘ 

John S. Burchsmore, of Chicago, for- 
merly with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, is representing the rice men 
in the proceedings, and F, B. Austin is 
conducting the case for the railroads. 

R. T. Body, a traffic expert, presented 
exhibits showing the difference between 
the rice and other grain rates. He tes- 
tified that in some cases rice rates were 
70 per cent higher than grain rates. 

The case was taken under submission 
by Commissioner Loveland, after a night 
session, 

NOTES 

Swift & Co. have started construction 
of their new Pacific Coast branch at Pa- 
cific, Chambers and Broadway streets, 
San Francisco. 

William Corcoran, of Vallejo, reports 
that he has this year secured an average 
of 28 sacks of barley per acre, as against 
an average of 15 in former seasons. This 
is considered an unusually good yield. 

One of the large rice millers of Cali- 
fornia predicts that the state’s rice crop 
this year will amount to approximately 
2,875,000 bags. This estimate is based on 
25 bags of 100 lbs each to the acre. This 
figure is secured by using the basis of 
115,000 acres for the crop. 

It is announced that a large fire in- 
surance company, with offices in San 
Francisco, is preparing to write insur- 
ance against damage to crops. This in- 
surance is considered by most under- 
writers to be particularly hazardous, and 
the results will therefore be watched with 
special interest. 

R. C. Mason. 





MONTANA 

Great Faris, Mont, Aug. 14.—Anoth- 
er week of sluggishness in the local flour 
and feed market leaves quotations un- 
changed. Flour is $14 flat, 98-Ib cottons, 
f.o.b. Great Falls, in car lots. Millfeed 
is $56 ton, and bran $54, same terms. 

GRAIN DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 

W. T. Greely, the retiring president, 
and H. N. Stockett, secretary-treasurer, 
of the Northwestern Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation, returned to their homes here 
this week from the sixth annual meeting 
of the association, held in Bozeman early 
in the month, and they say this was the 
largest and best meeting in the associa- 


tion’s history. Secretary Stockett re- 
ported more than 650 members. The of- 
ficers elected by the association were: 


Jared Watkins, Great Falls, president; 
W. E. Gage, Great Falls, vice-president; 
H. N. Stockett, Great Falls, secretary- 
treasurer; W.G. Kirkpatrick, A. E. Bar- 
kemeyer and W. E. Gage, all of Great 
Falls, executive committee; O. J. Peter- 
son, Joliet, W. W. Haight, Great Falls, 
L. L. Dean, Conrad, W. T. Greely, Great 
Falls, and E,°M. Wright, Manhattan, 
directors. 

H. N. Stockett, secretary-treasurer of 
the Northwestern Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, re-elected at the meeting 10 days 
ago and serving his seventh year, left 
Friday for Portland, Oregon, where he 
will take up his duty as secretary-treas- 
urer of the Pacific Coast association. His 
successor here has not been secured, but 
Jared Watkins, president of the associa- 
tion, will direct the office until a new sec- 
retary can be employed. Mr. Stockett 
helped to organize the Northwestern as- 
sociation six years ago, and is credited 
with much of its success, 


NOTES 

W. T. Greely, president of the Greely- 
Schmidt Elevator Co., returned this week 
from Spokane, where he had been on 
business. He says Spokane is enjoying a 
period of activity, and the harvests in 
that portion of Washington are quite 
satisfactory. 

Bread consumption during. the sum- 
mer has been satisfactory, with prices 
steady, according to Eddy O’Connell, of 
the Eddy steam bakery of this city and 
Helena. The local plant is maintaining 
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a daily average of more than 10,000 
loaves, and supplies a large territory 
from Great Falls east almost to the Da- 
kota line. 

R. P. Reckards, president of the 
American Bank & Trust Co., quit his 
desk this week to take up harvest work, 
during which he will direct the harvest- 
ing of 1,100 acres of wheat. Mr. Reck- 
ards has a ranch near Fife, where it is 
predicted the yield will exceed 30 bus to 
the acre, and all of his crop is reported 
satisfactory as to quantity and excellent 
in quality. 

The Boyle Land Co. is harvesting on 
its Box Elder Creek ranch near this city, 
where the company has 4,500 acres of 
wheat. Last week there were 70 em- 
ployed in connection with the harvest- 
ing work, using binders, headers and 
combines, all drawn by power outfits. 
The first field combined showed a re- 
turn of 28 bus to the acre, and the lowest 
yet shown by any tract harvested 

as been slightly under 20 bus. 

Senator C. A. Whipple, state land 
agent, on his return to Helena this week 
from the Judith basin, declared that, al- 
though he had seen practically every 
crop in that section since wheat-growing 
became important, he had never seen a 
better crop than is being harvested this 
year. He thinks the average yield for 
the basin will be about up to any past 
year, and the acreage, he says, is much 
increased over any former crop. 

C. T. Hand, manager of the Royal 
Milling Co.’s Kalispell plant, has been 
visiting the general offices of the com- 
pany here for two or three days this 
week. Mr. Hand reports that he has 
been keeping that mill operating about 
50 to 60 per cent of its 500-bbl rating 
during the past year, his mill, like others 
in the state, being affected by a shortage 
of wheat. He sees a bright future for 
all Montana mills this year. He says 
the crop in the Flathead country is of 
excellent quality, and while not as large 
as in some other parts of the state, in- 
sures plenty for milling needs and some 
for other markets. 

Jotin A. Curry. 





UTAH 

Ocpen, Uran, Aug. 14.—With com- 
paratively little demand for wheat, there 
has been a very slight movement of the 
new crop to mills and elevators of the 
intermountain states, with prices even 
lower than a week ago. Hard wheat of 
No. 1 grade is being bought at $1.90 bu, 
and soft wheat at $1.85. A few grain- 
dealers who had promises to deliver a 
few carloads found it necessary to pay 
these prices and slightly higher, but the 
dealings were very limited. 

Flour demand was practically non- 
existent this week, although millers are 
anticipating that, before Sept. 1, there 
will be need for replenished supplies by 
wholesalers and retailers. Prices were 
slightly lower than last week. 

NOTES 

C. A. Appel, of the C. A. Hutton Flour 
Co., San Francisco, was an Ogden visitor 
this week. 

Paving construction to the Sperry 
Flour Co, plant, assured by the city com- 
mission when the company started build- 
ing in Ogden, has been entirely com- 
pleted. 

J. H. Manderfield, manager of the Salt 
Lake Union Stock Yards, has been ap- 
pointed by Governor Bamberger as the 
successor of the late John H. Seely, of 
Mount Pleasant. 

Willard S. Hansen, of Collinston, has 
purchased the large home of D. H. 
Thomas, manager of the Thatcher Mill- 
ing Co., Logan, Utah. The Thomas fam- 
ily will continue to reside in Logan. 

Residents of Provo were given a 
unique demonstration last Sunday, when 
Orson Twelves, a pioneer, gave an exhibi- 
tion of cradling and tying wheat by hand, 
and threshing with an old-time flail. 

Harvesting in the Buhl, Idaho, district 
is being delayed, owing to a shortage of 
labor. Attempts are being made through 
a municipal labor bureau to adjust the 
condition, which is declared to be only 
temporary. 

J. E. Brandson, John Wadsworth and 
J. A. Mortensen, workmen at the Globe 
mills, who were injured when a scaffold 
collapsed and they fell 20 feet to the 
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ground, are recovering at the Dee Me- 
morial Hospital. 

The annual outing of the Utah Manu- 
facturers’ Association was held on 
Thursday at Lagoon. Practically all 
large manufacturers of the state are 
members of the organization, and were 
represented at the event. 

Work on the eighth story of the Sperry 
Flour Co.’s mill was started this week, 
and pouring of concrete for the pillars 
on this upper floor will begin within five 
or six days. Installation of machinery is 
progressing rapidly on the lower floors. 

Charles Albers, formerly manager of 
the Warsaw (Ill.) Milling Co., reports 
that a large area in the Shoshone, Idaho, 
district, where he has land holdings, has 
suffered severely from drouth this sum- 
mer, the supply of irrigation water being 
so low as to damage practically all crops. 

Constantly increasing grain shipments 
are being received by the Sperry Flour 
Co. at its Ogden elevators from Utah 
farmers, under arrangements by which 
warehouse receipts are issued. These re- 
ceipts form the basis for finaneing a 
portion of the wheat harvest through 
Utah banks. 

Anticipation that sugar prices will de- 
cline $2 per 100 lbs before Sept. 1 is 
expressed by Stephen H. Love, sales- 
manager of the Utah-Idaho Sugar Co. 
Slight reductions were announced this 
week, following heavy importations from 
Java, Japan and China. Continuance of 
these importations is anticipated. 


W. Fred Bossner, assistant secretary 
of the Utah Associated Industries, said 
today that reports received at his office 
had shown that increased efficiency, high- 
er wages and more construction progress 
had been the result of the open-shop 
system being followed in construction of 
the Globe Grain & Milling Co. plant. 


Crops of wheat, oats, barley and corn 
being cultivated by white people on the 
Uinta (Utah) Indian reservation are 
burning up for lack of water. This com- 
plaint from homesteaders, according to 
Superintendent H. W. Deitz, of the res- 
ervation, is the result of the Indians 
having a prior right to water for irriga- 
tion purposes, and utilizing all of it on 
their crops. 

Ogden’s largest building enterprise in 
its history, construction of the Ogden ar- 
senal by the United States government 
at a cost of $2,000,000, is now under way. 
Taylor & Child have the contract for 10 
miles of spur track at $94,500, and bids 
are being sought for constructicn of 60 
buildings of the arsenal. Combined with 
the construction work of the Globe and 
Sperry companies, the building pro- 
gramme is the largest in the history of 
the Ogden industrial district. 


Crop movement conditions will be one 
of the principal topics before the re- 
gional meeting of the American Federa- 
tion of Farm Bureaus, to be held Aug. 
20-21 in Salt Lake City. Farming ex- 
perts of 11 western states are to attend, 
the area included being Utah, Idaho, 
Wyoming, Nevada, Colorado, Arizona, 
Montana, New Mexico, Washington, Ore- 
gon and California. The question of car 
supply for the movement of wheat, 
sugar, potatoes and live stock will be 
taken up, as well as that of financing 
movement of the crops. 


Directors of the Utah-Idaho Sugar 
Co., who are declared to have been re- 
sponsible for increased sugar prices in 
Utah and Idaho when that company de- 
cided to “follow the market” and base 
local quotations on seaboard prices, have 
been held to the federal court of the 
Idaho district. These officials are charged 
with profiteering by “knowingly and will- 
fully exacting an unjust, unreasonable, 
exorbitant and excessive price for their 
commodity.” Those held after prelimi- 
nary hearing before Henry V. Van Pelt, 
United States commissioner, are Charles 
W. Nibley, Stephen H. Love, Thomas R. 
Cutler, James D. Murdock, W. S. Mc- 
Cornick, Merrill Nibley and W. H. Wat- 
tis. The company and its officials have 
maintained their right to secure prices 
for Utah and Idaho products on a parity 
with those for Louisiana, Hawaiian and 
Cuban sugar. W. E. Zuprann. 





The Panama Canal is exacting tolls 
from merchant ships at the rate of 
about $800,000 a month. 


OREGON 

Portitanp, Orecon, Aug. 14.—Buyers 
still fail to show much interest in the 
flour market, and are purchasing only 
enough to fill their immediate require- 
ments. Patents and bakers hold at 
$12.95. 

Millfeed is scarce and firm, with mill- 
run quoted at $59. Rolled oats are list- 
ed at $67@68, rolled barley at $63@66, 
scratch feed at $85@86, and cracked corn 
at $75@76. 

Weekly flour output of Portland mills, 
in barrels, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 48,000 17,095 35 
Last week ........ 48,000 9,266 19 
Year ago ...-sseee 42,600 32,400 76 
Two years ago .... 40,500 26,629 65 
Three years ago ... 33,000 11,544 34 


There has been a good demand for 
wheat all the week, but farmers are bull- 
ish and slow sellers. Closing bids on the 
local exchange for September delivery: 
hard white, $2.32; soft white, white club 
and hard winter, $2.30; northern spring, 

2.31; red walla, $2.28. 

Coarse grains closed as follows: white 
oats, $48.50; bulk corn, $63.50@64; blue 
barley, $46.50@47.50; feed barley, 46@ 
46.50. 

The exchange has discontinued quota- 
tions on red winter wheat, as but little 
of it comes this way. Gray oats, which 
are largely grown in the Willamette val- 
ley, will be added to the list. 

The winter-wheat crop of Oregon is 
estimated by the Bureau of Crop Esti- 
mates at 16,500,000 bus, on an area of 
693,000 acres. The spring-wheat acreage 
is figured at 328,000, and the crop at 6,- 
000,000 bus. Oats are estimated at 14,- 
350,000 bus. J. M. LownspaAte. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututn, Minn., Aug. 16.—Flour con- 
ditions still are slow and unsatisfactory. 
The buying trade still holds off, and only 
small orders for consumptive use were 
booked by the mills. In the meantime, 
millers were endeavoring to get caught 
up on unfilled orders on hand, before the 
advance in freight rates became ef- 
fective. 

Shipping operations are being speeded 
up and the out movement of stuff im- 
proved somewhat. Flour users showed no 
concern about making purchases. Some 
consumers still have stocks on hand to 
carry them for a time. Others, not so 
placed, buy only for immediate working 
needs. 

From the present outlook it will be 
some time before buyers manifest any 
buying actively; at least, not before 
wheat prices become more stable, or more 
buyers are forced to come into the mar- 
ket for future supplies. The trade is 
closely watching crop and price develop- 
ments, also the transportation problem. 
Mill asking prices were advanced 75c bbl, 
in line with the advance in wheat. 

The durum mill accepted a few car-lot 
orders for prompt shipment. Otherwise 
its time was confined to getting out and 
cleaning up old obligations before the 
freight-rate increase. No price change 
was reported. 

Another comparatively dull week was 
reported in rye flour. Outside inquiry 
was absent, and interest in that direction 
continues at a minimum. Local con- 
sumers were taking small lots for pres- 
ent requirements. 

Mills advised no particular change in 
the millfeed situation. Demand light, 
and from scattered territory. Buyers 
wanted quick shipment. Owing to light 
operation, mills were filling old contracts 
carried on their books, and were not in a 
position to enter into any new deals. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Bee WORE 646s ccrvieconenss 7,045 19 
PET EEEE RETR Tae 4,885 13 
ee GD Needs cats dedves GRO 59 
Wwe FERES OBO .cccvvscvese 16,810 46 


NOTES 

William Grettum has returned from 
an inspection trip in North Dakota. 

R. M. White and D. H. Willard, Du- 
luth grain men, have returned from va- 
cation trips spent in the central states. 

Charles F. Macdonald, secretary Board 
of Trade, left Sunday night for New 
York to attend the rate-case conference. 

Members of the Duluth and Minneap- 
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olis board of appeals were in session «| 
the local office in the Board of Trade 
Building, Aug. 14. 

Frank L. Carey, Minneapolis, was 0), 
*change today, as was also Edwin ‘). 
Douglass, general manager Wester) 
Transit.Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

The light movement of grain was dic 
to car shortage. This fact and unfavor- 
able crop news that came in early were 
responsible for the strength. Late easi- 
ness came from a somewhat improve 
situation as regards the crops. 

The Duluth-Superior Milling Co. his 
just completed an addition to its war - 
house and packing-room built last ye 
Increased business for storage and pac'\- 
ing space necessitated the improvemens. 
The plant is being put in shape for hai- 
dling the new crop. All the active mi/!s 
at Duluth-Superior are now electrica|', 
operated. 

Occasionally a buyer of wheat scre 
ings needs supplies and is willing to p:\ 
a good price for quick delivery. Other- 
wise the market holds quiet. Some i)- 
quiries were reported by elevators 1 - 
garding future supplies, prices and deliv- 
ery, but elevators are not doing anythin, 
as yet, owing to the uncertainty of ti 
crop outcome and screening supply. 

Short sellers of durum to arrive ave 
reported making strong endeavors to {'|! 
contracts. Stuff is not moving in as frev- 
ly as was expected, and unless conditiois 
improve shortly there will probably |e 
some operators defaulting on their obi 
gations. There are places in the count, 
said to have a plentiful supply of wheat, 
but shippers are unable to get cars to 
move it. 

Two boatloads of Canadian flaxseci(, 
aggregating 168,000 bus, were receive 
here last week for storage, and today an- 
other 61,000-bu lot came in and was wn- 
loaded into elevators. With no active 
shipping, stocks continue to increase, aid 
accumulations here are now close to the 
1,000,000-bu mark, with Winnipeg report- 
ing about half as much. On promise of 
a good crop there has been some sc'l- 
ing, resulting in a moderate price 
cline. However, operations have not 
yet shown any activity, and a nari 
market is the general rule. 

F. G. Cartsox 


LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., Aug. 14.—The fk 
market this week was unsettled, higher 
early in the week and lower toward tie 
end. Business was at a standstill, no 
body being ready to load up on flour. 
New-wheat flour is arriving daily, and to 
all indications is very satisfactory. 

Prices quoted to dealers, on track he 
are: old spring-wheat flour, short paten's, 
$14.50@14.80 bbl, basis 98-lb cotto: 
new-wheat flour, Oklahoma and Kan.is 
95 per cent, $12.70@12.95; short pate 
30c more; new soft-wheat flour, short 
patents, $12.50@13; new spring-whcit 
flour, Minnesota, $14@14.50. ‘ 

The following feed prices are quo'cd 

? 


by dealers, bulk, on track at New Or 
leans: corn, $1.75@1.76 bu; oats, No. 2 
white 91e, No. 3 white 90c; hay, per ton, 
No. 1, $45, No. 2 $44; wheat bran, per 
100 lbs, on track, sacked, $2.70@2.80. 

Corn products: meal, nominal; creim 
meal, $4.65; grits, fine $4.70, coarse $4./0. 

NOTES 

Inspected outward on_ shipboard: 
wheat, 234,000 bus; barley, 70,000. 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 3,582.00 
bus; corn, 135,000; oats, 23,000; baricy, 
1,015,000. 

Grain inspected Aug. 11: wheat, ‘51 
cars; corn, 4; oats, 1; barley, 54; to-al, 
240. Inspected since Aug. 1: wheat, 
2,043 cars; corn, export 22, local 31; o:ts, 
export 24, local 47; rye, export, 18; bar- 
ley, export 288, local 6; total to date, x- 
port 2,382, local 97. 

Grain deliveries to ships from the «le- 
vators in New Orleans have increased 50 
per cent in the last two days, as a result 
of the efforts of the grain, railroad and 
steamship interests and the placing of the 
elevators on a 24-hour working basis. 
Wednesday, 509,900 bus grain were 
placed on shipboard. Thursday, this was 
increased to 595,575 bus. 

Georce L. Ferry 





The nation’s greatest tax bill—$5,410,- 
284,874—was collected during the fis<al 
year ending June 30. 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








CHICAGO, AUG, 14 
carload and round 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ing Minneapolis brands, 
ks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 


= 7 


d clear, 140 Ibs, jute 
mills’ spring patents, jute. 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
, southern, jute, new 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 
, Kansas, jute, new.$12. 


» 
on 


our, white, jute, per bbl... 


EAT—Milling demand good, 
i Premiums advanced 
December for No, 1 hard, and 19c over 
ons of 2@4c from the extreme top of 
Range of prices for the week, with 


Last week Last year 


and sold on Saturday at a 
. 1 and No. 2, and bids 
September in store were made 
, without bringing offerings. 


Last week Last year 


@158% 143% @146% ...@ 
Fair advances were 


at fair declines. 





September closed at $1.87, 
it $ 


EY—Maltsters had good stocks, and 
uying to any extent. i 


about one-third of 
This is expected to result in a large 
> barley trade depending upon the 
, and business will have to be on 


@$1.12 the previous week, 
September closed 
4 and December at $1.07 








yellow granulated 
, $5.26 per 100 lbs. _ 
K’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


receipts and einen of flour 


Receipts et 
19 191 





ST. LOUIS, AUG. 


Spring first patent $13.20@13.60, 
$12.60@13, first clear $10.10@10.80; 


first clear $9.80@10.70; soft win- 


Bie id 


st clear $9.20@10. 
.FEED—Hard winter bran sold at $43 
brown shorts, $56.50; 
ts, $61.50; soft mixed feed, $53. 
T—In demand at an advance of 
, 764 cars, against 867 last 
: No. 1 red, $2.57; 
e No. 3 red, $2.54; 
No. 2 hard, $2.54, 

ie fair request at an advance of 
_ Receipts, 132 cars, os 147. 





$1.66; No. 4 yellow, 
$1.64; No. 3 white, $1.60; No. 6 white, $1.57. 
CORN GOODS—City mills quote, 
sacks: corn meal, 
grits and hominy, $4.35. 
OATS—Receipts, 


1 white, 


against 200. 


Demand quiet and prices 3@4c lower. 


ing prices: No. 2 oats, 


@75%e. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
co Receipts——, —Shipments—, 
19 9 1920 
Flour, bbls. 93,240 99, 101,210 
W’t, bus. .1,868,661 1,376,850 1,260,260 1,376,510 
Corn, bus. .223,600 3 
Oats, bus..772,000 336,000 
Rye, bus... 16,500 
Barley, bus 23,800 


152,800 





DULUTH, AUG, 14 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b, mills, 


tons: 
Family patent 


Bakers patent .......... 


First clear, jute 


Second clear, jute 


No. 2 semolina 


DUPUM POtOME 2. vcccoccescvccers 
RYE FLOUR—Prices 
Superior mills, in 100-lb sacks: 


No. 2 straight 
Pure white rye 
No. 3 dark rye 
No. 5 dark rye 


No. 8 rye cae eetehse tas 


he ee 
~m OO. 


No. 3 oats, 


, 
2,270 


in 98-lb cot- 


--@13,40 

-@13.10 
.25@10. 
.25@ 8.7 
-80@15. 
.30@14. 
Duluth- 


WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 


For weeks ending as follows: 


1920 bbls 


Aug. 14. 6,995 Aug. 16.21,890 
Aug. 7.. 4,860 Aug. 9.. 
July 31..19,225 Aug. 2 
July 24..13,520 July 26.. 
WHEAT—Buying support was not in evi- 
Up to Friday, prices 
the high 
a factor, 


dence the closing day. 
showed an advance of 7 
levels, crop news 
and there appeared a disposition to take the 
With more hedging 
unable to 
market declined, 
December spring 
Aug. 
decline 
receipts 
reduced 
stocks sharply. Cash market showed marked 
strength, with no 
small to good demand. 
noticeable buyers, 


selling side for : 
and selling pressure, 
absorb offerings, 
close was weak and mixed, 
finished 2%c above 
December, winter, 
the December durum. 


fair shipping 


Some of them 


price to cover needs. 
interest in it is is not known. 
tations on both spring and durum show an 


Aug. 17.1 
Aug. 10. 
Aug. 3... 
July 27.... 


of offerings 
i were 
but shorts in durum were. 
i i most 


the 


Closing quo- 


advance of lic against a week ago. 


PRICES, STOCKS AND MOVEMENT 
Closing coarse grain 
cents per bushel: 


No. 3 white 


Aug. 7 .«.- 719 
Aug. 9 .... 70 
Aug. 10 .... 70 
Aug. 11 .... 69% 
Aug. 12 .... 70% @ 
Aug. 13 .... 69% @ 
Aug. 14 .... 68% 


Aug. 16, 1919 *...¢ 


*Holiday. 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators (000’s omitted), 
-—Domestic—, -—Bonded—, 

1919 


1920 
Oats ...... 16 
3 re 48 
Barley .... 26 


Flaxseed .. 826 


Receipts and shipments 


weeks 


on track, 
Barley 
80@102 
80@102 
80@ 
80@ 


80@ 
80@ 


in bushels: 


6 

2 
73 
305 


Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


co— heceipts——, Gas the teat 
1919 


Wheat— 1920 


Spring .... 96 
Durum .... 186 
Winter 

Totals .. 282 
Oats ....0. 2 
BPG ve veccs 168 
Barley .... 46 

Bonded... é% 
Flaxseed .. 104 

3onded... 169 


Duluth-Superior . , 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): 

c~ Wheat stocks— -——— 


1920 
bus 
1 dk nor ) 
4 Sacer } 9 
2 dk nor J 
3 dk nor 
3 nor j 18 
All other 
spring .. 258 
lam dur 
ie. a 40 
All other 
durum .. 62 
Winter 1 
Mixed 
Totals .. 398 


FLAXSEED—Futures 


close, on the supposition that damage on 
account of dry weather has been overrated. 
On the anticipation of fair weather and 


5 


55 
60 
a 


100 
30 


24 


Aug. 
Receipts by 
ide—— 


ere 
1920 1919 1918 
cars cars 


1 


at 


lower temperatures some traders displayed 
a disposition to be bearish. 


in 100-lb 


a ee, stock is close to 1,000,000 bus. 
filling of requirements resulted in advancing 
prices 6@9c, but action later wiped out the 
gain and added 1%c decline in 
as against close of Aug 
ished unchanged, September 2%c and Oc- 
tober 4c advance, compared with final figures 


changed from previous week. 
2c under to 5c over the September delivery, 
to-arrive, 2c under the same contract. 
ceipts ran lighter than for some time. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


74,815 


81,365 
238,000 





MILWAUKEE, AUG, 14 
FLOUR—Wholesale 


Second clear, cotton 


Rye flour, straight, cotton 





Kansas patent, cotton 
Corn flour, 100 lbs, 


Corn grits, 100 lbs, 


Demand good from millers and 
Pr all milling grades. 


2 movement continues light, 


RYE—Advanced 


durum ‘ 
eT to show good increase shortly. 


CORN—Advanced 


1.66; No. 4 yellow, 
OATS—Declined 4@5c, 


tries and shippers buying 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 





MILLFEED—Car 


ended Winter-wheat mixed feed : 
Crushed flaxseed, 
WHEAT—Receipts, 
CORN—Receipts, 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter-wheat 


Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


— 
woomt 
t 


MILLFEED—Demand for bran much more 


The better grade of shorts is 
also in excellent demand, this being particu- 


larly true of white shorts and red dog, which 


shorts, $52@53; gray shorts, $57@58. 

WHEAT—An unexpected 
in the’cash wheat market this ake 
export buyers and mills both coming in for 
liberal quantities. 
ward trend the first of the week, 
easing up of this demand toward the close 


Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 1 $2.48@2.50, 
medium $2.45@2.57; No. 2 $2.47@2.49, me- 
dium $2.44@2.46; No. 3 $2.45@2.47, medium 
$2.41@2.43; No. 4 $2.42@2.44, medium $2.40 
@2.41; soft wheat, No. 1 $2.48@2.50, No. 2 
$2 “eden No. 3 $2.44@2.47, No. 4 $2.40 
@2. 

oe light supplies, coupled with 
moderate demand, were the predominating 
factors during the week. Very little change 
was noted in prices. Cash prices: white 
corn, No. 2 $1.58@1.60, No. 3 $1.54@1.56, 
No. 4 $1,50@1.52; yellow corn, No. 2 $1.64@ 
1.65, No. 3 $1.61@1.62, No. 4 $1.58@1.60; 
mixed corn, No, 2 $1.58@1.59, No. 3 $1.54@ 
1.55, No. 4 $1.50@1.52, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r-—Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbls. 13,975 18,525 38,200 82,550 
W’t, bus..1,975,050 3,559,950 831, 600 1,429,650 
Corn, bus.. 48,750 61,250 28,750 73,750 
Oats, bus..161,500 239,700 40,5 500 123,000 
Rye, bus... 16,500 5,500 3,300 2,200 
Barley, bus 22,500 10,500 18,200 1,300 
Bran, tons. 1,160 - 1,340 2,120 3,420 
Hay, tons.. 9,264 8,868 3,948 2,556 
BUFF AL 0, AUG, 14 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 
loads: Spring 
reat POtemt SPPiMs occ ciccsices eee 
a ee ee 
WUE SOOO aVik ws ot tCeceatess ee 
MEER ST TT re 
OPER ET eT CS 
oo SR ere ere 
| ee eee 


gk a ee eae ae Bs-sece 
Standard middlings, per ton ‘ 
POO -TOOE ceive dbcsiscdwesias 
WIUGP MUGGNOGS 2ccciiccceessses 
Je Sf . Sepeerrere ee 
Corn meal, table, per ton ...... 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... 
Hominy feed, per ton .......... 
Gluten feed, per tem 2... .cicess 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent ... 
Cottonseed meal, 38 per cent 
oF ae RO Beer eee 
Rolled oats, 90-lb sacks ....... 

WHEAT—There was a wide range in 
prices obtained here for the few cars of soft- 
winter wheat sold. The crop is slow in get- 
ting started toward Buffalo, much more so 
than expected. There is an active inquiry 
for all kinds of milling wheat in this market. 

CORN—The market was strong, and late 
in the week advanced 7e on light receipts 
and a good demand. Closing firm: No, 1 
yellow, $1.75; No. 2 yellow, $1.75; No. 3 
yellow, $1.74; No. 4 yellow, $1.70; No. 5 
yellow, $1.68; No. 6 yellow, $1.60@1.65,-—-on 
track, through billed, 

OATS—Easy after the opening, and closed 
dull and weak, with offerings at le under 





‘last week. Closing: No. 1 white, 83%c; No. 


2 white, 83c; No. 3 white, 82c; No. 4 white, 
8le,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Good inquiry, and _ offerings 
very light. Quotations: malting, $1.22@ 
1.30; feed, $1.15@1.18,—on track, through 
billed. 

RYE—No offerings on track, and little’ in- 
quiry. 





PHILADELPHIA, AUG, 14 
FLOUR—Reeceipts, 800 bbls, and 12,433,097 
Ibs in sacks. Exports, 11,181 sacks to Glas- 
gow, 26,285 to London, 31,566 to Constanti- 
nople, and 22,513 to Hamburg. Quotations 
per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 


Spring Bret Patent <.rcccccscuss $13.75 @14.50 
Spring standard patent ........ 13.00@13.75 
og. eee ee 11.50@12.00 
Hard winter short patent ...... 12.50 @13.50 
Hard winter straight .......... 12.25 @13.00 
Soft winter straight ........... 10.25 @11.50 


RYE FLOUR—Dull and unchanged. Quo- 
tations, $10.50@11.25 per 196 lbs, in sacks, 
according to*quality, for new. 

WHEAT—Declined 15c early in week, but 
afterwards recovered and closed steady. Re- 
ceipts, 176,965 bus; exports, 682,475; stock, 
1,424,045. Quotations, car lots, in export 
elevator: 

Peek BS POG WE sriccdaiscadcesi $2.70@2.80 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky ...... - 2.60@2.7 
Sample according to quality. 

CORN—Firm and 5@8c higher under 
scarcity, but trade quiet. Receipts, 13,265 
bus; stock, 72,680. Quotations, as to quality 
and location, at $1.68@1.75, with higher 
prices asked in some cases for No. 1 yellow. 

CORN GOODS—Steadily held. Quotations: 
Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 

Granulated yellow meal, fancy. .$3.90@.... 

Granulated white meal, fancy.. ....@4.75 

Yellow table meal, fancy ...... ....@3.80 

White table meal, fancy ....... eee» @4.765 
White corn flour, fancy ........ + eee + @5.26 
Pearl hominy and grits, sacks ... ....@4.75 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases ... ....@2.55 

MILLFEED—Dull, and prices favored buy- 
ers. Quotations: 


Berta VEER wccccice crsescanaes $50.00 @50.50 
ee Wemeee BOOM ci weckesectdcce - 51.00@51.50 
Standard middlings ........ +.» 59.00@60.00 
ia. ££ rer 69.00@70.00 
WOE GO pcb. descacvctciscvnesse 75.00@76.00 


OATS—Quiet, but steady under light of- 
ferings. Receipts, 60,908 bus; stock, 173,467. 
Quotations: No. 2 white, 97@98c; No. 38 
white, 96@97c. 

OATMEAL—Sold slowly, and showed lit- 
tle change. Quotations: ground oatmeal, 
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100-lb sacks, $6.81; rolled, steam or kiln- 
dried, per two 90-lb sacks, $9.60; patent, cut, 
two 100-lb sacks, $13.61@15.44; pearl barley, 
in 100-lb sacks, fine $7@7.90, coarse $5.50. 


NEW YORK, AUG, 14 

FLOUR—Quiet. Rapidly fluctuating wheat 
markets and wide range in flour prices kept 
buyers out, except for imperative needs. 
They feel there is nothing to be gained by 
coming in now, and that it is better to wait, 
even if they have to pay even higher prices 
later on. Export inquiry, which ceased the 
early part of the week, was revived at the 
close, with some indications that British 
buyers were willing to trade on dollar-and- 
cent basis. General quotations, which were 
only nominal: spring first patent, $14.25@ 
14.75; standard patent, $13@14; first clear, 
$10@11; soft winter straights, $11@11.50; 
hard winter straights, $12.50@13.50; first 
clear, $10@11; rye, $10@11,—all in jute. 
Receipts were 190,420 bbls. 

WHEAT—Again showed rapid fluctuations, 
causing feeling of great uncertainty. Cash 
quotations: No. 2 red, c.i.f., $2.71%; No. 2 
hard winter, $2.71%; No. 2 mixed durum, 





$2.85. Receipts, 1,627,600 bus, 
CORN—Advanced steadily, but buying 
seemed chiefly to cover short interests. 


Weather conditions in the central West were 
a factor in the situation, and the market 
showed great strength all along the line. 
Quotations: No. 2 yellow, c.i.f., $1.84%. Re- 
ceipts, 463,522 bus. 

OATS—Large receipts tended to depress 
prices, and the market was generally quiet. 
Quotations were 98c@$1, according to qual- 
ity. Receipts, 725,000 bus, 





BOSTON, AUG, 14 
FLOUR—Per 196 lbs, in sacks: 














Spring patents, special short... .$14.50@15.25 
Spring patents, standard ...... 2.85@1 ) 
Hard-winter patents 50@15 
Soft-winter patents ...........-. 11.75@12 
Soft-winter straights .......... 11.25 @12.00 
Soft-winter clears ............. 10.00@11.25 


Rye flour, white patent, new... 10.25@11.50 

MILLFEED—Quiet demand with market 
generally lower. Spring bran, $48.25; win- 
ter bran, $48.25@48.50; middlings, $58.50@ 
2; mixed feed, $58.50@65; red dog, $76; 
second clears, $83@85; gluten feed, $70.12; 
hominy feed, $68.90; stock feed, $67; oat 
hulls, reground, $40; cottonseed meal, $62.50 
@67,—all in 100’s, 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—Quiet demand, 
with market firmly held. White corn flour, 
$4.75; white corn meal, $4.25@4.50; hominy 
grits and samp, $4.25@4.50; cream of maize, 
$6; granulated yellow corn meal, $4.35; bolt- 
ed, $4.30; feeding corn meal, $3.30@3.35; 
cracked corn, $3.35@3.40,—all in 100’s, 

OATMEAL—A quiet demand, with the 
market steady at the recent decline. Rolled 
is quoted at $5, and cut and ground at $5.50, 
per 90-lb sack for old meal, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
--Receipts—, -—Stocks——, 





1920 1919 1920 1919 
Fiour, bbis....°%31,960 28,540 ..... «seoce 
Wheat, bus... 60,480 20,020 138,087 44,334 
Corn, DUs..... (2 Beer Suen < aenes 
Oats, bus if Se) BS | Ree 316,546 
PE Utes Reeee Keene G6 60% 13,801 
pO A ee SAGs. xkaee 413,575 
Millfeed, tons. 25 — -<cece wastke 
Oatmeal, cases ..... ere ee re 


Oatmeal, sacks 
*Includes 8,430 bbls for export, compared 
with 8,560 in 1919. 
There were no exports of flour or grain 
from Boston during the week ending Aug. 14. 





MINNEAPOLIS, AUG, 17 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b. Minneap- 
olis, per 196 lbs, were within the following 
range: 


Short patent, 98-lb cottons ..... $12.75 @13.00 
i Me sok 605.06 eeeee es 12.25@12.70 
BE PRCONE cc cecccrvccadsse 12.00@12.40 
Wane MOORE, JUS occ ccce cea vaes 10.50@11.00 


BOCOME COST, JULES) 2c cicrsccccces 7.50@ 8.00 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b. Minneapolis, today (Aug. 17), in 
jute, were: 


Medium semolina ........+.++. $11.00@12.10 
eA ere , 9.75@10.40 
CHORE oo cccccvescccccecsccccctes cudecQe aan 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1920 1919 1920 1919 
July 8. 64 70,535 155,770 123,700 335 1,200 
July 10. 63 69,735 120,200 155,500 1,760 700 
July 17. 64 70,535 156,700 142,240 2,525 700 
July 24. 63 69,935 155,115 149,825 ° oes 
July 31. 63 69,935 135,025 143,565 3,765 510 
Aug. 7. 63 70,335 134,620 170,480 355 1,030 
Aug. 14. 54 61,010 136,020 117,885 355 1,035 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 





1920 1919 1918 1917 
Bam. Bhe.c coves . $828,880 367,500 320,580 
Aug. 14... 289,660 275,505 339,590 291,075 
Aug. 7... 281,730 330,435 325,915 206,440 
July 31... 296,045 269,160 242,820 184,790 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1920 1919 1918 1917 
Bue, Blick veces Es sees 105886 11,915 
Aug. 14... 1,650 ...... 1,615 8,625 
Aug. 7... 3,686 tenses 2,330 3,905 
Tuly B31... seocce ° ° 4,710 1,005 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Aug. 17), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
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lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 
Aug. 17 Year ago 
Bran ..........+++$41.50@42.00 $40.50@41.00 
Stand. middlings.. 51.00@52.50 54.00@55.00 
Flour middlings... 60.00@61.00 58.50@59.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 68.00@71.00 63.00@64.00 
CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 lbs*...... . -$64.50@65.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 62.50@63.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 60.50@61.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 58.50@59.00 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks, 50.00@51.00 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 4.95@ 56.00 
Corn meal, yellowft .....-.++e8. 4.80@ 4.85 
Rye flour, White® ...cccccrcsoss 10.80 @10.90 
Rye flour, pure dark*® .......... 7.90@ 8.00 
Whole wheat flour, bbIft ....... 11.10@11.20 
Graham, standard, bblit ........ 10.90 @11.00 
Rolled Omte®® ...cccccccsssccces eeeee@ 4.45 


Mill screenings, light, per ton... 25.00@30.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton 28.00@34.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 28.00@35.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 30.00@40.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 40.00@45.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 42.00@48.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 32.00 @40.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings .. 40.00@70.00 
Can, black seed screenings, ton. 28.00@32.00 
Linseed oi] meal*® .....ceeesee6 62.00 @63.00 

*In sacks. Per 100 Ibs. {Per bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks. 

CASH WHEAT PRICES 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 1 red, No. 2 dark, No. 2 
northern, No. 2 red and December wheat at 
Minneapolis, per bushel: 











No. ldark No.1lnor No.1 red 
Aug. 11. $2.80@2.90 $2.75 @2.85 $....@2.70 
Aug. 12.... 2.85@2.95 2.80@2.90 ....@2.75 
Aug. 13.... 2.80@2.90 2.75@2.85 ....@2.70 
Aug. 14.... 2.70@2.80 2.65@2.75 ....@2.60 
Aug. 16.... 2.70@2.80 2.65@2.75 ....@2.60 
Aug. 17.... 2.75@2.85 2.70@2.80 ....@2.65 






No. 2nor No. 2 red 
0 










Aug. $2.7 

Aug. 7 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. @2. 

Aug. ‘ 
Dec. 

Aug. Awe. B6 vevise $2.34% 

Aug. Aug. 16 ...... 2.32% 

Aug. pS) eae 2.36% 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 
Oats Rye 


Aug. Corn Barley 


10.. 145@14773 @75 197% @198% 85@108 
11.. 146@148 72% @74% 203% @204% 87@109 
12.. 155@15873%@74 208% @209% 88@110 
13.. 154@157 695% @71% 202% @203% 87@108 
14.. 153@156 68% @69% 192% @193% 85 @106 
16.. 155@158 64% @65% 188% @189% 83@104 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday were: Aug. 16 
Aug. 14 Aug. 7 1919 
99 


Wheat, bus ..... 1,227,500 1,337,430 1,589,840 


| bn ee 18,133 16,032 7,062 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,504 1,224 1,588 
Corm, DUS ....c0- 40,800 80,600 55,000 
J a eee 407,100 116,900 560,790 
Barley, bus ..... 128,960 65,720 408,800 
mye, BUS ci ciccce 118,320 102,000 137,940 
Flaxseed, bus 42,000 69,950 29,000 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: Aug. 16 
Aug. 14 Aug. 7 1919 

Wheat, bus ..... 446,160 744,080 275,920 
Flour, bbls ...... 312,463 309,105 283,996 
Millstuff, tons 12,065 12,459 12,353 
Corn, DUB ....06s 57,040 102,850 17,12 
OMS, BOE cencces 248,900 169,840 281,520 
Barley, bus ..... 138,570 174,270 399,330 
BeVO, DOD cacccvce 156,960 203,060 46,410 
Flaxseed, bus 5,000 1,190 1,090 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000's omitted): 
Aug. 16 Aug. 17 
Aug. 14 Aug.7 1919 1918 














eG. 3 GOTH ices 243 268 422 eee 
No. 1 northern.. 12 12 & eee 
No. 2 northern.. ee 0 ee 
GEROTE ccvcicsee 695 898 403 55 
| ee 949 1,177 841 55 
BR ROSE 66000060 108 226 eee see 
BR BORE .vcccces 7,361 7,803 
BO FREE sscvscee 499 766 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Aug. 16 Aug. 17 Aug. 18 
1 918 


Aug. 14 Aug.7 1919 1 1917 
Comm .cs 10 5 3 27 1 
Oats ... 168 215 3,323 520 4 
Barley .. 379 435 916 359 21 
ee 5% 60 54 116 5,016 11 3 
Flaxseed. 71 62 100 52 4 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 








-—Mpls— -— Duluth ~ 

Track Toarr. Track Sept. Oct. 
Aug. 10 ...$3.34 3.34 3.39% 3.38 3.40% 
Aug. 11.5. 3.36 3.42% 3.41 3.44 
Aug. 12... 3.39 3.39 3.43% 3.42 3.46 
Aug. 13 ... 3.38 3.38 3.43% 3.42 3.43 
Aug. 14... 3.87 3.37 3.41% 3.40 3.40 


Aug. 16... 3.33 3.33 3.38% 3.37 3.40 
Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-—Receipts—, -—In store——, 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Minneapolis, 42 29 17 71 100 53 
Duluth..... 273 29 2 826 99 62 


Totals.... 315 58 19 897 199 115 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1919, to Aug. 
14, 1920, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-—Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1919-20 1918-19 1919-20 1918-19 











Minneapolis 5,106 7,250 woe 2,091 
Duluth ....... . 3,135 4,292 1,760 3,867 
Dotals ..ccece 8,241 11,642 ..... 5,958 





BALTIMORE, AUG, 14 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


Spring Great patent 2.006 sccscees $13.25@13.75 
Spring standard patent ........ 12.25@12.75 
Hard winter short patent, new.. 12.75@13.25 


Hard winter standard patent, 

BOD cccncsicseceveccsvcesecese 11.75 @12.25 
Soft winter short patent, new... 11.50@12.00 
Soft winter straight (near-by), 


MOW cccccsccsccscccvcccsecsce 10.50@11.00 
TPO BOUT, WIGS 2c ccccvccceses 10.25 @10.75 
Rye flour, standard ............ 9.50@10.00 

City mills’ jobbing prices: 

City mills’ spring patent ...... + «eee» @14.00 
City mills’ blended patent...... oes @14.00 
City mills’ winter patent ...... were 
City mills’ winter straight ..... - @13.00 


MILLFEED—Unchanged and dull. Quo- 
tations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, 
$48@49; soft winter bran, $53@54; stand- 
ard middlings, $57@58; flour middlings, $67 
@68; red dog, $75@76; city mills’ middlings, 
$60@61. 


WHEAT—Firmer; demand good, move- 
ment heavy. Receipts, 1,812,087 bus; ex- 
ports, 875,506; stock, 2,658,505. Closing 


prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $2.72; spot 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $2.62; August, 
$2.62; September, $2.61; range of new south- 
ern for week, $1.75 @2.64. 

CORN—Lower; movement increasing, de- 
mand light. Receipts, 187,924 bus; stock, 
466,202. Closing prices: domestic No. 3 yel- 
low, or better, track, $1.65, sales; range of 
southern for week, $1.55@1.65, 

OATS—Down 6c; demand small, move- 
ment larger. Receipts, 113,117 bus; stock, 
174,381. Closing prices: No. 2 white, do- 
mestic, 88c; No. 3 white, domestic, 87c. 

RYE—Up 5c; movement and demand fair. 
Receipts, 342,119 bus; exports, 649,006; stock, 
301,111. Closing price of No. 2 western for 
export, $2.15, nominal; range of southern 
bag lots for week, 1,188 bus, $1.75 @2.05. 





Omaha Output 
Output of Omaha mills, representing a 
weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour ~* Pct. of 
output activity 
Zee WOOR ciicccnes ‘ 6,096 25 
ROMS WOE cciccscscwes sos SQ322 42 
WOO GO kia k ocr ee en cenene 22,037 91 





Value of Milk as a Food 


Giascow, Scottann, July 27.—The 
book written by Professor J. Russell 
Smith, of Columbia University, review- 
ing the world’s resources in food has re- 
ceived a good deal of notice in the lead- 
ing newspapers here. The value which 
the book places on milk as a supple- 
mentary and necessary complementary 
food to cereals because it provides the 
vitamines without which life is impos- 
sible may help to correct our agricultur- 
al policy. Sooner or later it will be- 
come clear that if we must increase our 
output of food it would pay us a hun- 
dred-fold to do so in the form of milk 
and its products, rather than in the 
form of more grain-growing, for which 
our conditions are not suited. 

At present we are eagerly calling for 
more home wheat, though our millers 
will buy it only when there is nothing 
else to be had. Dairying, on the other 
hand, is a form of intensified farming 
for which our climate and conditions 
are admirably suited. Our annual bill 
for imported cheese and butter could be 
advantageously cut down. 
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Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Aug. 13, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Ae Oe Serres 111 9 20 e 
pO PT re 3 2 2 
Consolidated .... 275 50 28 10 
CRUEVSO saccances 358 22 34 
WEStOPM oc cesses 64 5 4 { 
Grain Growers .. 58 - 38 22 
Fort William ... 135 32 31 
OF Serre 39 34 10 
Northwestern .... 328 150 27 
Port Arthur ..... 209 40 41 
Thunder Bay .... 29 aye 8 
Cam, Gov't w0o.cs 976 55 25 1 
Sask. Co-op. .... 149 22 8 1 
Richardson ...... 71 33 3 
Dav. & Smith ... 10 9 2 

WORD cc wvnvuce 2,811 498 245 
WORE OHO... ocss5. 586 2,442 675 
Receipt@ ........ 1,761 147 69 
Rail shipments... 44 184 28 
Lake shipments... 1,232 69 74 


STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 





Wheat— Bus Oats— B 
No. 1 northern. .1,143 No. 2C. W...... 
No. 2 northern.. 6582 No. 3 C. W...... 
No. 3 northern.. 317 Ex. 1 feed ..... 
: 2 Serre | ee 
Sk SP reeeare f: ee UE eee 
ee ee ee Be SOOOU. 6bieceewe 
Feed . 2 
DUPRE 6. c cess’ 2 SURE -wea ate a 
eee 512 

2 | Pe 2,811 


Exports for Week Ended Aug. 7, 1920 


Wheat Corn Flour Oa 

From— bus bus bbis bi 
New York.. 753,000 20,000 364,000 320 
SNE cscs BEREO ceece S800 eae 
Philadelphia 348,000  ..... 14,000 28 
Bemecieeere.,: SRR SOO iccca <cscco on 
N. Orleans..1,006,000 27,000 13,000 8 


Galveston. 2,806,000 
Montreal ...1,6 


14,000.28 








Tots., wk.7,63 47,000 580,000 356 
Prev. wk...4,185,000 114,000 430,000 634 


BY DESTINATIONS 








Wheat Corn F 

bus bus b 
United Kingdom -3,737,000 ..... $2 
COMEIBMERE wcccisocns [eee Cee aeeas 205 
m Ome CE AMMONITE ciecséi 3 womces 54 
WEE GEE eeucesis GSekRS “<b 00KS 57 
Other countries 58,000 47,000 16 


7,632,000 47,000 36 


Totals 


CROP-YEAR EXPORTS 

Exports from United States and Cana 
ports from July 1, 1920, to Aug. 7, 
comparisons: 

1919-20 1918- 

WReOt, DOR és ceceicwer 37,126,000 12,762 
PIOG?, DRI ic cscis -.+ 2,589,000 3,998 
Totals as wheat, bus.. 49,765,000 30,753 
Cte MR sé eaeeresuaes 405,000 34 
Gate, BOO .cerres 2,951,000 7,14 


Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapu iis 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


r—Mpls— -—Duluth— Winn 
1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 1 
Aug. 11 97 169 63 4 57 
Aug. 12 119 122 24 5 156 
Aug. 13 ... 154 294 10 1 172 
Aug. 14 166 191 15 Oi 193 4 
Aug. 16 .. 308 355 15 11 82 0 
Bee. AT ce ERY 400 13 6 111 
Totals 961 1,531 140 27 771 


*Holiday. 
Mexico’s Wheat Crop 

Statistics recently furnished Trace 
Commissioner Cunningham by the direc- 
tor of agriculture in Mexico give 1\),- 
747,907 bus as the Mexican wheat crop 
of 1918, and 14,209,152 bus as the returns 
from 1919, an increase of approximately 
35 per cent. It is estimated that the 
1920 crop will yield 14,919,609 bus, or 
an increase of 5 per cent over the 1!19 
crop. 








Wholesale Feed Prices 


Prices for feeds on Aug. 7, 


in dollars per ton, for ton lots or more, as reported b) 


Bureau of Markets, Department of Agriculture: 


& 

a 

- 8 

° o 

Commodity— al bo] 

3 

E | 

o r} 

Wheat bran— Z ov) 
OS SRT ce oer eer 47.00 46.50 

BOE WIMtOP ccccciecssccescs 47.50 TT 
BE WENGE os oti cwccwetcada 7.00 46.00 


Wheat middlings— 
Spring (standard) .......... 





BOE WIMEOP ccc cccccvcccsoces 00 

BOTS WIRCEE 20 csccecccesces 00 = 

Hard winter wheat shorts.. -. 57.00 
BES TRI ce ccesscccsesecans coce 50.00 
High protein meals— 

DEE. So ebs £604.0 6.05 e056 4n0 61.50 63.00 

Cottonseed (41 per cent)..... -+++ 64.00 

Cottonseed (36 per cent)..... 62.00 61.50 

Peanut (36 per cent) ....... boise pants 
No. 1 alfalfa meal (medium).... mad 
co ee ETT eee TTT... 
BOOM WOME ch tcidesesecdvercees esee 65.00 
CE NEED 4 cb cednvekseeeunse haa few 
BOWS PD ccc sc civccceweasececs 


£ 3 2 
a. @& ¥ & 6 2 z 
. 2 ££ Fe * 5 
2 > Ss & = al = 
+0) < a S) 0 n . 
54.00 57:00 46.00 47.00 43.00 Esse 
60.00 55.00 47.00 48.00 44.00 45.50 
55.00 46.00 47.00 43.50 45.00 uv 
57.00 62.00 56.00 58.00 54.00 soos 
60.00 68.00 57.00 60.00 59.00 62.00 
66.50 58.00 57.00 60.00 00 
...» 60.00 57.00 vv 
58.00 er v0 
... 62.00 68.00 65.00 66.50 00 
serait os ; «ees 65.00 
57.00 ++» 65.00 62.00 
ener eave «see 64,06 vr esac . 
45.00 48.00 40.00 38.50 37.00 Ov 
68.50 ..++ 64.00 64.25 66.50 ° 
67.00 66.00 62.00 62.00 59.00 55.00 
eer .+e- 60.00 58.50 .... 45.00 
60.00 eee 
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00 


f 00 
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55.00 
45.00 
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LONDON FLOUR TRADE ASSOCIATION | 





American Flour Contract 





pO Oe ee eee ee Oe or rite ee 
on ‘the printed rules endorsed on-this Contract,........... MOREL CPV 
ae SR een ere Tee rere Ue! Ue 
(5 per cent. more or less) branded........... ....+..to be equal at time of despatch 


to SCRMEG GOPNIIB 0.6 6oics os cece cs ccc rebesecededesacs deveserervanasens eee eee ee 
due allowance being made for bleaching and time out of bulk. To weigh at time of 
despatch 280 lbs. gross if in sacks, 140 lbs. gross if in half-sacks, despatched or to be 
despatched from........... eer TTT er Te as Raat per Rail and/or Steamer or 
Steamers, as per Bill or Bills of Lading dated or to be dated............-++eeees 
Joe eee seseeeeseeseeand to be shipped per Steamer or Steamers from any safe 
Atlantic Port between Newport News and the St. Lawrence and/or Gulf Port or 
Ports, INGUUMIO ss cic p600.ceesee sateetatiss sat SOO PIE OF. 613. Preteen Perret 
GAY. -sscbeeeeseus ans iviekened shillings and.....-.. renee oe ....pence per 280 
lbs. gross if in sacks and/or half-sacks, cost, and including freight and insurance 
Girect: GE MNOOe Wk asc0cp con Tees be sasiseteeses ‘ . er re 

Each shipment shall be deemed a separate Contract, and in case the above forms 
part of a larger shipment of the same brand, any loss arising from damaged or 
ullaged packages, or any excess or deficiency shall be shared pro rata by the receiv- 
ers of the various parcels. 

Bill or Bills of Lading to be final as to quantity, weight, and date of shipment 
in ‘he absence of evidence to the contrary. 

Payment by cash in London in exchange for shipping documents, on or before 
ariival of first Steamer, less discount for the unexpired term of 60 days from date 
of arrival of Bill or Bills of Lading in London, at the rate of one-half of one per 
cen!. per annum above the advertised rate of interest for short deposits allowed 
by the leading Joint Stock Banks in London, or at Seller’s option by Buyer’s accept- 
ance of Shipper’s or Seller’s drafts, domiciled in London, at 60 days’ sight from date 
of arrival of Bill of Lading in I.ondon, with documents attached, but payment is in 
no ase to be later than the prompt. Should, however, the shipment or any portion 
thereof be included in a Bill or Bills of Lading for a larger quantity, payment to 
be made against a delivery order or orders, but payment shall not in such case be 
devianded before the arrival of the Steamer and in case of loss Seller to recover 
the insurance from the Underwriters, and hold such amount or amounts as may 
be due to the Buyer at his disposal. 

Seller to give Policies and/or Certificates of Insurance, free of war risk, for two 
per cent. over the net amount of Invoice, the excess (if any) remaining for Seller’s 
account, in ease of total loss only. Insurance may be effected at Seller’s option with 
approved Underwriters and/or Companies paying losses (if any) on gold basis in 
London, but for whose solvency Seller is not to be responsible. 

Should shipment be prevented by prohibition of export, blockade or war, this 
Contract, or the then unfulfilled part thereof, to be cancelled. 

Seller shall not be answerable for loss, damage, or delay, caused by strikes or by 
combination of workmen. 

the Flour is not warranted free from defect rendering same unmerchantable, 
which would not be apparent on reasonable examination, any statute or rule of law 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Buyer and Seller agree that, for the purpose of proceedings, either legal or by 
arbitration, this Contract shall be deemed to have been made in England, and to be 
performed there, any correspondence in reference to the offer, the acceptance, the 
place of payment or otherwise notwithstanding, and the Courts of England or Arbi- 
trators appointed in England, as the case may be, shall, except for the purpose of 
enforcing any award made in pursuance of the arbitration clause hereof, have 
exclusive jurisdiction over all disputes which may arise under this Contract. Such 
disputes shall be settled according to the law of England whatever the domicile, 
residence, or place of business of the parties to this Contract may be or become. 
\ny party to this Contract residing or carrying on business in a foreign country, 
shall, for the purposes of proceedings, be considered as ordinarily resident or carry- 
ing on business at the Consulate in London of the country of his residence or place 
of business. Any party to this Contract residing or carrying on business in Scot- 
land, Ireland, the Isle of Man or the Channel Islands, shall, for the purposes of such 
proceedings, be considered as ordinarily resident or carrying on business at the 
office of the Secretary for the time being of the London Flour Trade Association, 
and being a party residing or carrying on business in Scotland, shall be held to have 
prorogated jurisdiction as against himself to the English Courts, and being a party 
residing or carrying on business in Ireland, the Isle of Man or the Channel Islands, 
shal! be held to have submitted to the jurisdiction, and to be bound by the decision 
of the English Courts. The service of proceedings upon a party residing or carry- 
ing on business in a foreign country, by leaving the same at such Consulate, and 
upon a party residing or carrying on business, either in Scotland, Ireland, the Isle 
of Man or the Channel Islands, by leaving the same at the office of the Secretary 
for the time being of the London Flour Trade Association, together with the posting 
of a copy of such proceedings to the address abroad, or in Scotland, Ireland, the 
Isle of Man or the Channel Islands of such party, shall be deemed good service, 
any rule of law or equity to the contrary notwithstanding. 

\ll disputes arising from time to time out of this Contract shall be referred te 
Arbiiration, according to the printed rules endorsed on this Contract, and neither 
Buyer nor Seller shall bring any action against the other of them in respect of any 
such dispute until such dispute has been settled by Arbitrators, or by the Committee 
of Appeal, as the case may be, and it is expressly agreed that the obtaining an award 
from cither tribunal, as the case may be, shall be a condition precedent to the right 
of either contYacting party to sue the other in respect of any claim arising out of 
this Contract. All costs of or connected with the stating and argument of any 
Special Case for the opinion of the Court on any question of law arising in the 
course of the reference shall be borne and paid by the party requiring the same to 
be stated unless or except so far as otherwise determined by the award to be made 
in the reference. 


‘ RULES 
1 SELLING SAMPLE—Bither Seller or Buyer may require same to be deposited with 
the sociation within seven business days of the date of Contract. The person requiring 


1¢ deposit shall pay a fee of 2s 6d for custody. 
2.—-PROVISIONAL INVOICE and date of Bill of Lading shall be handed by the original 


Seller to his Buyer or Buyers Agent, domiciled in Landon, within seven days after the 
arrival of the documents in London, but in no case later than thirty days from date of Bill 
of Lading if shipped from the West, or twenty-one days if shipped from the seaboard, and 
by subsequent Sellers in due course, unless arrival of Mail Steamer be delayed by unforeseen 


circumstances. If documents are rendered within the time stipulated, but after arrival of 
the Steamer to which the tender refers, landing charges shall be borne by Seller. Seller 


Shall render a separate invoice for each set of documents. 
Zs 3 NOTICE TO RETIRE DOCUMENTS shall be given by the Buyer to the Seller before 
12 o'clock on the day of payment, except on Saturdays, when the time shall be 11 o’clock. 


4—IN DEFAULT of fulfilment of Contract, either party after giving notice shall have 
the right of re-sale or re-purchase, as the case may be, either publicly or privately, and 
the defaulter shall make good the loss, if any, by such re-purchase or re-sale, on demand; 
such notice, or notice of any claim for non-fulfilment of Contract, shall be given within seven 
usiness days of the act or default. 


b 


, an enormous crop. 
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5.—DESCRIPTION AND QUALITY.—Should it be decided by arbitration that the Flour 
shipped is of a distinctly different description, or 10 per cent. inferior in quality, to that 
guaranteed in this Contract, Seller shall, if required, receive back the Flour at the cost, 
freight, and insurance market value on the day on which the claim for arbitration is made, 
of the description or quality guaranteed, or, should the Buyer keep the Flour, the Seller 
shall pay such an allowance for difference in description or inferiority in quality as may 
be awarded by arbitration in London, but it shall be in the discretion of the Arbitrators to 
give, in either case, damages not exceeding 1s per sack of 280 lbs, over and above the dif- 
ference in value, according to the special circumstances of the case. 

6.—SHOULD THB BUYER NOT LAND the Flour at a dock or public wharf, no claim 
for difference in description or inferiority in quality can be made unless samples are drawn 
and sealed conjointly by the Buyer and Seller, or by the Dock Company in whose dock the 
ship discharges, before the Flour leaves the dock or ship’s side. The sealed dock sample 
shall be taken as correct and final in the case of arbitration. 

7.—SAMPLING FOR ARBITRATION.—Three packages in every hundred shall be sam- 
pled. Should either party require more than three packages in every hundred to be sampled, 
the extra expense must be borne by him. 

8.—NOTICE OF ARBITRATION shall be given and Arbitrator nominated within seven 
business days of the parcel being available for properly sampling, if the Flour is landed at 
a dock or public wharf, or within seven business days of drawing samples if the Buyer 
does not land the Flour at a dock or public wharf. 

9.—NON-BUSINESS DAYS.—Sundays, Good Friday, Easter Monday, Whit Monday, the 
first Monday in August, Christmas Day, Boxing Day, and any other legal Bank Holiday. 

10.—ARBITRATION.—AIl disputes arising out of this Contract shall be (from time to 
time) referred to two Arbitrators, one to be appointed by each party in difference, the two 
Arbitrators having power to appoint a third in case they deem it necessary. In the event, 
however, of one of the parties appointing an Arbitrator and the other refusing, or, for seven 
days after notice of the appointment neglecting to appoint, then providing the Applicant 
pays to the Association one guinea, the questions in dispute shall stand referred to an 
Arbitrator to be appointed by the Executive Committee of the London Flour Trade Associa- 
ciation, to meet the Arbitrator already appointed. In case the Arbitrators do not within 
fourteen days after their appointment agree to an award or appoint a third Arbitrator, or 
in case of the death, refusal to act, or incapacity of any one or more of the Arbitrators; 
then, upon the application to the Association of either of the disputing parties, and pro- 
viding the Applicant pays to the Association one guinea, the questions in dispute shall stand 
referred to two Arbitrators appointed by the Executive Committee of the London Flour 
Trade Association at a meeting convened by notice for the purpose. In case the two Arbi- 
trators appointed as aforesaid do not within fourteen days after their appointment, agree 
to an award or appoint a third Arbitrator, then the said Executive Committee, at a meeting 
constituted as hereinbefore provided, shall appoint a third Arbitrator. In case of death, 
refusal to act, or incapacity of any such Arbitrators, the said Executive Committee shall 
substitute a new Arbitrator or Arbitrators in the place of the Arbitrator or Arbitrators so 
dying, refusing, or incapacitated; or should the disputing parties both agree to refer the 
question to the London Flour Trade Association; then, providing the Applicants pay to the 
Association two guineas, the Executive Committee shall appoint two Arbitrators, giving them 
power to call in a third, if necessary, to settle the dispute. Only members (or their nomi- 
nated representatives) of the London Flour Prade Association shall be Arbitrators. 

All awards, except in appeal cases, made under an Association Contract shall be subject 
to the following fees for each individual engaged:— 

Up to 250 sacks of 280 lbs each, or its equivalent, £1 1s. 

Exceeding 250 sacks and not exceeding 600 sacks of 280 lbs. each, or its 
equivalent, £1 11s. 6d 

Exceeding 500 sacks and not exceeding 2,000 sacks of 280 lbs. each, or its 
equivalent, £2 2s. ; 

And every additional 1,000 sacks (or part thereof) of 280 lbs. each at the 

rate of £1 1s. per 1,000 sacks. 

All awards issued under an Association Contract must be written upon the Association 
“Form of Award,” stamped with the stamp of the Association, which can only be obtained 
of the Hon. Treasurer at a cost of 5s. each if both parties concerned are Members, and 10s. 
each if either or both are Non-Members, 

The award of any two Arbitrators in writing (subject only to the right of appeal here- 
inafter mentioned) shall be conclusive and binding upon all disputing parties, both with re- 
spect to the matter in dispute and all expenses of and incidental to the reference and award. 

No member of the Committee having an interest in the matter in dispute shall vote on 
the question of the appointment of Arbitrators. 

In case either party shall be dissatisfied with the award, a right of appeal shall lie to 
the Committee of Appeal elected for that purpose, and subject to their regulations, provided 
notice be given to the Secretary of the London Flour Trade Association, before 4 o’clock 
p.m, on the fourth business day after that on which the objecting party shall have notice of 
the award, and provided also the Appellant do pay to the Association, on giving notice of 
appeal, fees upon the following scale:— 

For not exceeding 2,000 sacks of 280 lbs, each, or its equivalent, Members, 7 
guineas; Non-Members, 10 guineas. 
For over 2,000 sacks of 280 lbs. each, or its equivalent, Members, 10 guineas; 
Non-Members, 15 guineas. 
The cost of Award Forms to be paid together with the above fees, 

Cost of Award Forms for Members 5s. each, and Non-Members 10s. each. Should 
either of the disputants be a Non-Member an Award Form costing 10s. must be used, the 
extra 5s. being paid by the Non-Member. 

The Committee of Appeal shall confirm the award appealed from, unless four of the five 
Members appointed to hear such appeal decide to vary such award. They shall also award 
by whont all fees shall be borne. 

The award of the Committee of Appeal, whether confirming the original award or 
varying such award, shall be signed by the Chairman of the day, and, when signed, shall 
become the award of the Committee, and shall be in all cases final. 





Notices given under any of the above Rules must be in writing, and delivered per- 
sonally or left at the usual place of business of the person.or firm to whom 
addressed. 





Huge Rice Crop and Low Prices 

A recent report from New Orleans 
states that there is much diversity of 
opinion as to how the new-crop rice will 
start off, owing to the prospects for such 
Most of the trade 
take the view that the early arrivals will 
get good prices, owing to the scarcity of 
good grades of rice and indications that 
the demand from all sections of the 
country will be keen enough to quickly 
absorb them. Some look for the early 
receipts to sell for 12@13c per lb, be- 


has heretofore been a heavy weight on 
the market, has improved owing to the 
recent low prices at which it was being 
offered. The trade appears now to be 
willing to buy it. As a result of this 
demand, brokers say they are getting 
¥4@I1c more for all grades of these rices 
than could have been obtained last week. 





Scotland and Prohibition 


Guiascow, Scottanp, July 27.—Most 
people look to Scotland as the most 


cause of the fact that fancy grades of 
clean are now selling readily at 12c. On 
this basis the first receipts ought to 
bring around $12 bbl for the rough. 

It is also the general opinion that, aft- 
er the rush to buy the first receipts is 
over, prices will give way steadily as re- 
ceipts pile up and the demand slackens. 
Some of the best posted in the trade are 
predicting that it will not be long before 
Honduras sells around $8 or $9 bbl and 
blue rose around $6 or $7. 

With Cuba likely to remain out of the 
market for nearly a year on account of 
being overstocked, and with Porto Rico 
having enough stock to fill its require- 
ments for several months, the future of 
the next crop, owing to its size, presents 
a problem that the mills do not like to 
face. Unless new sources of a. 
tion can be opened up for the crop the 
probabilities are that the producers will 
have to carry the bulk of it indefinitely 
or put it on the bargain table and accept 
what those willing to take the risk of 
carrying it will pay. 

The demand for the low-grade, which 


likely area for an experiment in the pro- 
hibition of liquor. The Scottish tem- 
perance act comes into force toward the 
end of this year, and there is much in- 
terest as to how the public will vote in 
the local plebiscites on the licensing 
question. Andrew Law, flour importer, 
Glasgow, has been writing the Glasgow 
Herald on the subject of the liquor 
trade’s claim practically to finance the 
country. He points out that the annual 
expenditure for intoxicants of £386,- 
000,000 is entirely unproductive. He 
asks if it is sound finance for the peo- 
ple of this country to spend such a colos- 
sal sum and incur so much misery in 
order that £204,000,000 may find its way 
into the national exchequer? “The late 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson once said jocularly 
that the habitual drinker was the sheer 
anchor of the British constitution. The 
liquor trade,” says Mr. Law, “comes 
very near saying the same thing in sober 
earnest.” 





Co-operative trading is well developed 
in Finland. 
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GUARANTIES AGAINST PRICE DECLINE 





Representatives of Milling and Manufactured Food Industries Invited to Con- 
ference in Washington to Consider Practice that Has Grown 
Up in Several Basic Industries 


Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 14.—Repre- 
sentatives of the milling and manufac- 
tured food industries have been invited 
by the Federal Trade Commission to 
participate in a conference to be held 
here on Oct. 5 to consider the practice 
of extending guaranties against decline 
in price which has developed in several 
basic industries. The conference, which 
the commission terms a “trade practice 
submittal,” will be held in the offices 
of the commission. Explaining the 
ground to be covered in the discussion 
at the forthcoming conference and re- 
viewing the steps which have led to its 
arrangement, the commission has made 
public the following statement: 

“Guaranty against decline in price” 
has been described as the practice of 
guaranteeing customers against the de- 
cline in the price of goods, purchased 
and not resold at the time of any sub- 
sequent decline in the prevailing mar- 
ket price of such goods, that is to say, 
a oalhee would guarantee to purchasers 
of his products that in the event the 
market price of the goods thereafter de- 
clined, tne seller would refund an 
amount of money equal to the difference 
between the purchase price of such 
goods as were undisposed of at the date 
of price decline, and the price to which 
the goods had declined. There are many 
variations, involving various factors as 
to time limit of the guaranty: guaranty 
against own price; against competitor's 
price; against general market price, and 
so on. 

A “trade practice submittal,” it was ex- 
plained by the commission, was a meet- 
ing of a whole industry, or group of in- 
dustries, in the presence of the commis- 
sion, to discuss the merits and demerits 
of business practices which have been 
generally complained of to the commis- 
sion, to the end that expert expressions 
of opinion by the industry as to the fair- 
ness or unfairness of various competi- 
tive methods be crystallized and record- 
ed; the findings of the meetings being 
accepted by the commission as the judg- 
ment of the trade as to a given practice. 

The question of guaranty against de- 
cline in price has been the subject of so 
many complaints lodged with the com- 
mission, and opinion seemed so diverse, 
that questionnaires, to the number of 
2,000, were therefore sent out inviting, 
generally, purchasers, manufacturers, 
merchants (wholesale and retail), and 
consumers, to set out their views, to the 
end that every party at interest be ade- 
quately represented, and that the com- 
mission have the benefit of full state- 
ments with respect to the various phases 
of the question. 

Hundreds of replies to the question- 
naires have been received and carefully 
digested. The result has been printed in 
pamphlet form. These replies, which in- 
dicate the wide divergence of opinion on 
the subject, have been arranged by in- 
dustries and by firms, showing those fa- 
voring and those opposing guaranty 
against decline in price as a commer- 
cial practice. Certain non-committal 
replies and those favoring the practice 
with reservations are set out in separate 
groups. Of the replies, digests of which 
are printed, about 250 favor the practice 
and 150 oppose it, while a large number 
give qualified opinions. 

A survey of the questionnaire an- 
swers shows that more than 50 separate 
major lines of industry are represented. 
These include agricultural implements, 
automobiles and accessories, canning, 
cotton and woolen textiles, drugs, gro- 
ceries, hardware, iron and steel, lumber, 
machinery, and tools, oil and petroleum, 
paper, plumbing supplies, paints and 
varnishes, chemicals and dyestuffs, cof- 
fees, teas and spices, electrical supplies, 
knit goods and hosiery, dry goods, manu- 
factured foodstuffs, shoes and rubber 
goods, soaps, milling, and the construc- 
tion industries, etc. 

Sufficient preliminary data being in 
hand and in shape to form the basis 
of oral discussion, and in response to 
requests which have come to the com- 
mission from time to time to hold hear- 


ings, it has fixed a date for public hear- 
ings, and addressed the following letter 
to interested parties, inviting their at- 
tendance upon a conference at Washing- 
ton: 

“Under date of Dec. 26, 1919, the 
Federal Trade Commission sent out a 
questionnaire asking for a discussion of 
the question of guaranty against de- 
cline in price, which had been the sub- 
ject of a great many complaints before 
the commission. 

“Through the generous co-operation 
of the various trade associations and of 
individuals in a wide range of indus- 


The Late John W. 


tries, a gratifying volume of responses 
has been received. 

“These have been condensed as much 
as possible, while preserving the spirit of 
the writer in each case. National asso- 
ciations and others have likewise taken 
referenda of their members. It is nox 
unlikely that a further number of re- 
plies, the preparation of which may have 
been delayed for one cause or another, 
will be in the commission’s hands in time 
for compilation before the trade prac- 
tice submittal itself is held by the com- 
mission, but it is doubtful whether re- 
plies received later than Sept. 1 can be 
included in a later digest. 

“The commission has set Oct. 5, at 
11 o’clock a.m., as the time for holding 
a trade practice submittal on the sub- 
ject of guaranty against decline, the 
meeting to be held in the offices of the 
commission at Washington, D. C. 

“You are invited to be present in per- 
son, or by such representative or repre- 
sentatives as you may delegate. 

“It may be well to explain somewhat 
in detail the nature of the proceeding 
which is called a trade practice submit- 
tal. When complaints come to the com- 
mission alleging unfair methods of com- 
petition in commerce, the ordinary pro- 
ceeding is for it to receive such an ap- 
plication for complaint, make a prelimi- 
7 ex parte examination and, if such 
preliminary examination seems to estab- 
lish a prima facie case of unfair prac- 
tices, to issue a formal written com- 
plaint; provided, of course, it is found 
that the public interest is involved. 





“It should be understood that a for- 
mal complaint issued by the commission 
is not a judgment by the commission but 
simply a declaration that a further and 
formal proceeding is deemed to be in 
the public interest. 

“In certain circumstances, as for ex- 
ample, when an unusually large number 
of complaints relating to a single in- 
dustry are received within a short space 
of time, or when an industry itself seems 
to be perturbed over practices which are 
poing on and which, if eliminated, would 
eave the industry more free to dis- 
charge its duty of service to.the public, 
or when (as in this instance) a practice 
complained of is general in several in- 
dustries, a trade practice submittal may 
be used by the commission as a more 
speedy means toward solution. 

“This trade practice submittal consists 
of an invitation, which is in no sense a 
summons, for a whole industry (or 


Eckhart, Chicago 


group) to meet together in the presence 
of the commission and discuss the mer- 
its and demerits of practices which have 
been complained of to the commission, 
and any other practices which may 
properly be brought to the attention of 
the meeting. 

“At the end of the discussion, each of 
the practices which have been examined 
are taken up separately, and submitted 
for an expression of opinions as to their 
fairness or unfairness. The commission 
does not participate in the meeting, ex- 
cept to ask questions which will tend to 
bring the whole matter clearly into the 
record. 

“If the practically unanimous opinion 
of the representatives of the business 
world condemns a given practice, the 
commission receives that expression of 
the industry as being founded on expert 
knowledge and business experience with 
respect to the condemned practice, and 
likewise the sanctioning of a practice by 
the industry, even though the propriety 
of that practice has been questioned by 
—— for the issuance of a com- 
plaint, is similarly regarded as being the 
expression of industry based upon ex- 
perience and business judgment. 

“Such a _ practically. unanimous ex- 

ression on the part of a representative 
ody of an industry is given great 
weight by the commission in considering 
such practices. It should be understood 
that it represents no decision or judg- 
ment on the part of the commission, and 
is in no sense binding upon any one not 
present at the meeting. Nor, indeed, is 
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it binding upon any one who is present 
at the meeting but who dissents from 
the majority opinion. The effect is that 
the weight of opinion of the industry 
has been communicated to the commis- 
sion, and that thereafter the commission 
will feel it to be its duty, in case com- 
plaints are made to it of a continuance 
of the condemned practices, to issue i's 
formal complaint, after inquiry and tlic 
public interest determined, in ord:r 
that, by means of a formal and orderly 
proceeding, with an opportunity for su))- 
sequent court review, the judgment of 
the meeting may be subjected to the 
final test of the courts. Also, in case of 
a division of opinion on any given prac- 
tice, the commission considers the ques- 
tion to be so much in doubt that it 
should be left entirely open to be chi!- 
lenged, if any one desires to challen se 
it, and made the subject of a more fwr- 
mal proceeding. 

“To sum up, then, the trade practice 
submittal amounts to a request on te 
part of the commission to a given in- 
dustry or industries that an opinion je 
given with respect to the fairness or wn- 
fairness of any trade practices which 
have grown up or are growing up, aid 
that this opinion is received by the coi. 
mission as the best and most authori. 
tive judgment then obtainable, but t!t 
this judgment may be challenged }) 
any party in interest, and thereafter 
may be made the subject of a more 
minute examination in a_ proceeding 
around which are thrown all the safe- 
guards of a proceeding in court. 

“If you have not yet made reply io 
the questionnaire of Dec, 26, and will 
do so by Sept. 1, every effort will je 
made to digest these belated replies in 
time for use Oct. 5, at which time you 
are invited to be represented at {he 
meeting in the commission’s office.” 

Joun J. Marginan 





DEATH OF J. W. ECKHART 


Veteran Chicago Flour Man Dies at Age of 
65, After 47 Years Spent in the 
Flour Business 


Cuicaco, Int., Aug. 16.—John W. Eck 
hart, who has been prominent in the fl 
business in Chicago for 47 years, d 
Sunday, Aug. 15, at his summer home it 
Lake Beulah, Wis. Mr. Eckhart’s hea!th 
has been very poor for over a year, ‘ic 
to heart trouble. Feeling that his cun- 
dition might improve, he was taken to 
his summer home about two months avo, 
and for a time his family and friends 
were hopeful of his recovery. 

Mr. Eckhart was born at West Bend, 
Wis., Nov. 20, 1855, and thus was (i5 
years of age at death. He attended thie 
public schools at Viroqua, Wis., where lhe 
lived with his parents. In 1873 he en- 
tered the flour business in Chicago, «ni 
later incorporated the firm of John 
Eckhart & Co., of which he was pr 
dent for many years. 

He built up a very successful fi 
business, Operating a large wareh 
and blending plant on the West S 
Associated with him were his two sons, 
John W. Eckhart, Jr., and Paul B. Fu! 
hart. The latter, however, withdrew 
interests about a year ago. 

Mr. Eckhart was president of ‘he 
board of directors of the Chicago P1)- 
lic Library from 1900 to 1907; he wa. a 
member of the Board of Education 
several years, and vice-president of 
Democratic Club of Chicago for four 
years. He was known as a consistent 
Democrat, and one of the most active 
members of the Iroquois Club. 

In business matters connected with |! 
flour trade of Chicago he was very 
prominent, and served two years as 
president of the Flour Men’s Club, of 
Chicago. During the years that he was 
in business his name was perhaps as well 
known by millers in central, north rn 
and western states as that of any flour 
man in Chicago. The business will be 
continued as heretofore by John W. Fck- 
hart, Jr., and his associates. 


C. H. CHALLEN 
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The American embassy at Madrid re- 
ports that the Spanish council has ap- 
proved a credit of 250,000 pesetas (ap- 
proximately $50,000) to cover the ¢x- 
penses of the Universal Postal Congress, 
which is to be held on Oct. 1. 
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ll connected with the flour trade, 
whether dealing in home-milled or for- 
eivn, are quite satisfied with the steady 
denand. The weather is certainly prov- 
ine beneficial in this respect, for, al- 
though we are told that the summer holi- 
da:s have commenced, he is a quaint 
incividual who can convince himself of 
the fact. 

In the pre-control days a good English 
wheat harvest was what the imported 
trade liked best, for, with a plentiful 
supply of cheap country flour, the good, 
strong American and Canadian flours 
found ready favor with the baker. The 
wise man who knew his business realized 
thal he was then in possession of the 
three essentials: color, yield and flavor. 
This should be the case again this season 
if we can only get the right stuff from 
America, 

‘he weekly allocation of foreign flour 
was all in London, and, although the 
quality was all that could be desired, it 
was once more below normal in quantity. 
At last the trade is handling the grade 
and marks that it has been accustomed 
to, and all concerned trust that it will 
be more than a mere flash in the pan. 
When a man’s bread and butter are de- 
pendent on the volume which is at his dis- 


posal, any shortage is very acutely felt_ 


in {hese days. Fortunately a good pro- 
portion of a recent arrival had been 
landed at some of the wharves, otherwise 
the allocation would have been smaller. 
Attention has been drawn to the ad- 
verse policy pursued by the Royal Com- 
mission in giving to the miller flour which 
is sorely needed by the agents and fac- 
tors, especially as the latter have gone 
considerably short right through 1920 and 
are very much below their recognized 
average. Any pretext has sufficed to stop 
the supply of foreign flour, while the 
town and port millers go steadily on. 
The world is full of armchair critics 
whe can always do better than the man 
at the wheel; the fact remains, however, 
that one cannot please everybody, and 


there will always be grumblers. While 
the trade fully believes that all concerned 
have, without the slightest doubt, done 
thei: level best under trying circum- 
stances through a most critical period, it 
wou' have preferred to have seen a little 
mor backbone and fight shown on more 


than one occasion. 
Tic chief bogey which has been con- 


tinus\ly dangled before the imported 
flour trade has been “the millers will get 
your flour,” until, with some, it has be- 


come an obsession and a_ nightmare. 
Whai about the miller of Canada or of 
America; had he no say in the matter? 
Would he have sat still and seen the 
work and efforts of years thrown to the 
wind.? Is it to his interest for his flour 
to lose its identity and let the British 
miller improve his quality through the 
use of same, keeping up the reputation 
of well-known local brands at his ex- 
pens« ? . 

_ Home-milled flour is showing a great 
Improvement nowadays, and this is be- 
ginning to have its effect on the bag 
trade, for, apart from a boatload of 
Chinesé flour, the home millers have 
been mixing in some very nice marks 
and qualities, while it is only recently 
that certain flours were handed out to the 
agents to be passed on, and which no 


factor or his traveller would have dared 
to have offered to the baker in bygone 
days unless he wanted to make a mortal 
enemy for the rest of his years. Many 
bakers having been rather badly hit in 
this direction recently, it is only natural 
that, unless they can get good quality and 
brands they know, local flours will have 
the advantage. 


OATMEAL 


Although trade in this article is prac- 
tically stationary, holders of stock are 
firm and not inclined to sell freely, even 
if the opportunity arose. American rolled 
oats seem inclined to harden, but without 
any real demand the position cannot be 
actually sounded. Midlothian oatmeal 
remains at 115s per sack of 280 lbs, and 
120s for special quality. Coarse Aber- 
deen 97s 6d, with medium and fine cuts 
at 95s; American pinhead is in the region 
of 90s, while medium and fine cuts are 
worth about 85s. Midlothian rolled oats, 
special quality, are offered at 120s, Aber- 
deens at 105s, with very few Irish at 
102s 6d, and American at 82s 6d@85s. 


MILLFEED 


Middlings are freely absorbed by buy- 
ers, but bran is not a ready sale, neither 
the home product or foreign meeting with 
any response from the trade. Continental 
offers, after the recent giving way in 
prices, are disposed to stiffen somewhat. 
Belgian middlings at £20 per ton, ex- 
ship, and Plate middlings at 10s less, are 
eagerly sought for on arrival, while the 
home-milled at £15 10s cannot quite keep 
pace with the demand. 


THE AERIAL DERBY 


The fifth Aérial Derby was flown at 
Hendon, near London, on July 24, over 
a course of 205 miles. The race was won 
by F. T. Courtney on a Martinsyde 300 
h-p machine, with an average speed for 
the whole course of 15314 miles per hour, 
and he took only 1 hour 18 minutes and 
12 1-5 seconds to cover the 205 miles, 
which comprised a double circuit of 
Greater London. The speed made shows 
the wonderful strides that have been 
made in flying since the first Aérial 
Derby in 1912. The speed was then 59 
miles an hour, a good deal less than ex- 
press trains occasionally reach. In the 
Derby of 1914 the winner made 72 miles 
an hour. Then came the years of the 
war, with all the improvements and de- 
velopments that necessity demanded, so 
that last year’s winner attained a speed 
of 12914, miles, and to have exceeded this 
by over 20 miles an hour is considered a 
remarkable achievement. Great as this 
speed was, however, it is not a record, for 
166 miles an hour has been attained, 
That there is still great hazard to life in 
flying was illustrated by Mr. Courtney’s 
machine turning a somersault at the 
finish and crashing to the ground, but the 
pilot emerged from the wreckage quite 
unhurt, to the relief of the great crowd 
of spectators. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S STATUE 


The unveiling of the statue of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, which has been erected in 
Canning Square, opposite Westminster 
Abbey and the Houses of Parliament, 
took place on July 28, with much dignity 
of ceremonial and amid great enthusiasm. 
The statue is a gift to the British people 
from the people of the United States, 
and is a replica in bronze of the statue 
of Lincoln by Augustus St. Gaudens, in 
Lincoln Park, Chicago. The formal pres- 
entation of the statue was made by 
Elihu Root on behalf of the people of 
the United States, and accepted by Mr. 
Lloyd-George on behalf of the British 


ople. 
It is described as an occasion of great 
international significance and of hope for 


the future. Lord Bryce, in his speech 
introducing Mr. Root, said that, in essen- 
tials, Lincoln represented the fundamen- 
tal principles common to both nations, 
and Mr. Root in his address described 
Lincoln as possessing qualities that have 
made both Britain and America great. 


“He was of English blood; and he has | 


brought enduring honor to the name. 
Every child of English sires should learn 
the story and think, with pride, ‘of such 
stuff as this are we English made.’ ” 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, JULY 26 


Members of the grain trade here have 
trained themselves, from experience of 
government announcements,. to read be- 
tween the lines. This process has led 
them to attach more importance than 
appears on the surface to the statement, 
in the food controller’s official review of 
the course of prices ee July, that 
“circumstances indicaté an advance rather 
than a fall in the price of bread.” 

As the general trade view of the out- 
look for wheat prices is that the har- 
vesting of the bumper crop in North 
America will bring an easing of the 
present level, the interpretation placed 
upon this official warning of a possible 
further rise in the cost of bread is that 
it relates to the subsidized as distinct 
from the artificial cost. In other words, 
it is believed that the government intends 
to remove a further portion of the sub- 
sidy and leave the public to bear a fuller 
measure of the real cost of the loaf. 


KEEN DEMAND FOR IMPORTED FLOUR 

The policy of instructing the millers of 
the country to mix 10 per cent of im- 
ported flour with the home product as a 
means to reducing the stocks of the im- 
ported article in store here has in no 
way diminished the demand of the bakers 
for imported flour alone. The heavy de- 
mand for the imported flour direct by the 
baker makes the government’s excuse 
look ridiculous. Importers in Scotland 
see no reason for any abnormal course 
being adopted to get the flour into con- 
sumption, if that be the real reason for 
the government policy. 

“Instead of having salesmen on the 
road,” said a leading trader, “we have 
to hide them away. As soon as the bak- 
ers learn that there is to be a distribu- 
tion of imported flour, the whole of one’s 
allocation is taken up within a couple of 
hours. The telephone goes constantly 
until one’s stock is exhausted.” This -ex- 
perience makes the more inexplicable the 
government’s course of diverting stocks 
to the mills for mixing, and so incurring 
an overhead loss of probably 4s per sack. 
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The usual distributions of flour took 
place in the south of Ireland, composed 
of winter and spring, but in the north 
the allocation was entirely of the spring 
wheat variety, which was very welcome; 
not only that, but the quantity was in- 
creased to the extent of a quarter over 
and above what they had been getting 
recently. 

Bakers are generally pleased that a 
good deal of the soft flour, chiefly Pacific 
Coast, is being allocated to the millers, 
and it is hoped that the blending will 
improve the flavor of the flour. As re- 
gards color, whereas it has been usual to 
feed foreign flour into homemade for the 


purpose of improving the color, it looks | 


as if the situation would now almost be 
reversed. The bread in Ireland certainly 
shows signs of the inferior quality of 
flour being distributed. 

Millers have received notice that six 
months hence they will be decontrolled, 
and in that event private firms would be 
open to resume their business as flour 
importers. No one, however, takes the 


matter seriously, being of the opinion 
that the trade will not be in such condi- 
tion that the government will be able 
to stop control in six months. The feel- 
ing is that it is more a precautionary 
measure to warn millers that decontrol 
is coming, and to put the authorities in 
such position that, if the situation 
changed, they would be enabled immedi- 
ately to drop the control. It is expected 
that, at the end of six months, control 
will probably be shelved from time to 
time for short periods until the situa- 
tion is ripe for ceasing to control the 
trade. There is no doubt about the in- 
tentions of the authorities to cease to 
control foodstuffs as soon: as possible, as 
instanced by the sudden dropping of 
potato control which has taken place dur- 
ing the week, 

The weather has not been good for 
crops. Potatoes are doing fine and are 
free from disease, as are also other root 
crops, but wheat and oats are badly in 
want of dry weather and sunshine. 


OATMEAL 


The demand for oatmeal has again im- 
proved. American rolled is quoted on 
spot at 80@85s per 280 lbs, and for ship- 
ment it has been offered as low as 86s, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast. Irish is now quoted 
at 96s in large bags. Medium cut has 
gone very dear, 85s being easily obtain- 
able for any good parcels. 


FEED 


Bran is £15 15s per ton, ex-mill, bags 
included. Fine pollards £16 15s, ex-mill. 
Merchants, however, can get up to £20 
for either homemade bran or pollard, as 
the consumptive demand is good and 
very steady. 

The demand ‘for feedingstuffs has 
shown some improvement, especially as 
regards Indian meal, but prices have not 
been affected, and it can still be bought 
at £19 10s per ton, bags included. Lin- 
seed cakes are still dull. Stocks are 
ample, and there is not a man in the 
trade that is not losing at least £2@3 
on every ton he sells. C.i.f. quotations 
are lower from the United States, £21, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast, having been cabled 
this week. Canadian shippers are not 
offering freely, but inclined to hold for 
higher prices. Cottonseed cakes are un- 
changed. Stocks are getting into small 
compass, and the demand is improving, 
the ruling price being about £24 per ton. 





Korean Reclamation Under Way 

The Chosen and Manchuria Reclama- 
tion Co. which was organized some 
months ago to undertake reclamation 
work in the Yonpaik district, Whanghai 
province, Korea, reports that it will pro- 
ceed with its plans in spite of the eco- 
nomic depression, and that before the 
middle of the coming year it will have 
expended about 2,000,000 yen in the ven- 
ture. The whole scheme will be finished 
within three years, and will be under the 
direction of an engineering expert of 
the Japanese department of agriculture 
and commerce, 

Another reclamation project to be car- 
ried out in Kangwon province has al-~ 
ready started work and has engaged 10 
foreign technical experts. Among other 
things, this venture includes plans for 
flocks of sheep for the production of 
wool and meat. 





In all parts of the Far East, particu- 
larly in the large cities, reams and 
construction work on a large scale and 
of a substantial character is taking 
place. At the present time there are a 
number of large hotels under way, in- 
cluding one in Tokyo, with another very 
large one being contemplated for Yoko- 
hama. 
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THE FUEL SUPPLY AND 
THE SAILING SHIP 


(Continued from page 784.) 

was no uncommon thing for ships to 
race from China to England with less dif- 
ferences in elapsed time than often sepa- 
rates two contenders for the America 
cup. For example, in 1866 five sailing 
ships took part in a famous race from 
Foo Chow to London, a matter of some 
seventeen thousand miles. Three of the 
five left Foo Chow within twenty minutes 
of one another, were soon separated, and 
did not meet again till they reached the 
English Channel, when two of them, the 
Ariel and the Taeping, raced side by 
side to port, arriving within ten minutes 
of one another after ninety-nine days 
of sailing. The third came in only a few 
hours later, while the remaining two took 
two extra days. The Thermopyle in 
1868 made the passage from London to 
Melbourne in sixty-two days. This, be it 
remembered, was before the era of the 
Suez Canal, 

The speed which these old sailing ships 
could develop is indicated by the record 
of the British ship Sir Lancelot of three 
hundred and fifty-four nautical miles in 
twenty-four hours, or approximately fif- 
teen miles an hour. The five-masted bark 
R. C. Rickmers, which in 1910 was the 
largest sailing vessel afloat,—the famous 
seven-masted steel schooner Thomas W. 
Lawson having just previously been 
wrecked on the Scilly Isles,—attained a 
speed of fifteen and three-quarters knots 
on a short run. This vessel had a gross 
tonnage of 5,548 tons, which enabled her 
to carry about eight thousand actual 
deadweight tons of cargo. As another 
example of what cargoes some of the 
famous sailing ships would carry, the 
Astral may be cited. She was built in 
1900 at Bath, Maine, of steel throughout, 
with steel masts and yards, for the ori- 
ental oil trade, and carried one .and a 
half million gallons of oil in ten-gallon 
cases. 

Nowadays, as has been said, the em- 
phasis in constructing sailing ships for 
ocean trade is laid almost wholly on 
cargo-carrying capacity and, consequent- 
ly, speed, and with it much of the beauty 
which so strongly characterized the older 
square-riggers has been sacrificed. Yet 
there is a beauty in any sailing ship, 
heavy though her lines may be, which re- 
calls all the-old romance of the sea, and 
Longfellow’s “beauty and mystery of 
the ships.” A square-rigger under full 
sail is a sight never to forget. The fol- 
lowing description of one, published 
many years ago, records the writer’s im- 
pression of one of these veterans of the 
ocean: 

“She came slowly down the bay, bare- 
ly making head, for all her towering 
masses of dark canvas, against the strong 
flood tide. Only the quiet ripple under 
her curving forefoot told that she was 
moving at all. The light morning wind 
filled ner sails just enough to hold them 
steady, and now and then, as she slipped 
through a calm space, the big jib would 
flap lazily for a moment, as if shaking 
itself before settling down to work again. 
We could see no life on her decks, save 
for a meandering cat on the windward 
bulwarks. A sort of dirty statue was 
perched aft on the wheel box, which 
served it as a pedestal, but no motion 
indicated that this inert object was really 
alive and in charge of the ship. 

“We knew she had once been a whaler; 
a pair of massive oak davits on her rail 
had survived from the days when the 
lookout’s call of ‘Whale off the star- 
board bow! would send half a dozen 
men tumbling. into the hanging whale- 
boat ready to be lowered, crew and all, 
to go in chase of the monster. But it 
was long since she had set out on one 
of those eventful voyages, some of them 
thirty months in length, which used to be 
the great romances of this part of the 
New England Coast. She was now only 
a trader, bound for the Azores probably, 
and destined to bring back a few dozens 
of unspeakably dirty Portuguese to work 
in the cotton mills. 

“We drew off to windward, and ran 
along close beside her. Her sides were 
scarred and battered, and here and there 
a wooden patch, perilously close to the 
waterline, had been nailed on to lend a 
doubtful strength to some particularly 
damaged plank. A couple of dusky, un- 
washed foremast hands stuck their heads 
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over the rail, and eyed us with languid 
interest. There seemed to be scarcely 
even a memory of ‘the beauty and mys- 
tery of the ships’ about this slow-moving, 
grimy craft,—nothing more than the 
rhythmic lift and fall of the huge bow- 
sprit and the glittering ripple beneath it. 

“All at once, as so often igs with 
a southerly wind, the breeze freshened, 
and with the change the ship was sudden- 
ly transformed. The ripple beneath the 
forefoot became a series of cascades of 
luminous spray. The ship heeled to the 
breeze, hiding from us the squalid decks. 
The sails tugged impatiently at the yards 
and sheets, and in their powerful action 
their dinginess was lost sight of. The 
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the Arctic wind. Now, old and storm- 
scarred as she was, she could still ride 
sturdily over the waves, and bravely send 
back her challenger to the tempest. In 
a glory of sunlight and flashing blue 
water the old square-rigger sped past the 
lighthouse that marks the lower end of 
the bay, and we could see her great masts 
begin to sway as she felt the long roll of 
the open sea.” 

Most of these old-timers of the sea 
have, of course, disappeared. Many of 
them were wrecked years ago; every 
ocean has its graveyards of ships, where 
rests all that is left of scores of sailing 
vessels that were notable in their day. 
Many more fell hopelessly to pieces in 
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statue on the wheel box became sudden- 
ly animated, and one of the hands darted 
up the rigging to cast loose the main- 
royal lashings. 

“Hitherto we had sailed contemptuous- 
ly alongside with slackened sheets in or- 
der not to go too fast for our huge com- 
panion. Now she began to draw steadi- 
ly away. We had been abreast of the 
foremast when the wind freshened; soon 
the mizzenmast passed us, then the helms- 
man; then we were astern of her once 
more, gazing up into the heaped masses 
of sail. Then, one by one, the separate 
details grew fainter, merging into the 
bulk of the hull and the towering 
stretches of sails and rigging. 

“For nearly half a century that ship 
had known all the oceans. She had lived 
through the gales of the Horn; she had 
lifted high her bowsprit over the swing- 
ing seas to meet the Southern Cross. She 
had blistered. beneath the scorching sun 
of the Equator, and felt the icy touch of 


the ignominious years before the great 
war recalled the sailing ship to life, and 
even the promise of fabulous freights 
was insufficient to induce their owners to 
rebuild and refit them for service. Still 
others have been converted into barges 
and hulks, There remain, however, a 
few of the veterans of half a century 
and more ago still sailing the seas, and 
each year has seen the building of a few 
new ones, with the result that the world’s 
total tonnage of ocean-going sailing ships 
is today by no means inconsiderable. 

If bunker coal and fuel oil remain 
for any length of time as scarce, and 
above all as expensive, as they are just 
now, there is every reason to believe that 
the sailing ships will once again reap a 
rich harvest for their owners. Their 
most important work will in all prob- 
ability be done in the oriental and South 
American trades. Sailing ships can make 
the run from Rio or La Plata to Eng- 
land in from thirty-five to fifty days, and 
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can bring Argentine wheat to Europe 
more cheaply than steamers. They can 
cross the South Pacific, from Australia 
to Valparaiso, in five weeks or less, ex- 
changing Australian wheat for Chilean 
nitrates. They can and do bring jute 
from India to the United States, and 
wheat from Australia and Manchuria to 
California. They are also used to some 
extent in the North Atlantic trade, but 
the North Atlantic, with its storms and 
fogs, its relatively short runs and its j 
tense steamship competition, can never 
be their true field. It is on the Pacific 
that they can make the best use of their 
cargo capacity and cheapness of ope: 
tion in competition with the present hi 
cost of operating steamships. 

As an illustration of this increase in 
fuel costs, the current bulletin of the 
Federal Board gives the average cost of 
bituminous coal, run of mye, last May 
as six dollars a ton, Cincinnati ba: 
whereas in May of 1916 it cost two d 
lars‘and twenty cents. The present co; 
is considerably higher than that of : 
thracite three years ago. As for fuel « 
the same report gives the average pr 
per barrel of crude petroleum at t), 
wells in Pennsylvania as six dollars and 
ten cents last May, which compares w 
a price of one dollar and thirty-five cents 
in May of 1915. Owing to the heavy : 
ditional expense of delivering fuel at se:- 
board, and the labor costs involved in 
transferring it to ships, the figures ji 
given indicate only a part of the new 
burden which the fuel situation has | 
on the shoulders of steamship owners. 

The great need of the industrial world, 
as the years of the war demonstrated, is 
adequate machinery for distributing 
products with expedition and econon 
The surplus of one land must be mae 
available to offset the deficiency of an- 
other. This is above all true with regard 
to foodstuffs, and the distribution 
wheat, as the basic food, is in many w 
more important than any other commer- 
cial problem now existing. The sailing 
ship seems likely to play a real part ir 
solving this problem, for unless son 
thing quite unexpected happens to 
crease the available supply of fuel, a 
consequently to lessen its cost, a cons 
erable amount of the wheat shippec 
across the seas is pretty sure to be trans- 
ported by methods not essentially differ- 
ent from those whereby the people 
Rome secured their daily bread out 0 
Egypt nineteen centuries ago. 
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Poland-American Shipping 


In response to requests for inform 
tion from a number of American com 
panies and individuals regarding t! 
necessary permission to be secured 
formalities to be complied with in the 
matter of establishing Polish-American 
steamship service between American 
ports and Danzig, the Polish trade com 
missioner has taken up the -matter in 
detail with the proper departments of 
the Polish government. Jurisdiction in 
this question, formerly held in the min 
istries of finance, interior, and industry 
and commerce, will, hereafter, be with 
industry and commerce, except with re 
gard to emigration, which will be in the 
hands of the bureau of emigration, min- 
istry of labor. 

The Polish government announces tit 
it is not only willing to permit, but is 
anxious to assist in, the establishment of 
steamship service between American 
ports and Danzig for freight and gen 
eral passenger service. For such ser‘ 
ice (freight and first-class passenge’'s) 
no permission is necessary other than 
that which may be required by the free 
city of Danzig (communications with re- 
gard to this should be addressed to the 
American Consul, Danzig). Questions 
of docks and other terminal facilities. as 
well as that of coal supplies, must «Iso 
at present be taken up with the authori- 
ties at Danzig or arranged for other 
wise by the steamship lines themselv« 

If, however, the new steamship services 
contemplate the transportation of eii- 
grants from Poland or the repatriation 
of American Poles, and propose to or- 
ganize offices in Poland for the sale 


tickets and the transaction of other 
business in connection with such emi- 
grant traffic, permission is necess#ry 


from the bureau of emigration, minis- 
try of labor, Warsaw. The Polish gov- 
ernment feels that it must have some 
assurance that there will be no exploita- 
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A Motor Ship and a Square-Rigger Lying at the Dock Beside a Flour Mill 


tion of the Polish emigrant traffic to 
America or of the incoming passengers 
from the United States. 

Up to the present the competent 
Polish authorities have been willing to 
grant permits for the establishment of 
the passenger service, with the necessary 
offices in Poland, on condition that the 
steamship lines applying immediately 
inaugurate direct service between the 
United States and Danzig. Such serv- 
ice American shipping companies ap- 
parently do not regard as practicable, 
and efforts are being made to induce the 
Polish government authorities not to in- 
sist on this requirement, although it is 
recognized that direct service has many 
advantages in the way of simplifying 
sanitary regulations. 





SHIPPING MEASURE OPPOSED 


Jones Bill Meets Disapproval in Orient— 
Philippines in Doubt About Applying 
Coastwise Laws 


(he Jones shipping bill, according to 
the Trans-Pacific Magazine, Tokyo, Ja- 
pan, is meeting with much disfavor in 
eastern shipping circles, 

Che American business community in 
Manila is divided in sentiment as to the 
advisability of applying American coast- 
wise shipping laws to the Philippines, 
but a majority appears to favor doing 
so if sufficient tonnage can be supplied 
and a monopoly prevented. In this con- 
nection, the following petition was cir- 
culated among local American business 
men, and cabled to Washington: 

Whereas, The American people 
through their Congress have seen fit to 
apply the coastwise shipping laws of the 
United States to the Philippine Islands, 
ind whereas they have taken into con- 
sideration the best interests and welfare 
of both the American and Filipino peo- 
ples, with a view to establish perma- 
nently a merchant marine under the 
\merican flag in the Far East; 

‘Therefore, we the undersigned loyal 
\mericans, reiterating faith in the wise 
judgment of our Congress, do hereby 
approve and support its action in the 
application of the American coastwise 
shipping laws to the Philippine Islands.” 

{he Philippine government, on the 
other hand, is opposed to the Jones bill, 
and cabled to the Secretary of War to 
oppose the measure. Some Filipino lead- 
ers profess to see in the law a first step 
in the direction of using. the Philippine 
Islands for the profit of the United 
States. They say that the cost of inter- 
island shipments will inevitably be great- 
ly increased by the operation of its pro- 
Visions, while the government has an- 
nounced that the proposed improvement 
of Manila harbor at an estimated cost 
of about 30,000,000 pesos will probably 
be suspended. 

The British community is said to be 
opposed to the measure, and the Phil- 
ippine Chamber of Commerce, repre- 
Senting Filipino business men, stands 
with the government against the meas- 
ure, 

In Japan the Jones bill is viewed with 
much concern. Japanese shippers de- 
clare that, from their point of view, the 
bill has three important aspects, as fol- 
OWS: 

1, The reduction of freight rates on 


goods carried by American ships under 
special customs tariff arrangements. 

2. The granting of a special railway 
freight rebate on goods carried by 
American ships. 

3. The exclusion of foreign ships 
from the American coastal trade, and 
particularly the possible inclusion of the 
Philippine Islands within the term 
“coastal trade.” 

The Tokyo Nichi Nichi, in comment- 
ing on the subject, states that “if the 
Philippines are included in the coast- 
ing trade area, not only must Japanese 
ships on the North American runs sus- 
pend their calls at Manila but there wil! 
be a serious setback to communications 
between Japan and Manila. As a re- 
sult, the industrial position of the Jap- 
anese in the Philippines may be seriously 
jeopardized.” 

The Osaka Mainichi says that “if 
America insists on the abolition of equal 
privileges for foreign ships, she will only 
lay herself open to the charge of self- 
ishness. If the American proposal is 
persisted in, Japanese ships can only 
take defensive measures. For instance, 
the Japanese shipping companies can re- 
duce freight rates to the same extent 
to which American ships will benefit 
from the reduction of railway charges 
on overland transportation.” 

Shippers in Kobe have addressed a 
memorial to the ministers of communi- 
cation, agriculture and commerce and 
also a note to the shipping companies 
concerned, taking exception to the pro- 


posal of shipping companies to abolish 
United States overland freight quota- 
tions. Japanese shippers ‘in Yokohama 
are also reported to be considering steps 
to be taken with reference to the pro- 
posal. 

The reported proposal to abolish over- 
land rates and increase the present ocean 
charges by about 25 per cent is under 
consideration by both American and 
Japanese shipping concerns, which have 
been discussing the advisability of estab- 
lishing a freight conference to avoid 
competition. 





Sugar Shortage in Japan 

According to a writer in the Japan 
Times, the sweet tooth of dry America 
is causing something like a sugar famine 
in Japan. The price to the Japanese 
consumer has soared to new high alti- 
tudes. He says: 

“The influence of high prices in for- 
eign markets has made many. of the 
Japanese speculators sell their stock, 
which was imported from Formosa and 
Java for local use, in view of the wide 
margin of profits realized through the 
resale of supplies laid up by them. This 
has resulted in a gradual decrease of 
sugar in the Japanese market, and stimu- 
lation of the foreign markets, the prices 
having gone up considerably, the latest 
quotations being about 58 yen for re- 
fined sugar and 50.30 yen for centrifu- 
gal. 

“According to the latest advices re- 
ceived by the Mitsui Bussan Co., this 
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year’s sugar output in Germany is esti- 
mated at 1,160,000 tons, an increase of 
410,000 tons, against 750,000 yielded last 
year. This is being consumed in Europe 
only, which is also importing the staple 
product from other markets. The quo- 
tations of Java sugar are further ad- 
vancing, the price having gone up to 
744% guilders for June delivery, 741% 
for July delivery, and 73 for delivery in 
August. A good bit of the Java crop is 
being shipped to Europe, where higher 
prices are offered. Further advances in 
Java sugar will push the price up in 
Japan, and Japanese refined sugar may 
eventually go up to the yen mark, which 
will mean that sugar will cost .1 yen 
per kin.” 





Argentina—Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from Argentina, by cal- 
endar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Flaxseed Oats 
1930*. 2... 154,092 76,708 23,315 14,449 
ee 119,578 74,804 33,023 22,830 
|) ae 107,510 20,402 15,642 36,659 
SORT ccvce $2,943 28,228 5,607 18,683 
LORS. cocce 84,321 113,140 25,192 65,421 
1915... 92,172 173,223 38,658 40,898 
BOLE. cccce 36,028 139,461 33,131 24,426 
1918....0. 103,328 189,239 40,026 61,410 
1913 ...006 96,484 190,352 20,290 61,824 
1911...... 83,896 4,928 16,369 35,259 
BUEOs 604.0% 69,142 104,727 23,812 25.599 
1909... 92,263 89,499 34,928 29,049 
1908... 133,441 67,390 41,558 30,360 


*Six months (Jan, 1-July 1). 


Exports of barley in 1920 (six months), 
1,516,482 bus (000’s not omitted); 1919, 
1,525,000 bus; 1918, 268,000 bus; 1917, 527,000 
bus; 1916, 2,439,000 bus; 10-year average, 
1910-19, 1,265,000 bus, 





1919 EXPORTS BY DESTINATION, BUS 





Wheat Corn Flaxseed Oats 
U. Kingdom... 11,826 16,573 5,116 6,626 
U. States ..... 92 8,368 14,861 eevee 
France ....... 7,998 6,396 1,185 3,203 
SOGEP .scccscce 5,057 1,240 cece 609 
Holland ...... 13,681 5,082 2,943 561 
Sweden and 
Norway 5,431 5,289 1,064 1,422 
Denmark 1,363 4,635 899 eeee 
BPOIR occcvcce 9,092 2,641 64 coee 
Wresth .ccccce 10,677 89 9 
“Orders” ..... 38,699 15,475 4,651 8,593 
Others ....... 15,662 9,016 2,212 1,918 
Totals ...... 119,578 74,804 33,023 22,830 


Of the 1,525,000 bus of barley~exported in 
1919, 422,000 went to the United Kingdom, 
93,000 to France, 114,000 to Italy, 61,000 to 
Spain, 87,000 to Brazil, and the balance, 
748,000 bus, to other countries or “for or- 
ders.”’ 


Argentina—Wheat Flour Exports 


Exports of wheat flour from Argentina, by 
calendar years, in barrels of 196 Ibs: 


1920%.... 200. 1,824,547 1913..... ++ ++1,396,069 
1919... ccccee. $3,094,213 1912......... 1,473,696 
1918... cece 1,976,184 1911.....000. 1,327,043 
B9LT. wecccces B.BEGCOS BORG. ccccccce 1,292,570 
1916... csesee 1,616,048 1909......... 1,304,598 
1916... wesecss 1,299,749 1908......... 1,271,200 
1914. .cccccee 754,040 1907......... 1,427,989 


*Six months (Jan. 1-July 1). 
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REFUSAL TO SELL GOODS 


The United States Supreme Court Defines 
a Manufacturer’s or Dealer’s Right to 
Require Additional Purchase 


The more the writer studies judicial 
decisions the more he is inclined to the 
view that there are no legal questions 
that can be answered without qualifica- 
tion. At least, when many questions are 
presented, about the most one can an- 
swer is what the Negro minister replied 
when stumped by a question put to him 
by a member of his congregation, under 
privilege extended to the congregation to 
ask any question pertaining to the ser- 
mon just delivered, “Dat am a question 
dat can be ansuhed ‘Yes,’ and it can be 
ansuhed ‘No.’” 

The suggestion may be applied to the 
question as to whether a manufacturer 
of or dealer in commodities is at liberty 
to refuse to sell to customers, excepting 
upon conditions, such as that they include 
in their orders other goods kept for sale 
by the manufacturer or dealer. 

A decision which serves to clarify the 
law to some extent on this point, how- 
ever, was handed down recently by the 
United States Supreme Court in an opin- 
ion in the case of Federal Trade Com- 
mission ys. Gratz, 40 Sup. Ct. Rep. 572, 
Justice ‘Brandeis and Justice Clark dis- 
senting. In this case the court annuls 
an order of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion purporting to forbid respondents 
from continuing a practice of refusing to 
sell-cotton ties to persons who would not 
buy cotton bagging at the same time. 

- The majority opinion says, in part: 

“The complaint contains no intimation 
that Warren, Jones & Gratz did not 
properly obtain their ties and bagging as 
merchants usually do; the amount con- 
trolled by them is not stated; nor is it 
alleged that they held a monopoly of 
either ties or bagging or had ability, pur- 
pose or intent to acquire one. So far as 
appears, acting independently, they un- 
dertook to sell their lawfully acquired 
property in the ordinary course, without 
deception, misrepresentation, or oppres- 
sion, and at fair prices, to purchasers 
willing to take it upon terms openly an- 
nounced. 

“Nothing is alleged which would jus- 
tify the conclusion that the public suf- 
fered injury, or that competitors had 
reasonable ground for complaint. All 
question of monopoly or combination be- 
ing out of the way, a private merchant, 
acting with entire good faith, may prop- 
erly refuse to sell, except in conjunction, 
such closely associated articles as ties 
and bagging. If real competition is to 
continue, the right of the individual to 
exercise reasonable discretion in respect 
of his own business methods must be pre- 
served.” 

The dissenting opinion reads on this 
subject: 

“A question of law is presented to us 
for decision, and it is this: Can the re- 
fusal by a manufacturer to sell his prod- 
uct to a jobber or retailer, except upon 
condition that the purchaser will buy 
from him also his trade requirements in 
another article or articles, reasonably be 
found by the commission to be an unfair 
method of competition under the circum- 
stances set forth in the findings of 
fact? . 

“It is obvious that the imposition of 
such a condition is not necessarily and 
universally an unfair method; but that it 
may be such under some circumstances 
seems equally clear. Under the usual 
conditions of competitive trade, the prac- 
tice might be wholly unobjectionable. 
But the history of combinations has 
shown that what one may do with im- 
punity, may have intolerable results when 
done by several in co-operation. Simi- 
larly, what approximately equal indi- 
vidual traders may do in honorable rival- 
ry may result in grave injustice and 
public injury, if done by a great cor- 
poration in a particular field of business 
which it is able to dominate. In other 
words, a method of competition fair 
among equals may be very unfair if ap- 
plied where there is inequality of re- 
sources.” 

Mr. Justice Brandeis then proceeds to 
refer to a sustained statute of Massa- 
chusetts denouncing the practice involved, 
as applied to intrastate business; to a 
declaration by the federal Bureau of 
Corporations that the practice—denomi- 
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nated by the bureau as “full-line forcing” 
—was highly reprehensible; and to sev- 
eral decisions including injunction against 
the practice in decrees entered under the 
federal anti-trust act. ~ 

Although the conclusions reached by 
the majority and the minority of the 
Supreme Court as to what should be 
decreed in the particular case were vari- 
ant, it seems that the two opinions are 
fairly reconcilable on the point that, after 
all, the test as to right to refuse to sell, 
unless the buyer couples an order for 
other goods, is whether the seller has a 
monopoly or practical monopoly of a nec- 


essary commodity. 
A. L. H. Srreer. 


Canadian Flour Exports 


Exports of flour from Canada by months 
and crop years, in barrels: 








1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 

September ...... 883,752 387,107 462,757 
eee 634,598 536,455 690,626 
November ....... 986,954 655,036 784,951 
December ....... 933,163 1,204,117 1,236,564 
Pe 885,764 995,931. 387,712 
3 991,611 450,158 236,199 
pre 1,049,478 606,689 236,195 
p=, Be ee 1,139,574 608,774 148,319 
BN 00a siasaeen 763,338 974,899 ....6. 
WOMO. Kcaceccscvns 1,171,336 978,153 ...... 
PU Ceeecicnvvces 778,337 1,195,116 ...... 
BUMBOM cveccqces 618,728 1,171,222 ...... 
TORSIS. ooscese 10,826,633 9,663,657 4,083,223 





Canadian Exports 
The following table gives the latest avail- 
able information as to exports of grain and 
grain products from Canada in April, with 
comparisons: 





1919 1920 
i. SOUR eeeeeere 3,873,993 1,825,299 
OBC BUD ccsccesscccses 442,829 790,033 
DO MUD 660000060685 640,737 293,529 
err ee ee 72,364 26,480 
Buckwheat, bus ........ 36,769 17,060 
WIG, BOW seccciccesics 608,774 148,319 
Millfeed, 100 lbs ....... 4,802 4,643 
Oatmeal, 100.lbs ....... 16,964 24,298 
Of the total amount of wheat shown for 
April, 1920, 737,126 bus went to the United 
Kingdom and 17,852 bus to the United 
States. The distribution of wheat flour in 
April was as follows, in barrels: 
1919 1920 
United Kingdom ......... 415,684 29,445 
Wmeeee BERGES - esse ccvsicss 11 95 
WOOTMAUGE, cicccesssccvosics eee 325 
og i eee 160 10,745 
BDAFUREOR cccvcccsessioces cee 3,255 
SOMIRIGR sccvvvrecrescceces 4,055 5,580 
» oy, |) SPPrrrerreerrr ii 1,166 20,491 
Other British West Indies. 400 3,160 
DUNE se preceséscevcveccece oes 14,437 
BPOMTNATE cc nctsceececiacce 16,190 . 
Dutch West Indies ........ eee 42,987 
WHORES cccvccesvccccscecee 95,640 eee 
French West Indies ...... 2.570 eee 
GOSCGD. cccevescecciccsecte 65,128 479 
BONED cl resseecevecscsseces 3,670 “oe 
Newfoundland ............ 3,316 15,795 
WOE cece scecvocavecses 500 eas 
Other countries ........... 284 1,525 
BOOM ciwcncivrivcdsoncs 608,774 148,319 





Imports Into Canada 
Imports for consumption into Canada of 
principal grains and grain products during 
the months of March and April, 1920, the 
latest for which figures are available: 


March April 
Week, BOR secccvecssces 17,952 3,494 
oT PPT Tee 37,548 6,161 
BOTey, DEB cacccssvcecse 11,094 277 
ME, ME KG GE ROR Cesc 40 0s 122 he 
COPE, DED oc cccccesoseses 1,183,993 681,504 
Buckwheat, bus ......... 2,284 35 
WIOGR, SOI cecvcccccvcvers 3,872 971 
Pee eee eee ee 20 


Practically all of these imports were from 
the United States. 





Wheat on Farms July 1 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
total amount of wheat in farmers’ hands in 


the United States on July 1, in bushels: 

BORO. ccccccccccccccceevetsosecce 47,756,000 
BOER. covevavcesccesovecveccacsee 19,261,000 
BORO ce cccrcsevecceccesscosecess 8,283,000 
 -PPPRPETETT LIT Ree 15,621,000 
BORG. cccccceccrcsedsecssoreseves 73,760,000 
198. ccccce PTUST CRTC CTT ee 28,972,000 
BEES cesoersisecceeccesseaterece 32,236,000 
TPES cc ccc ae serctstessicevrcesdonc 35,515,000 





United States Flour Consumption 
Estimated normal annual wheat flour éon- 
sumption of the United States, by states, in 
barrels of 196 Ibs: 





Maine ..... 726,200 N. Dakota... 1,064,400 
= ere 442,600 S. Dakota.. 908,000 
Vermont ° 392,800 Nebraska .. 1,474,800 
Mass. 6.2.6. 8,719,200 Kansas .... 2,122,200 
R. Island .. 628,400 Kentucky .. 2,141,600 
Connecticut. 1,120,000 Tennessee.. 1,876,200 
New York..11,095,200 Alabama .. 1,866,000 
N. Jersey .. 2,948,000 Mississippi. 1,561,400 
PQ. ccescece 9,885,600 Louisiana... 1,646,200 
Delaware .. 213,400 Texas ..... 4,784,000 
Maryland . 1,362,800 Oklahoma.. 2,642,400 
Virginia ... 1,972,800 Arkansas... 1,391,800 
W. Virginia 1,580,000 Montana 551,400 
N. Carolina. 2,162,400 Wyoming .. 226,200 
S. Carolina. 1,398,000 Colorado... 1,154,400 
Georgia . 2,284,800 New Mexico 648,200 
Florida - 804,200 Arizona ... 368,000 
ORIO .ccceee 6,489,400 Utah ...... 529,600 
Indiana ... 3,211,200 Nevada 130,200 
Illinois .... 6,890,600 Idaho ..... 657,200 
Michigan .. 3,054,800 Washington 1,841,000 
Wisconsin.. 2,600,400 Oregon .... 1,019,600 
Minnesota.. 3,282,600 California . 8,626,400 
Towa ...+0+ 2,353,600 ~ 
Missouri ... 3,547,200 Total, U.S. 108,097,400 
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THE HUMAN COSTS OF THE WAR 


It is the theory of the writer of this 
valuable book that before the opening 
days of the Great War the millennium 
was “definitely predictable.” The war 
postponed it, he thinks, for an indefinite 
period. For many readers this notion 
will not have a strong appeal. It is nev- 
ertheless interesting, and the résumé Mr. 
Folks gives of the notable advances made 
in the past half century in reducing dis- 
ease and controlling its causes is an im- 
pressive and necessary background for 
demonstrating the extent to which the 
war hampered the human race’s struggle 
against its microscopic enemies. 

While the war was going on, the germ 
armies won many a battle, the world be- 
ing devoted to the alleviation of the more 
vivid sufferings of the moment, The 
probable results of these conquests in 
future years, the direct cost of the war 
in human lives, human suffering, lowered 
human vitality and efficiency, race crip- 
pling and delaying of human develop- 
ment—these are the substance of the 
author’s appalling exposition and indict- 
ment. 

Mr. Folks knows of the war’s devas- 
tations at first hand, for he was engaged 
in the civilian relief work of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross in France throughout the 
period of American participation in the 
war. After the armistice he was sent by 
the American Red Cross with a staff of 
assistants to study and estimate the re- 
sults of the war upon human welfare in 
southern and southeastern Europe, and 
to appraise the needs of the populations 
in those regions. 

The book deals with the destruction 
wrought by the war upon the peoples of 
France, Belgium, Italy, Greece and Sér- 
bia, and then sums up the general effects 
upon the race in the vital phases of child- 
hood, home and health. The harm done 
to the white race, Mr. Folks concludes, 
“is unprecedented, many-sided, deep- 
seated, incapable of exact measurement, 
but truly terrifying.” 

The arrested campaign against disease 
is detailed in a chapter outlining the re- 
newed ravages of such plagues as tuber- 
culosis, malaria, typhus, typhoid and 
other diseases. Much is said, also, about 
the destructive inroads upon the general 
stream of life, due to the cutting down 
of the birthrate during and after the 
war. Summing up the present situation, 
the author says: 

“Vast political, economical and social 
changes caused by the war can be seen 
only vaguely as in process, but with no 
clear outcome in sight. . . One can 
feel the swell of the tides of sweeping 
changes, but not their direction. Such 
matters are for the future. Our concern 
is that the world faces a sea of difficul- 
ties, with depleted and deteriorated men. 
Of the causes and forms of this deteri- 
oration we have caught glimpses. Ten 
million people driven hurriedly from 
their homes into exile, living a makeshift 
life for four years, and returning to a 
still more primitive existence for an in- 
definite period among the ruins of their 
former homes; 42,000,000 subject to the 
rule of enemy armies; hundreds of thou- 
sands deported into practical slavery in 
enemy countries, many of them into con- 
ditions of deliberate extermination; 9,- 
000,000, selected as among the fittest, 
killed in battle or dying in army prisons 
or from army hardships; millions of wid- 
ows and still more millions of fatherless 
children left to do as best they can in a 
world preoccupied with every sort of 
trouble; 10,000,000 empty cradles that 
should be guarding those who must take 
up the world’s burden a few decades 
hence; millions of deaths among civilians 
due to war hardships and scores of mil- 
lions of illnesses past, present and to 
come; 50,000,000 homes deprived for sev- 
eral years of the — and companion- 
ship of fathers or brothers and inundat- 
ed by loneliness, anxiety and nervous ap- 
prehension; all Europe on short rations 
of food, coal, clothes, shoes, and the es- 
sentials of healthful and efficient life.” 


No general reconstructive plan fo: 
dealing with this situation is presente | 


by Mr. Folks, but he demands of hi 


reading public a serious consideration 
the facts he presents and a more defini! 
consciousness of this country’s respons 


bility in dealing with the larger ills th: 


afflict the human race. 

The illustrations, made from phot 
graphs by Captain Lewis W. Hine, a 
an attractive contribution to an intere: 
ing and arresting work. 


“The Human Costs of the War,” by Hon 
Folks; Harper & Brothers, New Yor 
$2.25 net. 

* +# 


LABOR AND THE EMPLOYER 
The American public is fairly famili 


with the views and the public works «! 


Samuel Gompers, particularly in view « 
the intense concentration of public i 


terest upon labor problems during ar | 


since the war. 
of his great sagacity, his statesman-li! 
qualities and his personal power. Whi: 
ever he has to say is of great moment 
the present world, not on 


There can be no questio» 


ly because of i's 


influence upon his followers but becau« 
of the respect it inspires even in tho-e 


who are his avowed opponents. 
pilation of Mr. Gompers’ utterances . 
labor and economy cannot but be of gre 


A com- 


library value, therefore, even though tlc 


reader may not be wholly in accord wi 
his views. 

“Labor and the Employer,” 
preceding companion volume, 
and the Common Welfare,” is 
mentary review; together they 
complete survey of American 


form 
soc 


like its 
“Labor 
a docu- 


problems as Mr. Gompers has intimate'y 


known them during the last 35 years a: 
as he looks at them in these days of 1 
construction. 


As is indicated by the 


titles, the first volume enters into the rv- 
lationship of labor to the entire coi- 


munity, while the second embodies \ 
Gompers’ interpretation of the ev 


present problems of employment re!:- 


tions, 
working hours and unemployment, t 
range of discussion runs to the issues . 


strikes, boycotts, arbitration, the “close: 


From the root questions of wag: s, 


shop,” collective bargaining, .profit-shar- 
ing, and an idealistic definition of “de- 


mocratization in industry.” 
The contents of the book have b 


compiled from publications in which Mr 


Gompers’ writings, addresses or le; 
testimony have appeared since his earli: 
connection with the American Federati 
of Labor. The sources range from 
daily newspaper and the labor press | 
government reports, official docume: 
and economic reviews, including soi 


privately reported matter that has pro)- 
ably never before appeared in print, A\|- 


though it is probable that the compil 
has carefully selected and synchronir 
the matter contained in the volume, t 


earlier documents printed show an in- 


teresting consistency in the princi 

ideas advocated throughout the wh 

period since Mr. Gompers entered 
field of labor organization. 

“Labor and the Employer,” by San 
Gompers; compiled and edited by Ha 
Robbins; BE. P. Dutton & Co., New Yo 
$3.50 net, 

* * 


HELPING MEN OWN FARMS 


“We are only just beginning to re 
ize,” writes Elwood Mead, professor 
rural institutions in the University 
California, in his book, “Helping M 


Own Farms,” “that our future is like ) 


to be determined primarily by the re 
tion of the people to the land. 1 
chaos of Russia has grown out of la 
hunger; no one fears for the safety 
France where nearly half of the peo} 
are land-owners. We have often stat: 
but little heeded, the facts that we © 
ceasin 
that the land-born are drifting to t! 
cities. We have yet to learn what t! 
older countries of the world alrea 
know,—that keeping people on the la! 
in the years to come must be one of t! 
main endeavors of civilized nations. Pe 


to be a land-owning nation a 
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le cannot be kept on the land where 
non-resident ownership and _ tenantry 
revail. Nothing short of ownership of 
the land one toils over will suffice to 
overcome the lure of the city. At any 
secrifice, at any cost, the a who 
farm the land must be enabled to own 
it. On such ownership the life of a 
»odern nation may depend.” 
his is the thesis upon which Profes- 
«» Mead bases the suggestions that are 
nbodied in his book, the main purpose 
which, avowedly, is to help in the so- 
ion of the land problems of the fu- 
e, Toward this end he describes in 
tail the conditions and influences that 
: to the passage of the land settlement 
ac’ in California, and explains the 
mthods and policies it has brought into 
operation, The experiment in planned 
al development by California, which 
made in advance of other states and 
n but little attention had been given 
the subject in this country, was in 
t due to the influence on public opin- 
of the success of similar action in 
\ tralia and New Zealand; a consider- 
portion of the book, therefore, is 
oted to outlining the progress of the 
movement in the antipodes. 
California’s policy of rural develop- 
nt, begun in 1917, entails the buying 
‘large tracts of unimproved land, cut- 
« them up into small farms and farm 
l:borers’ allotments, and providing roads, 
witer supply, and other things needful 
to the comfort and well-being of the fu- 
{ 
I 


i 


— TT 


I 
of 
} 
t 


re owners. These farms and _allot- 
nts are then sold to worthy landless 
ple for a small sum in cash, with a 
« time in which to pay the remainder. 
ch settlement has a competent direc- 
who is helping the colonists to grow 
ter crops, to own better stock, to 
rk together in buying and selling, and 
build up a sound community life. 

iping Men Own Farms,” by Professor 
wood Mead; The Macmillan Co., New 
ork; $2.25 net. . 

* * 


WAR-TIME FOOD CONTROL 


\ somewhat perfunctory volume, nev- 
theless valuable as a permanent record 
the United States government’s war- 
ne control of the distribution of food- 
tuffs, has been prepared by Albert N. 
rritt, who served with the Food Ad- 
nistration as director of publicity for 
distribution division, and later as 
rrespondence censor. 

the work of the Food Administration 

vas of a yast and almost epic character, 
nd will compose a large and most inter- 
ting page in the history of this coun- 

y's participation in the war. Mr. Mer- 

t's book is but a brief account of the 

reat enterprise, but it shows adequately 

» admirable co-operation that prevailed 

the membership of the administra- 

in’s staff, as well as between the staff 

d the public with which it dealt. This 

irit of team-play is illustrated by the 

lowing words of the author: 

‘All worked together. All spent their 

‘ys and part of their nights pondering 

er the vexing problems presented. In 

nost all cases the net results were pro- 
ed by combining the ideas and views 
all, and the fact that a certain indi- 

‘ual was in charge of a section of the 

ision does not mean that the activity 

that section can be entirely attributed 
this individual, but it must be attribut- 
to the staff as a whole, as all were 

‘sulted and were always glad to ren- 

any advice or assistance possible in 
ry important phase of the work in 

id.” 

‘he book does not aim to deal with the 

tire story of the Food Administration, 

t is devoted chiefly to the work of dis- 

bution and its relation to the main 

rogramme. Carrying out this design, 
here are chapters on the sugar control, 

e licensing regulations, the dealers’ 

ledge campaign, the “fifty-fifty” rule 

overning the use of wheat flour and 

real substitutes, the special commodi- 

regulations, the propaganda that de- 
veloped the food-saving, and various 
ther angles of the great and successful 
)rogramme undertaken to keep the al- 
'es supplied with bread until the war 
was won. 

Chere is a gallery of portraits in the 
appendix, with biographical data, show- 
ing the administration’s personnel, 
“Wartime Control of Distribution of Foods,” 


by Albert N. Merritt; The Macmillan Co., 
New York; $2.25 net. 
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” 


“T like him—he’s so optimistic. 

“So?” 

“Yeah. Every time he sees a meal 
served in the movies, he picks his teeth 
and tips the usher a quarter.” 

—Detroit Free Press. 
* * 


Romantic Youth: “Why do you hesi- 
tate, darling? We could easily run away 
and get married.” 

His Fancy: “My dear boy, you’re too 
impossible! Why, the only photographs 
I could leave behind me were taken be- 
fore I had my hair bobbed!” 

—Passing Show. 
+ * 

“Very kind man, the senator. Wrote 
out the interview I asked for, and saved 
me any trouble.” 

“Wrote it out?” 

“Yes. Even asked himself the neces- 
sary questions.” 

—Louisville Courier-Journal 
* 


The government official for the coun- 
try district who had charge of that part 
of the census which deals with farm 
products had instructed the old farmer 
to collect his stock of every description 
and have them branded. 

“I s’pose that’s all right,” sighed the 
farmer dolefully, “but, honest, mister, 
I b’lieve I’m going to have one hell of 
a time with them bees.” —Clippings. 

* * 

One by one the gang of recruits took 
their shot in the arm, and one by one 
they fell into a dead faint. Along came 
one, pale but determined to conceal the 
white feather. The doctor approached 
him, needle in hand. 

“And where,” asked the recruit, “would 
you prefer me to lie down, doctor?” 

—American Legion Weekly. 
* #*# - 

The scion of the family had acted 
so badly that punishment of some sort 
was necessary. 

“Ernest,” commanded his mother, 
“find a switch and bring it to me.” 

Shortly afterward the .bright young 
man returned. 

“T couldn’t find a switch, mamma,” he 
reported, “but here’s a stone that you 
can throw at me.” 

—Ladies’ Home Journal. 
* * 


“Look here, soldiér,’ demanded the 
major of the little man who had passed 
him with a cigarette in his mouth and 
without any signs of recognition, “who 
taught you about saluting?” 

“Cap’n Smith, sir; but cap’n says never 
salute with a cigarette in your mouth.” 

—American Legion Weekly. 
* * 
A STRANGER IN THE WORLD 

A Scotch shepherd lived with his wife 
and child in a very lonely and deserted 
part of the Highlands. His home was a 
hut as far away from civilization as his 
language was from English. The child 
had never seen any other human being 
than his parents. Nearly six years of 
age, this child had not seen a house but 
the meager structure in which he ate 
and slept. To him the world was no 
more than what was bounded by the 
mountain sky line. But the brook was 
ever a source of mystery, for it came 
out of .the ground a few miles away and 
fell over a cliff beyond the wood into 
still further mystery. 

One day the child was musing beside 
the gurgling stream, when he suddenly 
espied, wading in the waters round the 
bend, a solitary fisherman. The fisher- 
man was roughly garbed, bearded and 
hoary, like a mountaineer. The child 
was first astonished, and then terrified. 


At the utmost — he could acquire, he 
rushed toward his home, shouting: “Mith- 
err, mitherr! Here’s a funny thing com- 
ing up the burrn, like feytherr!” 
—Sketch. 
* #*# 

In a case tried in the South the judge 
very sternly demanded of the defendant: 

“Why did you strike this man?” 

“Your Honor,” was the reply, “he 
called me a liar.” 

“Is that true?” asked the judge, turn- 
ing to the man with the battered counte- 
nance, 

“Certainly, it’s true, Your Honor,” said 
the accuser. “I called him a liar because 
he is one, and I can prove it.” 

Then the judge turned to the defend- 
ant with, “What have you to say to that?” 

“T don’t think it has anything to do 
with the case, Your Honor. Even if I 
am a liar, I reckon I’ve got a right to be 


sensitive about it, ain’t 1?” —Harper’s. 
* . 
Manager of Registry Office: “What 


was the matter with your last place?” 

Domestic: “The couple had only been 
married a month, and I couldn’t stand 
th’ love-makin’.” 

Manager: “Well, here’s a chance ‘in a 
house where the couple have been mar- 
ried 10 years.” 

Domestic: “That’s too long. I likes 
peace and quiet.” —Answers. 
* * 

Wife (dabbing her eyes): “Just look 
at those big tears on the poor girl’s face, 
dear !” 

Hubby: “Fresh from the glycerine bot- 
tle.” 

Wife (in a fierce whisper): “Always 
taking the little joy out of my life, brute 
that you are!” —Buffalo Express. 

* . 

Some idea of the heat experienced in 
this country last week can be deduced 
from the fact that several bricklayers 
were distinctly seen to wipe their brows 
in their own time. —Punch. 

a“ * 

The depreciation of our currency to- 
day is nothing to be thought of in com- 
parison with the slump in Confederate 
paper money after the Civil War. Gen- 
eral Mulholland relates that, shortly after 
Lee’s surrender, he heard two Confeder- 
ate soldiers bargaining over a very ordi- 
nary looking horse. “He'll do for my 
farm, John,” said one. “I'll give you 
$20,000 for him.” 

“No,” said the other. 

“Give you $50,000.” 

“No,” 

“Give you $100,000.” 

“Not much!” replied the owner. “I 
just paid $120,000 to have him shod.” 

—Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph. 
+. * 


“There goes a man whose wife doesn’t 
attend a movie show once a month.” 
“Umph!” said Mr. Grumpson. “What 
do the doctors say is the matter with 
her?” —Birmingham Age-Herald, 
* * 


Smith: “You seldom see such beautiful 
golf as that man plays. His drives-were 
corking, his approaches superb and he 
never missed a putt.” 

Jones: “How much were you beaten 
by?” 


"Smith: “Why, I won!” —Cartoons. 
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The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per.column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED—FIRST-CLASS SECOND MILL- 
er; write us giving your age, milling ex- 
perience and references. Updike Milling 
Co., Omaha, Neb. 
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WANTED—ASSISTANT MILLER, ENGI- 
neers, flour packers, loaders; good wages, 
‘steady employment. Address 3465, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED, BY MINNEAPOLIS MILL, AN 
experienced bookkeeper who is familiar 


with modern milling methods. Address 
3503, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





WANTED, AT ONCE, NIGHT MILLER FOR 
our 60-bbl electric power mill; mill in 
best of repair and living conditions excel- 
lent; write or wire for further informa- 
tion. Tri-State Milling Co., Sturgis, 8S. D. 





FLOUR SALESMEN WANTED 


Large, aggressive Kansas mill 
will offer attractive proposition 
to successful salesmen in Iowa, 
Good terri- 


Our products 


Illinois and Texas. 
tories now open, 

are standard and enjoy splendid 
This work will be 
backed up by strong follow-up 


reputation. 


service, effective advertising and 


resale work, Give full particu- 


lars in application. Address 670, 


care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


WANTED—CAPABLE AND RELIABLE 
flour salesman to represent us in south- 
eastern states territory; good salary to 
man who can qualify for the position; give 
references and experience in first letter, 
ena Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 

inn, 





FLOUR SALESMEN WANTED 


We have an opportunity for a 
few strong representatives, one 
or two in the East, one or two 
in the Middle West and West. 
We want men of strong, aggres- 
sive personality, honest and not 
afraid of work. Experience in 
selling flour not essential, but 
demonstrated ability to secure 
and hold large volume of busi- 
ness in our or other lines very 
necessary. To those who have 
proven their worth by actual 
results, we offer a liberal basis 
of compensation commensurate 
with ability. Address 3150, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 








WANTED—HEAD MILLER FOR A 100- 
bbl water-power mill in Wisconsin; wheat 
and rye; modern machinery; in good or- 
der; state experience, age, references and 
wages required; must be good judge of 
wheat and flour, Address “Wisconsin 
Miller,” 3491, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





WANTED— 
BRANCH OFFICE 
MANAGER 
Man capable of taking charge of 
branch office of large flour mill. 
One who is aggressive, can 
manage salesmen and produce 


results. Address 3511, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis, ° 





IF YOU ARE A VERY GOOD SALESMAN 
and you represent a good mill, spring or 
winter, and are working in a market 
where there is a demand for good rye 
flour, or are in a market where there 
should be a demand for rye flour, and you 
have no rye account and your agreement 
with your mill permits you to work a rye 
account, we wish you would inquire about 
Wisconsin rye and about the Globe Milling 
Co., Watertown, Wis., and if you find Wis- 
consin rye is the best rye grown in 
America and the Globe mill is the best rye 
mill in Wisconsin, write us about repre- 
senting us. The Globe Milling Co., Water- 
town, Wis. 





(Continued on next page.) 








a 
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HELP WANTED—(CONTINUED) 








WANTED—AN ASSISTANT OR SECOND 
miller for part day and night work; good 
pay and a steady job in a large, modern, 
concrete fireproof mill. Commercial Mill- 


ing Co., Detroit, Mich. 





WANTED—CORRESPONDENT 


One who can handle sales corre- 
spondence of large mill and 
manage salesmen, 

Man who can sell large ac- 
counts and act as assistant to 
the manager can secure a desir- 
able situation. 

Please be frank and give full 
particulars. An interview will 
be given before investigating 
your past experience. 

Address 3510, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FLOUR SALESMAN 
FOR EUROPE 


High-class, competent flour 
salesman required by large com- 
pany in Copenhagen, Denmark; 
excellent prospects; knowledge 
of Danish not necessary; inter- 
view will be given by their cor- 
respondents in New York, Ap- 
ply with full particulars as to 
past experience, age and salary 
to “B,” care Northwestern Mill- 
er, New York. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





AS HEAD MILLER BY UP-TO-DATE 
miller, 50 years of age, life experience; 
have tools; can put mill in good running 
order; will take second position where 
steady job and good wages are offered. 
Address Joseph W. Ellis, 667 Alameda 
Avenue, Astoria, Ore. 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN WITH 
favorable acquaintance with jobbers’ and 
bakers’ trade in Indiana, southern Ohio 
and western Pennsylvania, wants position 
Sept. 15; salary and commission; bond if 
necessary. Address 3504, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





A 35,000-BBL NEW ENGLAND FLOUR, 
feed and grain salesman, 40 years of age, 
selling in car lots, bakers and jobbers, 
knows territory, spring or winter; salary, 
commission or good drawing account with 
a contract. Address 3507, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 


AS ASSISTANT TO SALES-MANAGER BY 
flour salesman, 33 years of age; has had 
10 years’ office and selling experience; ac- 
quainted with trade in Maryland, West 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
New York; now employed. Address 3521, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 








AS ASSISTANT MANAGER OR ASSISTANT 
sales-manager in large southwestern mill, 
or sales-manager of small mill; 11 years’ 
experience in traffic and sales work; now 
employed as assistant sales-manager; 34 
years of age; references furnished. Ad- 
dress 3489, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
City, Mo. 





AS TRAFFIC MANAGER OR ACCOUNT- 


ant for large mill in Southwest; can take 
entire charge of either or both depart- 
ments; 12 years’ experience in milling 
business as accountant, traffic manager 
and office manager; references furnished. 
Address 3488, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 








WANTED 


We require the services of a 
man experienced in the car-lot 
grain and feed business. 


Prefer a man having office ex- 
perience, but could use a man 
who has had road experience. 
In answering state age, experi- 
ence, whether or not you are 
now employed, salary expected 
and when your services will be 
available. 


The Albert H. Buehrle Co 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Box No. 103 








WANTED—A YOUNG MAN OF 25 TO 30 
years who is acquainted with the grain 
and millfeed business and has a knowledge 
of railroad rates and can do office work; 
to a young man who is not all absorbed 
in how much a month he can ask, this is 
a splendid chance of becoming in a short 
time a member of the company, as the 
managing member is desirous of relieving 
himself of much of the work and eventu- 
ally turning the entire management to 
younger shoulders. Write full particulars 
to Box 397, Olean, N. Y. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








BY MARRIED MAN, EIGHT YEARS’ 
bookkeeping experience; desires change; 
prefer position as office-manager or as- 
sistant sales-manager; A-1_ references. 
Address 676, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





SALESMAN, 


HEAD MILLER OF LARGE EXPERIENCE 
is desirous of locating in Minnesota per- 
manently, and of getting in with parties 
where an interest in time could be ac- 
quired. Address 3490, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 

THOROUGHLY FAMILIAR 
with wholesale bakery and jobbing trade 
in Greater Boston and general New Eng- 
land territory, desires salaried position 
with good flour mill. Address T, care 
Northwestern Miller, New York. 








AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL FROM 300 


to 1,200 bbis capacity, or assistant to su- 
perintendent head miller in larger mill, 
by a thorough, reliable, middle-aged mar- 
ried man; 24 years’ experience in milling 
spring and winter wheats, also corn goods; 
eight years in present position as head 
miller in 1,000-bb] mill; state size of mill 
and salary paid in first letter. Address 
J., 3481, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER AND SUPERINTEND- 


ent in mill of 250 to 1,000 bbls, or as 
assistant superintendent in larger mill; 
age 43, active and competent; can produce 
results that count; am employed as head 
miller and superintendent and can offer 
good reasons for a change; references, 
Address 3421, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 


ent in good mill from 300 bbis up, with 
reliable firm; life experience in milling 
hard and soft wheat with all makes of 
machinery; prefer Washington, Idaho, 
Oregon or Montana. Address 3478, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





BY AN UP-TO-DATE HEAD 


MILLER 
with 26 years of experience in hard and 
soft wheat in mills from 100 to 250 bbls; 
do ordinary repair work; have my own 
tools; state kind of mill and salary; mar- 
ried; no children; first-class references; 
stayed six years with my last place. Ad- 
dress A. Gathmann, Box 44, Wessington 
Springs, S. D. 





EXPORT—EXPERIENCED FLOUR MAN; 


excellent record and references; ready con- 
nections throughout Europe, Africa, Near 
East and Spanish-America; Spaniard, 24; 
French, Spanish, English, Portuguese and 
Italian spoken, first three fluently; good 
working knowledge other two; do not reply 
unless making over 1,500 bbls daily; ex- 
port markets are the field of the future. 
Write at once to 3506, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—TO REPRESENT A _ FIRST- 


class hard wheat mill as salesman cover- 
ing the territory of Louisville, Ky., and 
Cincinnati, Ohio, on a commission basis 
or otherwise; would also include rye flour 
and other mill products; have been in the 
milling business all my life and have ex- 
perience in the operating as well as the 
selling end of the business; can furnish 
first-class references. Address F. K., 3158, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





WANTED—MILLER WITH SOME CAPI- 





tal can acquire whole or part interest in 
up-to-date 560-bbl Midget Marvel mill; 
North Dakota county seat; new building 
and machinery; electric power; excellent 
crop in sight; fine territory and free from 
competition. Address 3461, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 





ACCOUNT OF ILLNESS AND DEATH 


must sell grain, hay and coal business lo- 
cated in the best and largest town in 
northern Coloradg; only 40 miles from 
Estes Park; annual sales, not including 
wheat, run around $100,000; handle 56,000 
tons of coal yearly and expect to exceed 
that this year, as have valuable school 
and county contract for 1,700 tons; our 
books or a ten-minute visit in town will 
prove these statements; will sell the busi- 
ness and give five-year lease on the mod- 
ern brick elevator, warehouse, hay and 
coal sheds or will sell outright; if you 
want a real business in a live city within 
four miles of the mountains, look into 
this immediately, as we must sell. Ad- 
dress 3524, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 











FOR SALE—40-BBL FLOUR AND CORN- 


meal mill, water power, or controlling in- 
terest, to a practical miller. A, C. Burnett 
Co., Cadiz, Ky. 








MILL AND ELEVATOR FOR SALE IN 
central South Dakota, doing good business, 
and in good territory; plenty of wheat at 
mill door; good local trade; present own- 
ers retiring from business. Address 3439, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—WELL EQUIPPED 100-BBL 
mill in Rocky Mountain territory, with 
advantage of natural gas for fuel; present 
owners retiring account poor health and 
other interests. Big Horn Milling Co., 
Basin, Wyo. 





NEBRASKA MILL FOR SALE—100-BBL 
capacity, located in excellent hard wheat 
territory; has established trade, with three 
salesmen on the road and branch ware- 
house in western city; priced right for 
quick sale. Address 3484, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, 





FOR SALE—A 140-BBL STEAM-POWER 
flour mill, complete in every department, 
including a 20,000-bu elevator, located in 
the center of hard spring wheat belt, on 
main railway line and in county seat town; 
1,000 population. Address L. B. C., 3515, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





- miller with some capital. 


FOR SALE—50-BBL MIDGET MARVEL 
mill; North Dakota county seat; new 
building and machinery; electric power; 
terms to suit on entire property or for 
part interest; big crop in sight; no com- 
petition; splendid opening for practical 

Address 3460, 

care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—FLOUR MILL OF 350 BBLS 
daily capacity, located in best part of 
southern Manitoba; building solid brick, 
elevator capacity 50,000 bus; warehouse 
holds 15 carloads; Canadian Pacific and 
Great Northern railways; good local trade; 
reasonable price and terms to suitable 
buyer. Address Box 1000, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Toronto, Ont. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








ONE NO. 2 McDANIELS ANGLE SCREEN 


FOR SALE—TWO BUCKLEY DISINTE- 


grators, No. 0, as good as new. Hector 
Co-operative Milling Co., Hector, Minn. 





separator, 180-bu capacity, with wheat 
and barley sieves, perfect condition, $375; 
one six-section, 9 sieves deep, size OB 
plansifter, perfect condition, $300; one 
56 k-w 250-bbl capacity Alsop bleacher, 
$425; we can make immediate shipment; 
we have flour and feed roller mills and 
complete line of machinery; if in need of 
anything keep us in mind. Mills Machin- 
ery Exchange, 70 Chamber of Commerce, 
Minneapolis. 


MILL MACHINERY WANTED 





WANTED—TO BUY A %-BU RICHARD- 








son automatic wheat scale; guaranteed to 
be in good working order. The Norfolk 


Milling Co., Simcoe, Ont., Canada, 


WANTED—TWO WILLIAMS B X GRIND- 


ers and two 8-ft reels, also one feed 
packer. Inter-State Flour & Feed Co., 
118 Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis. 





MISCELLANEOUS 








WE COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS 


covering loss or damage to grain, 
flour and mill products. Do not 
overlook delay, shortage, decline in 
market and deterioration claims, 
We have an extensive organization 
for handling these matters. Refer- 
ences: any Minneapolis bank or The 
Northwestern Miller. We are mem- 
bers of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and the Traffic Club of 
Minneapolis. 

This service is furnished on a per- 
centage basis; no collection—no pay. 


THE SECURITY ADJUSTMENT 
COMPANY, 


1132 to 1156 Builders Exchange Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn, 





FOR SALE—CORLISS ENGINE, 14x36-IN, 


with 14-ft by 90-in drive wheel; in good 
running order. Address Lovejoy Planing 
Mill Co., 3421 Gillham Road, Kansas City, 
Mo, 





ERNST & ERNST 
AUDITS - SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE: 
FIRST NATL. SOO LINE BLOG. 








August 18, 1920 





Wanted 


The services of high-grade 
salesmen to cover New Eng- 
land territory by large flour 
distributor. 


None but those with thor- 
ough knowledge of the trade 
and territory and successful 
records as salesmen will be 
considered. 


Splendid opportunity for 
the right men. 


Reply to D, 
Northwestern Miller, New York 














The Merchant 
Marine Act 


We have just prepared for 
free distribution a booklet 
containing the full text of 
this law. We will be very 
glad to send you a copy 


upon request. 


The 
American Exchange 
National Bank 
Established 1838 


128 Broadway New York City 


Resources over $175,000,000 


Our monthly letter will be sent 
to those desiring a condensed 
résumé of conditions, 

















YOU CAN 
BE SURE 


of the safety of your money if 
it is invested in our Municipal, 
Government, Corporation and 
Farm Land Bonds, bécause we 
handle only securities that are 
safe and dependable. 


Our list of high-class offerings 
yielding 6% to 8% will be 
gladly mailed you upon re- 
quest. 


Drake-Ballard Co. 


Established 1880 


Palace Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 








eign $6.75. 





Milling Efficiency, Profitable Mills 


Sick mills need an Expert. I flow, plan, build, remodel, appraise and inspect mills. Superin- 
tend installations, any capacity. Make specialty Mill Bins; also corrugations for smooth rolls. 
Life experience my guarantee. Finestcredentials. Resultssure. My Books ‘Book of Receipts” 
and ‘Milling Lessons” 75¢ each; ‘‘Book of Formulas” $1.50. Revised 2nd edition the ‘Miller 
and Milling Engineer’’ 300 pages and illustrations; The Book on Milling, price $6.50, for- 


CHAS. E. OLIVER, E. M. & M. E., Warsaw, Ind-, U.S. A, 











